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EDITOR’S NOTE. 

Of all the great teachers who have from 
time to time appeared in the history of 
the world none has achieved the glories 
of “ the Great Arabian,” in giving to 
the people a religion that has held, and 
will continue to hold, its own against 
all opposition. And yet none has been 
more unworthily maligned than him by 
the designing ecclesiastics of opposing 
churches. 

The present work is a verbatim re¬ 
print of Mr. Godfrey Higgins’ celebrated 
Apology, published in London in 1829. I 
have thought fit, in some cases, to furnish 
subject-headings to paragraphs, and to 
add critical notes where necessary. These 
have been marked with superior alphabets 
to distinguish them from the author’s 
notes which have been marked with 
superior numerals. I am only sorry I 
had no Hebrew or Greek types to use 
like as in the Original and instead there¬ 
of have transliterated the same. Appen- 
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dices II to V, a Chapter on Islam, and 
“ Christianity and Islam: a Comparative 
Sketch,” are additions; which, it is 
hoped, will help in the study of the 
subject. The whole has been prefaced 
by an Introduction in which I have 
attempted to present, in outline, the life 
of Mohammed in the words of the 
latest authorities on the subject in English 
—Dr. Lane-Poole, the Rev. Bosworth- 
Smith, and Sir William Muir; to all of 
whom I am indebted, and especially to 
Dr. Lane-Poole, from whose learned Intro¬ 
duction to Mr. E. W. Lane’s Selections from 
the Kur-an, I have made some of the 
lengthiest extracts. It is a misfortune 
that this learned work is now long 
since out of print. The modern world 
is under a deep debt of obligation to 
the labours of Dr. Lane-Poole and the 
Rev. Bosworth-Smith, for their truly 
Christian endeavours to bring about an 
understanding between the two great 
sister-religions, whose mission it was cer¬ 
tainly not to spread hatred, but to further 
the Cause of love and concord among 
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•mankind under the inspiring influences 

of their respective World-teachers. 

The object of this brochure will have 
'been amply secured if it could convey 
to any listening mind the greatness of 
the character of him who reigns over 
the minds of his followers by the mere 
force of his character and the love that 
•such a nature inspires, and through him 
of the message which was the marrow 
of his being. 

In conclusion, I have to express my 
heartfelt thanks to my kind friends, Judge 
S. M. Saidu’ddin, Professor M. Naimu’r- 
Rahman, M. Syed Sakhawat Ali, and 
M. Abdu’r-Rashid, for their voluntary 
assistance in raising a Fund to aid in 
the publication of my unpublished works. 
I have also to thank Sir Abdu'r-Rauf 
for certain valuable books of reference 
which he has presented to the Reform 
Society. 

M. ABU’L-FAZL. 

Reform Society, 

Allahabad, 

January , 1929. 
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MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 


Godfrey Higgins (1773-1833), archaeo¬ 
logist, only son of Godfrey Higgins of 
Skellow Grange, near Doncaster, West 
Riding of Yorkshire, by his wife Christiana 
(Matterson), was born on (or shortly 
before) I May 1773. On his father’s 
death he succeeded to a considerable 
estate, and married (1800). In 1802, during 
the scare of an anticipated invasion by 
Napoleon, he became a major in the 3rd 
West York militia, and while in this 
service he was seized with a bad fever 
at Harwich, from the effects of which 
he never recovered. Resigning his commis¬ 
sion about 1813, he devoted himself entirely 
to an unbiassed investigation into the 
history of religious beliefs. He acquired 
a knowledge of Hebrew, and sometimes, 
pursued his studies in foreign libraries. 
At the date of his death he had project¬ 
ed a journey to Egypt, ‘and perhaps 
Samarcand,’ in search of further clues to 
religious problems. 
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Higgins acted with energy as a justice 
of the peace, and was keenly interested 
in practical questions of political economy. 
He took part in measures for the better 
treatment of the insane, and was the 
means of erecting a house for pauper 
lunatics near Wakefield. He favoured the 
abolition of corn-laws and game-laws, 
and as early as 1832 advocated the dis¬ 
establishment of the Irish church. In 
1831 several of the radical political unions 
of Yorkshire were anxious to elect 
him to parliament; he pledged himself 
to serve it if elected, but declined to 
come forward as a candidate. 

Higgins attended the meeting of the 
British Association at Cambridge in June 
1833, returned home out of health, and 
died at his Yorkshire residence at Skellow 
Grange on 9 Aug. 1833. His London house 
was 20 Keppel Street, Russell Square. 
He married in 1800 Jane ( d. 18 May 1822 
at Bath), heiress of Richard Thorpe, and 
left a son, Godfrey, and a daughter, Jane 
•(married to Lieutenant-general Matthew 
.Sharpe of Haddam Castle, Northumber- 
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land). A toother daughter, Catherine, died 
before him unmarried. Higgins was a free¬ 
mason, a fellow of the Society of Arts, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and other 
learned bodies. 

Among his social and political publica¬ 
tions are the following: I ‘ Letter to 
.. . Karl Fitzwilliam,’ &c. [York, 1814], 
8vo (on lunatic asylums). 2. ‘The Evi¬ 
dence . . . respecting the Asylum at York,’ 
&c., Doncaster, 1816, 8vo. 3. ' Address 
to the Electors of the West Riding,’ 
&c., Hackney [1817], 8vo; 2nd edit., 
Doncaster, 1833, 8vo. 4. ‘ A Letter to 
the House of Commons on the . . . 
discontent of the British Empire,’ &c., 
1819, 8vo (written from Geneva on the 
passing of the Metallic Currency Bill). 
5. ' Observations on . . . the Corn Laws,’ &c., 
1826, 8vo (reprinted in ‘The Pampleteer,’ 
vol. xxvii.) 6. ‘A Letter to the Political 
Unions,’ &c., Hackney [1833], 8vo. 7. ‘A 
Second Letter,’ &c., Hackney [1833], 8vo. 

His contributions to the archaeology 
•of religion are the following: I. ‘ Horae 
‘Sabbaticse, or an Attempt to correct ... 
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errors respecting the Sabbath,’ &c., 1826,. 
8vo (two parts in one); 2nd edit., with 
appendix, 1833, 8vo; 3rd edit., with auto¬ 
biography, 1851, 8vo. His positions were 
attacked' by Henry Standish and by T. S. 
Hughes, B. D. 2. ‘ An Apology for . . . 
Mohammed,’ &c., 1829, 8vo. This was 
criticised by Edward Upham, author of 
the ‘ History of Buddhism.’ 3. ‘ The Celtic 
Druids,’ &c., 1829, 4to ; his most important 
work, containing ‘a most valuable collec¬ 
tion of prints ’ (HUNTER). 4. ‘ Anacalypsis, 
an Attempt to draw aside the veil of 
the Saitic Isis; or, an Inquiry into the 
Origin of Languages, Nations, and Reli¬ 
gions,’ &c., 1836, 4to, 2 volumes; another 
edition, Glasgow, 1878, 8vo. The first 
volume, though not published till 1836, 
was printed off in June 1833 ; four sheets 
of the second volume were revised by 
the author, at whose son’s expense the 
remainder was edited by George Smallfield. 
The ‘Celtic Druids’ was designed as an 
introduction to this work, which is coloured 
by Higgins’ researches into phallic worship. 
He had intended ‘to exhibit in a future 
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book the Christianity of Jesus Christ 
from his own mouth.’ He claimed to 
be a Christian, regarding our Lord as 
a Nazarite, of the monastic order of 
Pythagorean Essenes, probably a Samaritan 
by birth, and leading the life of a hermit. 

[Autobiography in Horse Sabbat icae, 1851; prefaces 
to Anacalvpsis, and autobiographical references m 
other works; G-ent. Mag. October, 1833, p. 371.] 

A. G.i 


1 Taken from the Dictionary of National Bio¬ 
graphy, edited by Leslie Stephen and Sydney Lee 
vol. xxvi. pp. 308, 369. London: Smith,' Elder 
and Co., 1891. 





TO 

THE NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

To you, my Lords and Gentlemen, 1 take the liberty 
of dedicating this small Tract, because 1 am desirous 
of correcting what appear to me, to be the erroneous 
opinions which some of the individuals of your Society 
(as well as otheis of my countrymen) entertain res¬ 
pecting the religion of many millions of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the Oriental Countries, about the welfare of 
whom you meritoriously interest yourselves ; and, because 
a right understanding of their religion, by you, is of 
the first importance to their welfare. 1 do it with¬ 
out the knowledge or approbation of the Society, or 
of any of its Members, in order that they may not 
be implicated in my sentiments. 

With the most sincere wishes for the welfare of the 
Society, and with great respect, 

I remain, my Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
GODFREY HIGGINS, 

M. A SI AT, SOC. 

Skellow Granoe, near, Doncaster, 

July , 1829. 




AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


THE object of the following Essay is to- 
abate the mischievous spirit of intolerance 
which has hitherto existed between the 
followers of Jesus and those of Mohamed, 
by shewing that the religions of both, 
however unfortunately changed by time, 
are the same in their original foundation 
and principle. If the author should suc¬ 
ceed in the slightest degree in exciting 
or increasing a brotherly feeling towards 
the professors of the Mohamedan faith, so 
many millions of whom are our fellow- 
subjects, he will be amply rewarded. 


“Mr. Crips, alighting from his horse, 
killed a serpent which was crossing the 
way; carrying it to the ambassador, who 
was seated in his Arabah, he received 
a mild but pointed reproof against the 
wantonness of depriving an animal un¬ 
necessarily of life. ‘Bey Zadeh,’ said he t , 
' had that poor serpent done any thing 
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to injure you ? Are you the happier because 
you have deprived it of life ? Do not 
carry with you a proof of your cruelty ; 
it may be unlucky : the same God who 
made you created also the serpent; and 
surely there was room enough in this 
wilderness for both of you ! ’ ” 1 

1 darkens Travels, Vo). IV. p. 544, 4to. 

[Speaking of the stray dogs in Constantinople, 
M. Obicini says: u Hunted away by the Europeans, 
great numbers have letreated into the remotest 
quarters of the city. There they still find some 
'charitable souls who distribute food to them every 
morning, assist the females when whelping, save 
the puppies from perishing with cold during the 
winter, and even carry their humanity so far as, 
in their last moments, to bequeath them a legacy 
for their support ” (La Tarquie Actuelle, p. 78.) 

6{ To all the brute creation ” writes Miss Pardoe 
(City of the Sultan ), <£ the Turks are not only 
merciful, but ministering friends; and to so great 
an extent do they carry this kindness towards 
the inferior animals that they will not kill an un¬ 
weaned lamb, m order to spare unnecessary suffer¬ 
ing to the mother; and an English sportsman, 
who had been unsuccessful m the chase, on one 
occasion, in firing off his piece previously to 
disembarking from his caique, brought down a gull 
that was sailing above his head, was reproached 
by his rowers with as much horror and emphasis 
as though he had been guilty of homicide ”—Ed.] 
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Blasphemy in Mohammedan Law. 248, 249 , in Eng¬ 
lish Law, 249, 250. 

Circumcision no part of the Koranic Injunction* 79. 
Concubinage prohibited, 81. 

Faith, the Mohammedan profession of, 10, 66; 
unjust fling of Gibbon at, 10; pledge of* 

10* 67* 

Fighting against infidels as such not inculcated* 

108, 104. 

Gabriel unveiled, 47. 

Heart, its purity inculcated variously, 105, 106, 
Humanity pure and good in its origin, 68. 

Id al-Adha. See Sacrifice. 

Inspiration, its process subjective, 46. 

Intimidation no part of Koran, 111* 112. 

Jizyali, what it is, 152, 126. 
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57 ; its integrity, 55-7. 
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Mohammed's own, 82, 83; cxxiii. 
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to include all sin and wrong, 60. 

Prayer, Mohammed's idea of, 106. 

Prophet, the word admits of no supernatural in¬ 
terpretation in Islam, 8-10. 
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Prophets, innumerable, deliver the same message 
in every age, to every people, in their own 
tongues, 10. 

Religion, Mohammed's definition of, 84. 

Sacrifice, the Koranic idea of, 69, 70 ; expressly 
discountenanced, id.; meaning of Id al-Adha, id. 

Slavery, Mohammed's treatment of, 115, 116. 
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A Summary of Contemporary Opinions 
about Mobammed 

He is al-Amin (the Trusty). — Popular Opinion , 

A guardian of the orphans, a protector of helpless 

women.— Abu- Talib (Mohammed's unbeliev¬ 
ing uncle, after his guardianship of 20 years). 

Loving to thy kinsfolk, kind to thy neighbours, 
charitable to the poor, hospitable to the 
stranger, faithful to thy word, and ever 
a defender of truth and justice. —His wife 
Khadijah (after her 15 years of wedded life 
with him). 

. . God has raised among us a man, of 

whose birth, truthfulness, honesty and purity, 
we are aware .—Jaafar (before the King 
of Abyssinia). 

He is al-Amin (the Trusty) of the Korelsh, and 
as-Siddiq (the True) of the Arabs, and he 

unites in his person all virtues,— Abu-Talib 
(on his death-bed). 

Mohammed is universally known amongst us as 
al-Amin (the Trusty).— Abu-Sufyan (while 

yet a mortal enemy of Mohammed, before the 
Byzantine Emperor). 
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The Prophet was more modest than a virgin in 
her closet. — Aye-shah (Ms virgin wife* after 
her twelve years of wedded life with him). 

My father and mother be his sacrifice 1 I never 
saw a teacher, either before or after him, 
who taught in a kindlier sort than the 
Prophet. By God! he never looked severe, nor 
chastised, nor reviled t —Muawiyah b. al-Hikam. 

Ten years was 1 about the Prophet and he never 
said as much as i Uffi * to me. —Anas (his 
servant). 

The character of Mohammed is the Koran.— 
Ayeshah (Mohammed^s wife who survived him). 



INTRODUCTION. 


I say nob to you, 1 have with r/ie the 

treasures ol God, nor that 1 know the un¬ 

seen ; nor do 1 say to you, I am an angel; 

I follow only that which is revealed to me 1 

■Such is the open confession of the man 
for whom an Apology was needed in 
English, which an hundred years ago Mr. 
Godfrey Higgins wrote. 

It will not be my part here to give 

in detail an account of the life and 

work of “the Great Arabian,” as it may 
be read elsewhere. I will, however, touch 
upon some salient points in his life which 
may help in forming a right estimate of 
his character. 

MOHAMMED was born at Mecca, about 
the 29th of August 570 A. C., the same 
year which saw the destruction of the 
Abyssinian invaders, and which formed 


1 Koran S. 6. 50. 
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an epoch in the history of Arabia, and 
which was destined to create a yet 
greater epoch in the history of the 
world. He was descended from the valiant 
and illustrious tribe of the Koreish, 
the most noted of all the Arabians. 

His father Abdullah died some days 
before his birth; his mother Aminah was 
weak and sickly, and put him out to 
nurse with Halimah, a Bedouin woman 
of the tribe of Saad, with whom he re¬ 
mained till five years old. The consti¬ 
tution of Mohammed grew robust, and 
his character free and independent by 
this sojourn among the Saads. “At any 
rate, his speech was thus formed upon 
one of the purest models of the beauti¬ 
ful language of the Peninsula.” 

Idis mother died when he was only 
six years of age. His grand-father Abdul- 
Muttalib took charge of the orphan,, 
and on his death-bed—three years later 
—committed him to the care of his uncle 
Abu-Talib. 

When in his tenth year, he tended 
the sheep and goats of his people upon 
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the neighbouring hills and valleys at Kara- 
rit, near Ajyad. “ And doubtless it was 
then that he developed that reflective 
disposition of mind which at length 
led him to seek the reform of his 
people, whilst in his solitary wanderings 
with the sheep he gained that marvellous 
eye for the beauty and wonder of the 
earth and sky which resulted in the 
gorgeous nature-painting of the Kur-an.” 

When Mohammed was twelve years 
of age his uncle took him on a mercan¬ 
tile journey to Syria. The expedition 
extended to Bosra, or even farther, and 
lasted for several months, affording to 
the youthful mind opportunities of obser¬ 
vation. During one of the halts, he is 
said to have talked to a Christian monk, 
named Buhairah, who had his monastery 
at a village named Kefer, six miles 
from Bosra, and to have greatly im¬ 
pressed him. 

He passed near to Petra, Jerash, Amman, 
and other centres of former mercan¬ 
tile grandeur; he passed the valley of 
al-Hijr and by the Dead Sea; he passed 
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through several Jewish settlements, and 
came in contact with the Christians 
of Syria, and witnessed their national 
and social customs, the churches with 
their crosses and images, their pictures 
and other symbols of the faith. 

At the age of twenty he witnessed 
the last of the most destructive wars 
that ever were waged in pre-Islamic 
Arabia—the Sacrilegious Wars; and many 
a time had frequented the “ Olympia of 
Arabia,” as the Fair at Ukaz has rightly 
been called. 

“Our authorities,” says Sir William 
Muir, “ all agree in ascribing to the youth 
of Mohammad a modesty ot deportment 
and purity of manners rare among 
the people of Mecca. . . . Endowed 

with a refined mind and delicate taste, 
reserved and meditative, he lived much 
within himself, and the ponderings of his 
heart no doubt supplied occupation for 
.leisure hours spent by others of a lower 
stamp in rude sports and profligacy. 
The fair character and honourable bear¬ 
ing of the unobtrusive youth won the 
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approbation of his fellow-citizens; and 
he received the title, by common con¬ 
sent, of Al-Amin, ‘ the Faithful.’ ” 

About this time, Abu-Talib bethought 
himself of setting his nephew to earn a 
livelihood for himself. “ Mohammad was 
never covetous of wealth, or at any period 
of his career energetic in the pursuit of 
riches for their own sake. If left to him¬ 
self, he would probably have preferred the 
quiet and repose of his present life to 
the bustle and cares of a mercantile 
journey. He would not spontaneously 
have contemplated such an expedition. 
But when the proposal was made, his 
generous soul at once felt the necessity 
of doing all that was possible to relieve 
his uncle, and he cheerfully responded 
to the call.” 1 

He entered into the service of 
Khadijah as her chief mercantile agent 
to Syria, and prepared for the journey. 
The caravan took the usual route to 
Syria, and reached Bosra, on the road 


J Muir. 
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to Damascus. “ The transactions of that 
busy mart, where the practised merchants 
of Syria sought to over-reach the simple 
Arabs, were ill suited to the tastes and 
habits of Mohammadyet his natural 
sagacity and straightforward chai acter 
carried him prosperously through the 
undertaking. 

- “The reflective mind of Mohammad, 
now arrived at the mature but still 
inquisitive period of early manhood, must 
have received deep and abiding im¬ 
pressions from all that he saw and heard 
upon the journey, and during his stay 
at Bosra.” The story of his interview 
with the monk Nestorius about this time 
proves that Mohammed lost no opportuni¬ 
ty of inquiring into the practices and 
tenets of the Syrian Christians or of 
conversing with the monks and clergy 
who fell m his way. 

With all this, he had taken so kindly 
to the duty, which involved responsi¬ 
bilities, and acquitted himself so worthily, 
that he attracted the notice of the 
employer, who, on his return to Mecca, 
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offered him her hand in marriage. 
The comely widow was now forty years 
of age, she had been twice married, 
and had borne two sons and a daughter; 
and though Mohammed was only twenty- 
five, the marriage proved a singularly 
happy one, and brought him that repose 
and exemption from daily toil which 
he needed in order to prepare his mind 
for his great work. But above all, it 
brought him a true woman’s heart that 
was ever ready to encourage him in his 
strivings Jor everything pure and good. 

His prominent part in the revival 
of the old Jurhamite league of the Hilf- 
ul-Fudul to protect the weak and the 
oppressed among the strangers who 
•visited Mecca; his defeating the wicked 
design of the Byzantine Court through 
♦Othman, son of Huweirith (a Christian 
Arab backed by Byzantine gold) to 
wrest Mecca from the hands of the Arabs ; 
thus saving the city of his birth from a 
foreign yoke ; his acting with wise tact 
and judgment as arbitrator in a dispute 
among the leading families of Mecca on the 
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occasion of the rebuilding of the Kaabah* 
which almost threatened to plunge the tribes 
into another of their ever-recurring wars; 
his relieving his uncle Abu-Talib of the 
charge of his son Ali, and his freeing 
the captive Zeid; and last but not the 
least, his lonely wanderings about the 
hills and dales, his broodings over the sub¬ 
jects of his study, his passion for solitude* 
and his abode for months together in 
the dismal cave of Mount Hira, where 
he betook himself for purposes of pious 
meditation; 1 —these are the only note¬ 
worthy external incidents of the next 
fifteen years of Mohammed’s life. “We 
know very little about what Mohammed 
did, but we hear only one voice as 
to what he was. Up to the age of forty 
his unpretending modest way of life 
had attracted but little notice from his 
townspeople. He was only known as a 

1 “ Who can doubt the earnestness of that search 
after truth and the living God, that drove the 
affluent merchant from his comfortable home and 
his fond wife, to make his abode for months at a. 
time in the dismal cave of Mount H<ra ? ”—’Rev. Dr. 
i)ods, Mohammed , Buddha, and Christ, pp. 17, 18. 
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simple upright man, whose life was 
severely pure and refined, and whose true 
desert sense of honour and faith-keeping 
had won him the high title of El-Emeen t 
‘ the Trusty.’ ” 1 

This man, at the age of forty, feels 
himself called to take up a mighty 
message: it had long been a burden he 
bore, but now had come the guidance. 
“If we respect the shrinking of Isaiah 
or Jeremiah from the heavy task of 
proclaiming unwelcome truth, we must 
also respect the keen sensitiveness of Mo¬ 
hammed, who was so burdened by this same 
responsibility, and so persuaded of his 
incompetency for the task, that at 
times he thought his new feelings and 
thoughts were a snare of the Devil, and 
at times he would fain have rid himself 
of all further struggle by casting him¬ 
self from a friendly precipice.” 2 

The crisis had come, and Mohammed 
was to proclaim the message even 

1 Lane-Poole. 

2 Dods, Mohammed 9 Buddha, and Christ, pp. 17, 18. 
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as the prophets of old had done. 

Crj ! in the name of 1 thy Lord who created— 
Created man out of affection. 

Cry! for thy Lord is the Most Beneficent, 

Who taught the [use of] Pen, 

Taught man what lie knew not 2 

These were the first words that spoke into 
his soul. Trembling and agitated, Mo¬ 
hammed tottered to Khadijah and told her 
his agony of mind. He had always hated 
and despised soothsayers, and now, in 
the irony of destiny, it would appear 
that he was going to become a sooth¬ 
sayer himself. “Fear not,” exclaimed 
Khadijah, “ God will surely not let such 
a thing happen to thee—thou who hast 
been loving to thy kinsfolk, kind to thy 
neighbours, charitable to the poor, hospit¬ 
able to the stranger, faithful to thy 
word, and ever a defender of truth and 
justice.” 

Once more the inspiration of Heaven 
falls upon the anxious mind— 

0 thou upon whom lias fallen the mantle ’ ! 


1 Or, by the command of. 

2 Koran, S. 96 . 1-5. 3 Of the prophets. 
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Rise up, and warn. 

And thy Lord magnify, 

And thy heart 1 purify, 

And abomination shun, 

And lay no obligation for that thou doest much; 

But, lor thy Lord’s sake, work thou patiently. 2 

Mohammed now stood forth as the 
Apostle of God to his people, tie told them 
of their evil ways, their sunken condition ; 
he told them how they should rise and act 
as the true servants of God. “ He was 
in the minority of one, but he was no 
longer afraid; he had learnt that self¬ 
trust which is the condition of all true 
work.” At first he spoke to his near 
kinsmen and friends; and “it is im¬ 
possible to over-rate the importance of 
the fact that his closest relations and 
those who lived under his roof were 
the first to believe and the staunchest of 
faith. The prophet who is with honour 
in his own home need appeal to no 
stronger proof of his sincerity, and that 
Mohammad was ‘a hero to his own valet' 

1 Ar. tiny aba. Of. S. 11. f>. 

2 Koran, S. 74. 1-7. 
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is an invincible argument for his earnest¬ 
ness.” 1 

His first converts were his wife, 
and his cousin Ali, his freedman Zeid, 
his friend Abu-Bakr, and a few others. 
“It is strongly corroborative,” says Muir, 
“of Mohammad’s sincerity that the earliest 
converts to Islam were not only of upright 
character, but his own bosom friends 
and people of his' household; who, 
intimately acquainted with his private 
life, could not fail otherwise to have 
detected those discrepancies which ever 
more or less exist between the professions 
of the hypocritical deceiver abroad and 
his actions at home.” 

Three years of unwearied effort pro¬ 
duced the pitiful result of a score or 
so of converts, mainly from the poorest 
classes. He now appealed publicly and 
boldly to the Koreish, but they turned 
to him a deaf ear. They mocked at 
him, they reviled him. But from this 
time he ceased not to preach. The' 


1 Stanley Lan e-Poole. 
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Koreish were now thoroughly alarmed; 
Mohammed’s preaching betokened a serious 
revolutionary movement. In preachin 
the Unity of God, he was attackin 
the very existence of the idols, in the 
guardianship of which consisted not onlv 
the supremacy of Mecca, but the welfare 
and importance of the State. He was 
therefore regarded as a dangerous poli¬ 
tical innovator. He preached the perfect 
equality of mankind. This levelled old 
distinctions. They would have none of 
it; and urgent measures were needed to 
stifle the movement before it gained 
further strength. 

The “ al-Amin ” was henceforth the 
subject of ridicule: when he walked the 
streets, he was subjected to jeers, and 
taunts, and insults by the people. When he 
attempted to preach, his voice was drowned 
by discordant noises and ribald songs ; 
nay, they would throw dirt upon him 
when he prayed. His followers were 
next the subject of bitter persecution 
on account of their faith, and several 
were the martyrs to his cause. The 


b t: ojO 
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martyrdom of Yasir, and Samiyya, his 
wife, and the fearful sufferings of Khabbab, 
son of Aratt, Bilal, Suheib, Aflah, Uthman 
son of Affan, Zubeir son of Awwam, 
Musaab son of Umeir, Said son of Zeid, 
Saad son of Wakkas, Lubeinah, Zuneirah, 
Nahdiyah, and Umm Ubays, about this, 
time, will bear comparison with any in 
the world. 

Full of anxiety for the safety of his 
followers, Mohammed advised them to take 
refuge in Abyssinia, where ruled a pious 
Christian King, reputed to be tolerant and 
just. They did so to the number of fif¬ 
teen, while Mohammed remained at his 
post. These first emigrants were soon 
joined by more the next year, till the 
number reached one hundred. The Koreish 
sent to the King demanding that the 
exiles should be given up for death, 
whereupon one of their number, Jaafar,, 
acting as their spokesman, explained the 
the situation thus: 


O King*, we were plunged in the depth of 
ignorance and barbarism; we adored idols; we 
lived in unchastity ; we ate dead bodies ; and 
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we spoke abominations; we disregarded every 
feeling of humanity and the duties of hospitality 
and neighbourhood ; we knew no law but that 
of the strong, when God raised among us a 
man, of whose birth, truthfulness, honesty, and 
purity we were aware , and he called us to 
the unity of God, and taught us not to associate 
anything with Him , lie forbade ns the worship 
of idols; and enjoined ns to speak the truth, 
to be faithful to our trusts, to be merciful., 
and to regard the rights ol neighbours; he 
forbade us to speak evil of women, or to eat 
the substance of orphans; he ordered us to Hy 
vices, and to abstain from evil ; to offer prayers, 
to render alms, to observe the fast. We have 
believed in him, we have accepted his teachings 
and his injunctions to worship Goo, and not 
to associate anything with Him, For this reas¬ 
on our people have risen against us, have 
persecuted us in order to make us' forego the 
worship of God and return to the worship of 
idols of wood and stone and oilier abominations. 
They have tortured us and injured us, until 
finding no safety among them, we have come 
to thy country, and hope then wilt pioteet us 
from their oppression. 

The King refused to give up the men, 
and the Koreish messengers returned to 
Mecca discomfited. 

The failure of this attempt increased 
the hostility of the Koreish towards the 
small body of Moslems who remained 
in Mecca. Mohammed answered them by 
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frequenting the approaches to the Kaabah, 
and by delivering his message to the 
wild Arabs of the desert who resorted 
•to the national fair or the pilgrimage 
there. 

Finding their endeavours to dissuade 
Mohammed unavailing, the Koreish sought 
to tempt him with specious promises. 
Finding again that bribes, and threats, and 
entreaties were alike powerless to deter 
him, they urged Abu-Talib to silence his 
nephew or to send him away; and they 
also informed him that 'if his nephew 
and his followers persisted in their heresies, 
they should pay for them with their lives. 
Abu-Talib, in his turn, informed his nephew 
of the menances, imploring him not to pro¬ 
voke against himself and his family such 
numerous and powerful foes. But though 
Mohammed believed that at length his 
uncle was indeed about to abandon him, 
his courage and high resolve never 
faltered. Firmly he replied, “Though 
they set the sun on my right hand and 
the moon on my left, to persuade me, 
yet while God bids me, I will not re- 
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nounce my purpose.” But to lose his 
uncle’s love!—he burst into tears, and 
turned to depart. The good old Abu* 
Talib, however, recalled him and assured 
him of his continued protection. 

This excited the fury of the Koreish; 
but they were cowed by two great ad¬ 
ditions that were now joined to the 
Moslem ranks. One was Mohammed’s 
uncle Hamzah, and the other Omar. 
The gain of two such men first frightened 
then maddened the Koreish, who now 
resolved on extreme measures. They 
determined to cut off the obnoxious family 
of the Hashimites from the rest of their 
kindred. A document was drawn up 
in which the chief men vowed that they 
would not marry with the Hashimites, 
nor hold any intercourse, even of bargain 
or sale, with them, until they should 
deliver their kinsman, Mohammed, for 
punishment. Abu-Talib even feared they 
might attempt the life of his nephew, 
either by treachery or open violence, 
and persuaded Mohammed with some 
of his followers to withdraw to his sheb, or 
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quarter, a long and narrow defile to the 
east of Mecca. To the credit of Mohammed 
and of his clan, only one man of them 
refused to share his fate, though most 
of them did not hold with his doctrines. 
Sooner than give up their beloved “al- 
Amin,” they went, every man of them, 
save that one, into the mountain retreat, 
and there shut themselves up. 

The ban was put rigorously in force.. 
Mohammed and his party found them¬ 
selves cut off from all supply of corn 
and other necessaries of life. For three 
years they lay under the ban, shut up 
in the ravine. Only at the pilgrimage¬ 
time, when all violence was sacrilege, 
could Mohammed come forth and address 
the pilgrims on the subject of his message. 
It seemed as if they must all perish : 
their stores were almost gone, and the 
cries of starving children could be heard 
outside. 

At last, the manly bearing of Mo¬ 
hammed under such severe trial and 
in the face of all discouragement, and 
his constant success among those of his 
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clan who were shut up with him, shamed 
the Koreish, and they allowed the prisoner 
to 'come forth and mix once more with 
the rest of the world. 

The return of Mohammed to Mecca was 
followed by important conversions, both 
of the inhabitants and of pilgrims from 
afar. 

About this time, Abu-Talib died. With 
his d) ing breath he commended Mohammed 
to his people in the following words: 

. . . And I enjoin upon yon goodness 

in respect of Mohammed; for he h the ml- 
Amin 5 (the Trusty) among the Tvoreish, and 
* as-Siddiq * (the Tmej among the Arabs, 
and he unites in his person all the virtues 
which 1 have enjoined upon you he has come 
with a message which the heart accepts but 
to which the tongue is averse for fear of opposi¬ 
tion (which it may evoke). By (Sod! I see 
as though the brigands of the Arabs, and the 
]>eople of the neighbourhood, and the depressed 
among people, are (all) going to respond to 
his call, and believe in his words and exalt 
his menage. He has begun in the greatest 
agony; but the chief men 'of the Koreish have 
given way, and. their princes have followed suit, 
and their turn is evil; and their depressed people 
are going to he lords, while those who exalted 
the.nselvess ^above him (Mohammed) are going 
ever to him; and the most remote from 
him are giving themselves over to him as his 
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exclusive property; the hordes of Arabs are 
freely bestowing 1 upon him their love, and are 
submitting themselves to his lead. Ye and 
your brothers! be ye his friends, and protector^ 
to his party. By God! he will never ask 
any one to follow a way except that it be 
right; and if it were for me to live, I should 
certainly have striven to ward off from him 
all troubles. 

“ The sacrifices to which Abu Talib 
exposed himself and his family for the 
sake of his nephew, while yet incredulous 
of his mission,” says Muir, “ stamp his 
character as singularly noble and unsel¬ 
fish. They afford at the same time 
strong proof of the sincerity of Mohammad. 
Abu Talib would not have acted thus 
for an interested deceiver; and he had 
ample means of scrutiny.” 

A few days after the death of Abu- 
Talib, Mohammed’s wife Khadijah ex¬ 
pired in his arms. For twenty-five years 
she had been his ‘angel of hope and 
consolation,’ and now his soul and his 
hearth had become desolate. 

Notwithstanding that at so advanced 
an age she must have lost every youth¬ 
ful charm, Mohammed had remained 
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faithful to her to the last, never giving 
her a rival in his house nor in his heart. 

Mohammed’s gratitude to her memory 
survived her to his latest hour. Even 
rhe fresh and budding charms of Ayeshah 
(a wife who had replaced her) could not 
obliterate the deep and mingled feeling 
of tenderness and gratitude for his early 
benefactress. Ayeshah was piqued one 
day at hearing him indulge in thes ^ 
fond recollections. “ O Apostle of God,” 
demanded the youthful beauty, “ was not 
Khadijah stricken in years, her eyes dim 
and her teeth gone ? Has not Allah 
given thee a fairer and a better? ” “No, 
by Allah! ” cried Mohammed, in an 
honest burst of generous emotion, “ there 
never was a better and a kinder help¬ 
mate ! When I was poor, she enriched 
me; when I was pronounced a liar, she 
believed in me; when I was opposed and 
persecuted by the world, she remained 
true to me.” 

“I was never more jealous of any 
one of the Prophet’s wives,” said Ayeshah, 
“than I was of Khadijah, although I 
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never saw her; for the Prophet would 
remember her much and many a time 
would he send presents to the friends 
of Khadijah; and although I often said 
to him, ‘ It is as though there never 
was another woman in the world! ’ he 
would dilate upon her virtues in his 
own way.”' 

“He seems to have lived in a most 
affectionate, peaceable, wholesome way 
with this wedded benefactress; loving 
her truly, and her alone. It goes greatly 
against the impostor theory, the fact 
that he lived in this entirely unexcep¬ 
tionable, entirely quiet and commonplace 
way, till the heat of his years was 
done. He was forty before he talked 
of any mission from Heaven. All his 
irregularities, real and supposed, date 
from after his fiftieth year, when the 
good Khadijah died. All this ‘ambi¬ 
tion,’ seemingly, had been, hitherto, to 
live an honest life; his ‘fame,’ the 
mere good opinion of neighbours that 


1 Sayingx, 584. 
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knew him, had been sufficient hitherto. 
Not till he was already getting old, the 
prurient heat of his life all burnt out, 
and peace growing to be the chief thing 
this world could give him, did he start 
on the ‘ career of ambition/ and belying 
all his past character and existence, set¬ 
up as a wretched empty charlatan to 
acquire what he could now no longer 
enjoy ! For my share,” emphatically says 
Carlyle, “ I have no faith whatever in that.” 

Mohammed’s position indeed was now 
becoming critical at Mecca. Islam could 
no more exist with idolatry. Mohammed’s 
followers, though devotedly attached, 
and numbering some once influential 
citizens, were but a handful against 
a host; besides, the greater part of them 
were now in Abyssinia. 

Mohammed bethought himself of try¬ 
ing a new field. If Mecca rejected his 
message, might not Tayif receive the 
same? He set out on foot on his journey 
of seventy miles, taking only Zeid with him; 
and he told the people of Tayif his mes¬ 
sage. “There is something lofty and 
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heroic,” says Muir, “in this journey of 
Mohammad to At-Ta’if; a solitary man, 
despised and rejected by his own people, 
going boldly forth in the name of God, 
like Jonah to Nineveh, and summoning 
an idolatrous city to repent and to 
support his mission. It sheds a strong 
light on the intensity of his belief in 
the divine origin of his calling.” 

For ten days Mohammed strove to 
deliver his message, but the people hooted 
him through the streets, pelted him with 
stones, and finally obliged him to flee 
the city pursued by a relentless rabble. 
Bleeding and fainting, he paused to rest 
in an orchard, to recover strength before 
going back to the insults of his own 
people. There raising his hands towards 
heaven, he prayed: “O Lord ! I make my 
complaint unto Thee, out of my feeble¬ 
ness and my insignificance before man¬ 
kind. Thou most merciful God, Lord 
of the weak! Thou art my Lord. For¬ 
sake me not, nor leave me a prey to strang¬ 
ers or to mine enimies. If Thou art 
not offended, I am safe. I seek refuge in 
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the light of Thy countenance, by which 
all darkness is dispelled and peace prevails. 
Let not Thy anger come upon me; 
otherwise solve my difficulty as it pleases 
Thee. There is no fear and no power 
but in Thee ! ” 

Half-way lay the Valley of Nakhlab, 
with an idol fane and a shady grove. 
Here Mohammed halted. And, as was. 
his wont, after his prayers, he recited 
certain portions from the Koran, which 
falling upon the ears of a group of men 
from Nisibin and Nineveh, in Meso¬ 
potamia, gained them over to his cause . 1 

Mohammed spent some days at 
Nalchlah, and then went on his way. 

He entered Mecca under the pledge 
of protection granted to him by a brave 
nobleman named Mutim. Here he lived 
for some time retired from his people, 
preaching occasionally, but confining his. 
efforts mainly to the strangers who 
congregated at Mecca and its vicinity 
during the season of the pilgrimage, hop- 


1 Koran, S. 72. 1 ff.; S.46. 29 It. 
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ing to find among them some who 
would carry his message to their people. 

For a time all his attempts to gain 
converts among the pilgrims were un¬ 
successful. They drew back from a man 
stigmatized as an apostate, and the world¬ 
ly-minded were unwilling to befriend 
one proscribed by the powerful of his 
native place. 

“ Mohammad thus holding his people 
at bay; waiting in the still expectation 
of victory; to outward appearance defence¬ 
less, and with his little band as it were 
in the lion’s mouth; yet trusting in His 
almighty power whose Messenger he 
believed himself to be, resolute and 
unmoved; presents a spectacle of sub¬ 
limity paralleled only by such scenes in 
the Sacred Records as that of the prophet 
of Israel when he complained to his 
Master, ‘I, even I only, am left .’” 1 

“ Nay,” to Muir and those of his 
■school, “ the spectacle is in one point 

1 Sir Wm, Muir, The Life of Mohammad, p. 126. 
Weir’s edn. 
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of view even more amazing, for the 
prophets of old were upheld (as we may 
suppose) by the prevailing consciousness 
of a divine inspiration, and strengthened 
by the palpable demonstrations of mira¬ 
culous power; while with the Arabian 
his recollection of former doubts, and 
confessed inability to work any miracle, 
may at times have cast across him a 
shadow of uncertainty. It is this which 
brings if possible into still bolder pro¬ 
minence the marvellous self-possession 
and enthusiasm which sustained Mo¬ 
hammad on his course.” 

But Mohammed did not lose heart. 
At length, one day as he was preaching 
on the hill of Akabah, a little to the 
north of Mecca, he drew the attention 
of certain pilgrims from Yethrib, who 
became his converts, and returning to 
their city spread the message of Islam. 

The following year these Yethribites 
returned, bringing six more of their 
fellow-citizens as deputies from the two 
principal tribes of Aus and Khazraj 
who occupied that city. These also took 
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the oath of allegiance, and returned to 
their city. In a short time, they so 
prepared the ground by their zealous pro¬ 
pagation, that the new faith spread 
rapidly from house to house and from 
tribe to tribe. 

About this time, hopes of the dawn¬ 
ing of a new day and glorious scenes 
of a happy future now and then flitted 
across the mind of Mohammed. In 
one of these broodings occurred the 
notable Vision of the Night-journey which 
was to materialise the following year 
with such marvellous consequences : That 
Mohammed was led, under Divine 
guidance, on a journey, by night marches, 
from Mecca to a far-off place, there to 
behold the might and power of God’s Provi¬ 
dence . 1 How this came about in history 
will form the subject of the following 
pages. 

Again the time of pilgrimage came 
round and with it the Yethribites 
accompanied by upwards of seventy of 


1 Koran, S, 17. 1. 
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the converts of Yethrib came to Mecca 
to invite the Prophet to take up his 

abode in their city. Mohammed gave 
them a midnight meeting on the hill 
of Akabah. His uncle Abbas (who took 
an affectionate interest in his welfare, 
though no convert to his doctrines) 
entreated these converts from Yethrib 
not to entice his nephew to their city 
until more able to protect him, warning 
them that their open adoption of the 
new faith would bring all Arabia in 
arms against them. His warnings and 
entreaties were in vain: a solemn com¬ 
pact was made between the parties. The 
former pledge was repeated and the 
following added : 

We would defend him and his, even as 
we would our own women and children. 

And every one of the converts swore 
allegiance to Mohammed and his God. 
The voice of some stranger near by 
disp/^sed the meeting. 

The following morning the Koreish 
manifested a knowledge of what had 
taken place in the night, and treated 
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the new confederates with great harsh¬ 
ness as they were leaving Mecca. It was 
clear that Mecca was no longer a place 
for the Moslems, and a few days 
after when the Yethribites had departed, 
Mohammed, seeing a crisis at hand, 
and being resolved to leave the city, 
advised his followers generally to provide 
for their safety. For two months the 
Moslems were leaving Mecca in small 
companies to make the journey of 286 
miles to Yethrib. One hundred families 
had gone, and whole quarters of the 
city were deserted, left with empty 
houses and locked doers. There were 
but three Moslems now left at Mecca— 
Mohammed, Abu-Bakr, and Ali. “ Like 
the captain of a sinking ship, the 
Prophet would not leave till all the crew 
were safe. But now they were all gone 
save his two early friends, and every¬ 
thing was ready for the journey; still 
the Prophet did not go.’’ Abu-Sufyan, 
at this time governor of the city, held 
a meeting of the chiefs of the Koreish 
to devise some means of wreaking a 
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vengeance upon Mohammed. Some ad¬ 
vised that Mohammed should be banished ; 
but it was objected that he might gain 
other tribes to his interest, or perhaps 
the people of Yethrib. Others proposed 
to wall him up in a dungeon until he 
died, but it was surmised that his friends 
might effect his escape. At length, it was 
decided that the only effectual check on 
the growing evil was to put Mohammed 
to death; and as a means of sharing 
the odium of the deed, and withstand¬ 
ing the vengeance it might awaken 
among the relatives of the victim, it 
was arranged that a mumber of each 
family should plunge his sword into 
the heart of Mohammed. 

A number of noble youths were selected 
for the deed. As night advanced, they 
posted themselves round the Prophet’s 
dwelling. There they watched all night 
long, waiting to murder him when he 
should leave his house in the early dawn; 
peeping now and then through a crevice 
to make sure that he still lay on bed. 
On the other side, the instinct of self- 
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preservation was doing its- own work. 
In order to keep the attention of the 
assassins fixed upon the bed, Mohammed 
put his own garment upon the devoted 
Ali, bade him lie on his bed, and escaped, 
like David, through the window. He 
went straight to Abu-Bakr, and with 
him sought refuge in a cave on Mount 
Thaur, about an hour-and-a-half’s journey 
from Mecca. 

In the meantime, as the day dawned, 
the assassins had burst open the door 
and rushed towards the couch. The 
sleeper started up; but instead of Mo¬ 
hammed, Ali stood before them. Amazed 
and confounded, yet struck by the self- 
denying spirit of the youthful Ali, they 
demanded, “Where is Mohammed?” 
“Was la keeper over him?” replied 
Ali, and walked forth. Nor did any 
one care to molest him. 

The Koreish were now mad with rage 
at the escape of their victim: they pro¬ 
claimed a reward of an hundred camels 
to any one who should bring them 
Mohammed alive or dead. Horsemen 
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•scoured the country. On more than one 
occasion, the danger approached so near 
that the heart of Abu-Bakr, though a 
very brave man, quaked with fear. 
“We are but two,” said he. “Nay!” 
said Mohammed, “ we are three; be 
not distressed then, surely God is 
with us.” And indeed He was with them. 
A spider, it is said, wove its web at 
the entrance, and wild pigeons settled on 
the branches of the adjoining trees in 
undisturbed repose. For three days Mo¬ 
hammed and his companion remained 
there. On the fourth day when thev 
presumed the ardour of pursuit had 
abated, the fugitives ventured forth, 
and set out for Yethrib by unfrequented 
paths. But even here the way was full 
of danger. They had not proceeded 
far before they were overtaken by a 
wild and fierce warrior named Surakah. 
The heart of Abu-Bakr misgave him, 
but Mohammed said God would protect 
them. And He did indeed protect them. 
As Surakah overtook Mohammed, his 
horse reared and fell with him at the 
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Prophet’s feet. Struck with sudden awe, 
he entreated the forgiveness of Mohammed, 
and made the profession of Islam. 

The. fugitives continued their journey 
until they reached Kuba, a hill about 
two miles from Yethrib. Here Mohammed 
halted for four days, and made many 
converts from among its inhabitants. 

On the 2nd of July 622 A.C. the 
Prophet entered Yethrib amidst universal 
rejoicings of its people, who, in honour 
of the Prophet, changed the ancient 
name of their city to Medinatun-Nabi, or 
the City of the Prophet; afterwards 
contracted into al-Medinah, or the City, by 
way of pre-eminence. 

This was the memorable Hijrat, (cor¬ 
rupted into Hegirah), or the Flight of 
Mohammed, from which the Moslem Era 
dates. 

I give below, in the words of Sir 
William Muir, a survey of the career of 
Mohammed at Mecca: 

“ Few and simple as were the precepts 
of Mohammad up to this time, his 
teaching had wrought a marvellous and 
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a mighty work. Never since the days 
when primitive Christianity startled the 
world from its sleep and waged mortal 
combat with heathenism, had men seen 
the like arousing of spiritual life, and 
faith that suffered sacrifice and took joy¬ 
fully the spoiling of goods for conscience’ 
sake. 

“ From time beyond memory, Mecca 
and the whole peninsula had been steep¬ 
ed in spiritual torpor. The slight and tran¬ 
sient influences of Judaism, Christianity, 
or philosophical inquiry, upon the Arab 
mind had been but as the ruffling here 
and there of the surface of a quiet lake ,* 
all remained still and motionless below. 
The people were sunk in superstition, 
cruelty, and vice. It was a common prac¬ 
tice for the eldest son to take to 
wife his father’s widows, whom he in¬ 
herited with the rest of the estate. Pride 
and poverty had introduced among them 
(as they have among the Hindoos) the 
crime of female infanticide. Their re- 

1 “It is stringently prescribed in the Korun 
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ligion was a gross idolatry; and their 
faith the dark superstitious dread of 
unseen beings whose goodwill they sought 
to propitiate and whose ‘ displeasure to 
avert, rather than the belief in an over¬ 
ruling Providence. The Life to come 
and Retribution of good and evil as 
motives of action were practically un¬ 
known. 

“Thirteen years before the Hijra, Mecca 
lay lifeless in this debased state. What 
a change had those thirteen years now 
produced! A band of several hundred 
persons had rejected idolatry, adopted 
the worship of One God, and surrendered 
fhemselves implicitly to the guidance of 
what they believed a Revelation from 
Him; praying to the Almighty with 
frequency and fervour, looking for pardon 
through His mercy, and striving to fol¬ 
low after good works, almsgiving, purity, 
and justice. They now lived under a 
constant sense of the omnipotent power 
of God, .and of His providential care 

(lxxxi. 8, etc.;, and disappeared with the progress 
of Islam.” 
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over the minutest of their concerns. In 
all the gifts of nature, in every relation 
of life, at each turn of their affairs, 
individual or public, they saw His hand. 
And, above all, the new existence in 
which they exulted was regarded as the 
mark of His especial grace; while the 
unbelief of their blinded fellow-citizens 
was the hardening stamp of reprobation. 
Mohammad was the minister of life to 
them, the source under God of their 
new-born hopes; and to him they yielded 
an implicit submission. 

“ In so short a period Mecca had, 
from this wonderful movement, been 
rent into two factions which, unmind¬ 
ful of the old land-marks of tribe and 
family, arrayed themselves in deadly 
opposition one against the other. The 
Believers bore persecution with a patient 
and tolerant spirit. And though it was 
their wisdom so to do, the credit of a 
magnanimous forbearance may be freely 
accorded. One hundred men and women 
rather than abjure their precious faith, 
had abandoned home and sought refuge. 
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till the storm should be overpast, in 
Abyssinian exile. And now again a 
larger number, with the Prophet him¬ 
self, were emigrating from their fondly- 
loved city with its sacred Temple, to 
them the holiest spot on earth, and 
fleeing to Medina. There, the same 
marvellous charm had within two or 
three years been preparing for them a 
brotherhood ready to defend the Prophet 
and his followers with their blood. 
Jewish truth had long sounded in the 
ears of the men of Medina; but it was 
not until they heard the spirit-stirring 
strains of the Arabian prophet that they 
too a*voke from their slumber, and sprang 
suddenly into a new and earnest life.” 1 

“A great change now comes over the 
Prophet’s life. It is still the same man, 
but the surroundings are totally different; 
the work to be done is on a wider, rougher 
stage. Thus far we have seen a gentle, 
thoughtful boy tending the sheep round 
Mekkaa young man of little note, 

1 Sir William Muir, The Life of Mohammad 9 
pp. 161, 162. Weir’s edn. 
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of whom the people only knew that 
he was pure and upright and true;— 
then a man of forty whose solitary 
communion with his soul has pressed 
him to the last terrible questions that 
each man, if he will think at all, 
must some time ask himself—What is 
life ? What does this world mean ? 
What is reality, what is truth ? Long 
months, years perhaps, we know not 
how long and weary, filled with the 
tortures of doubt and the despair of ever 
attaining to the truth, filled with the dreary 
thought of his aloneness in the relent¬ 
less universe, and the longing to end it 
all, brought at last their fruits—sure 
conviction of the great secret of life, 
a firm belief in the Creator in whom 
all things live and move and have their 
being, whom to serve is man’s highest 
duty and privilege, the one thing to be 
done. And then ten years of struggling 
with careless, unthinking idolators; ten 
years of slow ' results, the gaining over 
of a few close friends, the devoted 
attachment of some slaves and men of 
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the meaner rank; finally, the conversion 
of half-a-dozen great citizen chiefs, 
ending in the flight of the whole brother¬ 
hood of believers from their native 
city and their welcome to a town of 
strangers, where the faith had forced 
itself home to the hearts of perhaps 
two hundred citizens. It was but little 
that was done; so many years of toil, 
of indomitable courage and perseverance 
and long-suffering, and only about three 
hundred converts at the end! But it 
was the seed of a great harvest. Mo¬ 
hammad had shown men what he was; 
the nobility of his character, his strong 
friendship, his endurance and courage, 
above all, his earnestness and fiery en¬ 
thusiasm for the truth he came to 
preach,—these things had revealed the 
hero, the master whom it was alike 
impossible to disobey and impossible not 
to love. Henceforward it is only a 
question of time. As the men of Medina 
come to know Mohammad, they too' 
will devote themselves to him body and 
soul; and the enthusiasm will catch fire 
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and spread among the tribes till all 
Arabia is at the feet of the Prophet of 
the One God. 'No emperor with his 
tiaras was obeyed as this man in a cloak 
of his own clouting.’ He had the gift 
of influencing men, and he had the 
nobility only to influence them for good.” 1 

We shall now see Mohammed as 
statesman and king. Though he came 
as a fugitive, yet it was not long before 
his word was supreme in his adopted 
city. 

“ He had to rule over a mixed and 
divided people, and this must have helped 
him to the supreme voice. There were 
four distinct parties at Medina. First, 
the ‘Refugees’ (Muhajiroon), who had fled 
from Mekka; on these Mohammad could' 
always rely with implicit faith. But he 
attached equal importance to the early 
converts of Medina, who had invited him 
among them and given him a home 
when the future seemed very hopeless 
before him, and who were thenceforward 


1 Laiie-Poole. 
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known by the honourable title of the 
‘Helpers’ (Ansar). How devoted was the 
affection of these men is shown by the well- 
known scene at El-Ji’raneh, when the 
Helpers were discontented with their share 
of the spoils, and Mohammad answered, 
‘ Why are ye disturbed in mind because 
of the things of this life wherewith I 
have sought to incline the hearts of 
these men of Mekka into Islam, whereas 
ye are already steadfast in the faith ? 
Are ye not satisfied that others should 
obtain the flocks and the camels, while 
ye carry back the Prophet of the Lord 
unto your homes ? Nay, I will not leave 
you for ever. If all mankind went one 
way, and the men of Medina went an¬ 
other way, verily I would go the 
way of the men of Medina. The Lord 
be favourable unto them, and bless them, 
and their sons, and their sons’ sons, for 
ever!’ And the ‘Helpers’ wept upon 
their beards, and cried with one voice, 
f Yea, we are well satisfied, O Prophet, 
with our lot.’ To retain the allegiance 
of the Refugees and the Helpers was 
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never a trouble to Mohammad; the 
only difficulty was to rein in their zeal 
and hold them back from doing things 
of blood and vengeance on the enemies 
of Islam. To prevent the danger of 
jealousy between the Refugees and the 
Helpers, Mohammad assigned each Re¬ 
fugee to one of the Ansar to be his 
brother; and this tie of gossipry super¬ 
seded ail nearer ties, till Mohammad 
saw the time was over when it was 
.needed. The third party in Medina was 
that of the ‘Disaffected,’ or in the language 
of Islam the ‘Hypocrites’ (Munafikoon). 
This was composed of the large body 
of men who gave in their nominal 
allegiance to Mohammad and his religion 
when they saw they could not safely 
withstand his power, but who were 
always ready to turn about it they 
thought there was a chance of his ovei- 
throw. Mohammad treated these men 
and their leader ’Abdullah ibn Ubayy 
■ (who himself aspired to the sovranty of 
Medina) with patient courtesy and friend¬ 
liness, and, though they actually deserted 
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him more than once at vitally critical 
moments, he never retaliated, even when 
he was strong enough to crush them, 
but rather sought to win them over 
beartily to his cause by treating them 
as though they were what he would 
have them be. The result was that this 
party gradually diminished and became 
absorbed in the general mass of earnest 
Muslims, and though up to its leader’s 
death it constantly called forth Mo¬ 
hammad’s powers of conciliation, after 
that it vanished from the history of parties. 

“ The fourth party was the real thorn 
in the Prophet’s side. It consisted of 
the Jews, of whom three tribes were 
settled in the suburbs of Medina. They 
had at first been well disposed to Mo¬ 
hammad’s coming. He could not indeed 
be the Messiah, because he was not of 
the lineage of David; but he would do 
very well to pass off upon their neigh¬ 
bours, the pagan Arabs, as, if not the 
Messiah, at least a great prophet; and 
by his influence the Jews might regain 
their old supremacy in Medina. . . . 
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When Mohammad came, they found out 
their mistake; instead of a tool they 
had a master. He told the people, in¬ 
deed, the stories of the Mid rash, and he 
professed to revive the religion of Abra¬ 
ham : but he added to this several 
damning articles; he taught that Jesus 
was the Messiah, that no other Messiah 
was to be looked for; and, moreover, 
while reverencing and inculcating the 
doctrine of the Hebrew prophets and of 
Christ, as he knew it, he yet insisted on 
his own mission as in nowise inferior 
to theirs—as, in fact, the seal of pro¬ 
phecy by which all that went before 
was confirmed or abrogated. The illusion 
was over: the Jews would have nothing 
to say to Islam: they set themselves 
instead to oppose it, ridicule it, and vex its 
Preacher in every way that their notorious 
ingenuity could devise. 

“The step was false: the Jews missed 
their game, and they had to pay for it. 
Whether it was possible to form a coali¬ 
tion,—whether the Jews might have in¬ 
duced Mohammad to waive certain minor 
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points if they recognised his prophetic 
mission,—it is difficult to say. It seems 
most probable that Mohammad would 
not have yielded a jot to their demands, 
and would have accepted nothing short 
of unconditional surrender to his religion. 
And it is at least doubtful whether 
Islam would have gained anything by a 
further infusion of Judaism. It already 
contained all that it could assimilate 
of the Hebrew faith; the rest was too 
narrow for the universal scope of Islam. 
The religion of Mohammad lost little,, 
we may be sure, by the standing aloof 
of the Arabian Jews; but the Jews 
themselves lost much. Mohammad, indeed, 
treated them kindly so long as kind¬ 
ness was possible. He made a treaty 
with them, whereby the rights of the 
Muslims and the Jews were defined. They 
were to practise their several religions 
unmolested ; protection and security were 
promised to all the parties to the treaty, 
irrespective of creed ; each was to help 
the other if attacked ; no alliance was 
to be made with Kureysh; war was to 
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be made in common, and no war could 
be made without the consent of Mo¬ 
hammad : crime alone could do away with 
the protection of this treaty. 

“ But the Jews would not content them¬ 
selves with standing aloof; they must 
needs act on the offensive. . . . When 

asked which they preferred, Islam or 
idolatry, they frankly avowed that they 
preferred idolatry. To lie about their 
own religion and to ridicule another 
religion that was doing a great and good 
work around them was not enough for 
these Jews; they must set their poets 
to work to lampoon the women of the 
believers in obscene verse, and such out¬ 
rages upon common decency, not to say 
upon the code of Arab honour and 
chivalry, became a favourite occupation 
among the poets of the Jewish clans. 

“These were offences against the re¬ 
ligion and the persons of the Muslims. 
They also conspired against the state. 
Mohammad was not only the preacher 
of Islam, he was also the king of Medina, 
and was responsible for the safety and 
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peace of the city As a prophet, he 
■could afford to ignore the jibes of the 
Jews, though they maddened him to fury; 
but as the chief of the city, the general 
in a time of almost continual warfare, 
when Medina was kept in a state of 
military defence and under a sort of 
militar) discipline, he could not over¬ 
look teachery. He was bound by his duty 
to his subjects to suppress a party that 
might (and nearly did) lead to the sack 
of the city by investing armies. The 
measures he took for this object have 
furnished his European biographers with 
a handle for attack. It is, I believe, 
solely on the ground of his treatment 
of the Jews that Mohammad has been 
called ‘a bloodthirsty tyrant:’ it would 
certainly be difficult to support the 
epithet on other grounds. 

“The bloodthirstiness consists in this: 
some half-dozen Jews, who had distin¬ 
guished themselves by their virulence 
against the Muslims, or by their custom 
of carrying information to the common 
enemy of Medina, were executed; two 
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of the three Jewish clans were sent in¬ 
to exile, just as they had previously 
come into exile, and the third was ex¬ 
terminated—the men killed, and the 
women and children made slaves. The 
•execution of the half-dozen marked 
Jews is generally called assassination, be¬ 
cause a Muslim was sent secretly to 
kill each of the criminals. The reason 
is almost too obvious to need explana¬ 
tion. There were no police or law-courts 
or even courts-martial at Medina; some 
•one of the followers of Mohammad must 
therefore be the executor of the sentence 
•of death, and it was better it should 
be done quietly, as the executing of a 
man openly before his clan would have 
■caused a brawl and more bloodshed and re¬ 
taliation, till the whole city had become 
mixed up in the quarrel. If secret 
assassination is the word for such deeds, 
secret assassination was a necessary part of 
the internal government of Medina. The 
men must be killed, and best in that way. 
In saying this I assume that Mohammad 
was cognisant of the deed, and that it 
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was not merely a case of private vengeance ; 
but in several instances the evidence that 
traces these executions to Mohammad’s 
order is either entirely wanting or is 
too doubtful to claim our credence. 

“Of the sentences upon the three whole 
clans, that of exile, passed upon two 
,of them, was clement enough. They were 
a turbulent set, always setting the people 
of Medina by the ears; and finally a brawl 
followed by an insurrection resulted in 
the expulsion of one tribe; and in¬ 
subordination, alliance with enemies, and 
a suspicion of conspiracy against the 
Prophet’s life, ended similarly for the 
second. Both tribes had violated the 
original treaty, and had endeavoured in 
every way to bring Mohammad and his 
religion to ridicule and destruction. The 
only question is whether their punish¬ 
ment was not too light. Of the third 
clan a fearful example was made, not 
by Mohammad, but by an arbiter appointed 
by themselves. When the Kureysh and 
their allies were besieging Medina, and 
had well-nigh stormed the defences, this 
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Jewish tribe entered into negotiations 
with the enemy, which were only cir¬ 
cumvented by the diplomacy of the 
Prophet. When the besiegers had retired, 
Mohammad naturally demanded an ex¬ 
planation of the Jews. They resisted in 
their dogged way, and were themselves be¬ 
sieged and compelled to surrender at 
discretion. Mohammad, however, consent¬ 
ed to the appointing of a chief of a 
tribe allied to the Jews as the judge 
who should pronounce sentence upon 
them. The man in question was a fierce 
soldier, who had been wounded in the 
attack on the Jews, and indeed died 
from his wound the same day. This 
chief gave sentence that the men, in 
number some six hundred, should be killed, 
and the women and children enslaved ; 1 


1 This was in strict accordance with the admitted 
customs of war among the Jews ; rf. Deuteronomy 
xx. 10-18. But Mohammed received the judgment 
of Saad (the arbiter, on whom the tribe of Koreimh 
relied for mercy) with the remark, “ Thou hast 
truly decided like a king.” (Bukhari: Kitahu'l- 
Jihad.) To him it pronounced all the caprice of a 
despotic monarch. In fact, the women and children 
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and the sentence was carried out. It 
was a harsh, bloody sentence, worthy 
of the episcopal generals of the army 
against the Albigenses, or of the deeds 
of the Augustan age of Puritanism; but 
it must be remembered that the crime 
of these men was high treason against 
the State, during time of siege; and those 
who have read how Wellington’s march 
could be traced by the bodies of deserters 
and pillagers hanging from the trees, 
need not be surprised at the summary 


were not guilty of treason, and deserved no punish- 
meat. Saad's judgment was allowed to be applied to 
those only who were guilty. ie One woman alone 
was put to death; it was she who threw the mill¬ 
stone from the battlements.” (Muir, The Life of 
Mahomet) vol. ni p. 277.) All the women and 
children were afterwards released; some ransomed 
themselves, others went oft with their freedom. 
But nobody was sold into slavery. The number 
of men executed could scarcely have been 200. 
Cf. Syed Ameer Ali, A Critical Examination of 
the Life and Teachings of Mohammed, p. 113. 
Williams and Norgate, London. 1873. Also M. Cheragh 
Ali, A Critical Exposition of the Popular ‘ Jihad ’ 
p. 91. This last work may also be referred to in 
regard to many a trash collected by certain European 
writers on the punishment meted out to the un¬ 
fortunate Komzah, 
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execution of a traitorous clan.” 1 

Whilst Mohammed’s supremacy was 
being established and maintained among 
the mixed population of Medinah, a vigor¬ 
ous warfare was being carried on outside 
with his old persecutors, the Koreish. 

The route of the Koreish caravan traffic 
with the north passed between Medinah 
and the sea-coast. This put the Meccans 
in constant touch with the state of affairs 
at Medinah, and any moment they might 
pour in their army against Mohammed 
and his band of refugees and those who 
had made common cause with them. Soon 
after settling his affairs at home, Mo¬ 
hammed therefore- sent reconnoitring 
parties to bring him news of the movements 
of the Meccans, whose attitude, he had 
reason to believe, had becorcfe more hostile 
since his flight to Medinah. Such were the 
parties of 30 men despatched under 
Hamzah, of 50 or 60 men under 
Obeidah, of 20 men under Saad, and of 
7 men under Abdullah son of Jahsh. 


1 Lan e-Poole. 
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Mohammed also led several expeditions to 
conclude treaties of neutrality with 
the neighbouring tribes like those of 
Damrah (who were connected with Mecca) 
and Mudlij (a tribe of Kinanah related 
to the Koreish). Such were his expedi¬ 
tions to al-Abwa, Bowat, and Osheira. 1 

It was not till the second year of the 
general expulsion of the Moslems from 
Mecca, when the Prophet was greatly 
concerned on receiving the news of the 
advance of the Koreish, with a large 
army of 1000 strong, mounted on 700 
camels and 100 horses upon Medinah, 
that the Moslems prepared for battle. 
Medinah is 276 miles, or 12 stages, to 
the north of Mecca. The Koreish had 
already marched fully armed. What was 
to be done for the preservation of the 
poor Moslems and the men of Medinah 
who had made common cause with them ? 

in this extremity came the following 
strict injunction :— 

1 “ The provisions are noted only generally, that 
neither party would levy war against the other, 
nor help the enemies.”—Muir, Life, iii. 67, note. 
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“ Fight in the cause of God with those 
who fight with you; but transgress not; 
verily God loves not the transgressors. . . 

“ But if they desist [from fighting with 
you, God does not allow you to fight 
with them], for verily God is forgiv¬ 
ing, compassionate. 

“And fight with them until there be 
no more mischief-making and the judg¬ 
ment of God come; but if they desist, 
then let there be no hostility, except 
against the wrong-doers. ” 1 

But the Prophet was still reluctant to 
stand up for war till it occurred to him 
that he was head of the State as well 
as of the Church, and as in duty bound 
to his subjects, had to defend Medinah 
against any aggressive attacks of the 
Koreish; his conscience smote him and 
then came the following :— 

“Enjoined upon you is war; but it is 
hateful to you. Yet it may be that ye 
hate a thing while it is good for you, 
and it may be that ye love a thing 


1 Koran, S. 2. 190-93. 
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while it is bad for you: God knows, and' 
ye—ye do not know. ” 1 

The Koreish had already marched 6 
stages from Mecca and were now mid¬ 
way between Mecca and Medina Mo¬ 
hammed proposed to check their ad¬ 
vance by a rapid march, and set out 
from Medinah with 300 of his faithful 
followers and entered the fertile valley 
watered by the brook Badr. Here Mo¬ 
hammed posted his little army on a 
rising ground, with water at the foot 
of it- And here was fought the first battle 
of Islam, in which the Moslems came 
out victorious. 

Forty-nine of the Koreish remained' 
dead on the field, and nearly the same 
number were taken prisoners. Fourteen 
Moslems were slain. 

After the enemy had disappeared, 
Mohammed arranged for the burial of 
their dead. The sight of his dead enemies, 
moved him deeply; and placing himself 
by the side of the large grave or pit which 


1 Koran, S. 2. 216. 
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had been prepared for them, he addressed 
to them a solemn apostrophe : “Ye my kin¬ 
dred ! ye rejected me while others believed 
in me; ye cast me forth while others 
gave me refuge; ye fought against me 
while others came to my help What 
destiny has been yours! Alas! all that 
God threatened is fulfilled.” 

Next came the question of prisoners. 
“In pursuance of Mohammad’s command, 
and in accord with the passage already 
quoted, 1 the Citizens and such of the Re¬ 
fugees as had houses of their own, received 
the prisoners with kindness and considera¬ 
tion. ‘ Blessings on the men of Medina! 
said one of these in later days: ‘ they 
made us ride, while they themselves 
walked afoot; they gave us wheaten 
bread to eat when there was little of it, 
contenting themselves with dates.’” 2 

Not one prisoner was executed. 3 


1 Koran, S. 8. 67 ft 

2 Muir. 

" Only one of them was afterwards put to death. 
His name was Abdul-Uzza. He had been one of 
the bitterest persecutors of Moslems at Mecca* 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that 
some of the captives, yielding to these 
influences, declared themselves Believers, 
and to such their liberty was at once 
granted.” 1 The rest of “ the captives 
were redeemed according to their several 
means—some paying a thousand, and 
others as much as four thousand pieces. 
Such as had nothing to give were liberated 
without payment; but a service was 
required . . . —to each were allotted 

ten boys, to be taught the art of writing; 
and the teaching was accepted as a 
ransom.” 2 

Soon after his return to Medinah, 
Mohammed tried every possible means 


Having fallen into the hands of Moslems at Badr, 
he besought Mohammed to release him by way of com¬ 
passion for his five daughters. Mohammed granted 
him his life and liberty without ransom on con¬ 
dition that he would never again bear up arms 
against the Moslems or their Prophet. As soon, how- 
•ever, as he had reached home, he exhorted the Arabs 
of his tribe to make war upon the Moslems, and 
himself Joined the invading army of Mecca This 
time he was caught at Hamra and duly executed 
iby the Moslems. 

1 Muir, Life, p. 234. 

2 Ibid. ■ 
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of obtaining a pacific solution of the 
difficulty which had arisen between the 
Moslems and their enemies, the Koreish of 
Mecca, and to avert war and its horrors. 
He informed the Koreish that if they 
desisted from attacking the Moslems they 
would be forgiven :— 

“ [Ye people of Mecca!] if ye wish 
for a decision [of the matter between us], 
now is the decision come to you; and 
if ye desist [from attacking the Moslems], 
it will be better for you; but if ye 
return [to it], we will return too; and 
your forces shall avail not at all, though 
they be many, for that God is with 
the faithful. 1 

“Say to the unbelievers that if they 
'desist [from attacking the Moslems], 
what is already past shall be forgiven 
them; but if they return [to attack them], 
the example of those of old is already 
'before them.’ ; a 

But all this to no effect. 

As soon as the Koreish prisoners ha< 


i Koran, S. 8. 19. 


2 S. 8. 38. 
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returned home, preparations were made 
at Mecca for another attack on Medinah. 
And with this view their chief Abu- 
Sufyan set out from Mecca with 200 
mounted followers and, arrived by night at 
the Jewish settlement of an-Nadir, was 
by them hospitably entertained and fur¬ 
nished with intelligence regarding Medinah. 
On his way back, he fell upon the corn¬ 
fields and palm-gardens of the Medinites, 
burning to the ground their farm-houses 
and killing some cultivators. Alarm being 
given, Mohammed hastened in pursuit of 
him, but the enemy disappeared. 

About this time two or three expe¬ 
ditions were undertaken against the tribes 
inhabiting the plain east of Medinah. 

The Juheinah and other tribes on the 
sea-coast were already won over to Mo¬ 
hammed, but there remained the eastern 
caravan route to Babylonia which passed 
through the territories of two powerful 
nomad tribes, Suleim and Ghatafan, both 
allied to the Koreish and employed by 
them as carriers. Henceforth their atti¬ 
tude, especially of the Suleim, had be- 
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come actively hostile towards Mohammed. 
Incited by the Koreish, and by the ex¬ 
ample of Abu-Sufyan, they now projected 
a plundering attack upon Medinah. 
Timely intelligence reached Medinah 
that they had begun to assemble at 
Karkaratul-Kadr; Mohammed anticipating 
their design, hastened to surprise them 
at the head of 200 men. On reaching 
the spot Mohammed found it deserted. 

A month later, the Ghatafan were 
reported to be again collecting troops 
in Najd. Heading a strong force of 
450 men, Mohammed set out against 
them. On his approach, the enemy re¬ 
tired to the hills. A little later, Mo¬ 
hammed led another attack, at the head 
of 300 men, against the Suleim, who still 
maintained a threatening attitude. Arrived 
at their rendezvous, he found that the 
force had broken up. 1 

The following month Mohammed re¬ 
ceived intelligence that a Koreish envoy 
who had come with a caravan traversing 


1 Abridged from Sir Wm. Muir. 
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the tableland of the ce'ntral desert, had 
visited the Jewish tribe of an-Nadir and 
was entertained by them. He immediately 
despatched Zeid with 100 picked and well- 
mounted men to intercept the caravan. 
The leaders of the Koreish fled, the rest 
were overpowered, and all the merchan¬ 
dise was captured. 1 

A year had passed since the battle of 
Badr, and the Meccans were now marching 
upon Medina: they were 3,000 strong. 
Of these 700 were mailed warriors, and 
200 well-mounted cavalry; the remainder 
riding on camels. The army reached 
Dhul-Huleifah, about five miles west of 
Medinah, and then marching a few 
miles north, encamped in the fertile plain 
beneath the hill of Ohad. 

Mohammed could only muster a thous- 

1 u From the moment one state is at war with 
another, it has, on general principles, a right to 
seize on all the enemy’s property of whatsoever kind 
and wheresoever found, and to appropriate the 
property thus taken to its own use, or to that of the 
captors 11 —Wheaton, Elements of International Law, 
p. 419. Boston, 1855. Also Lieber, Miscellaneous 
Writings; Political Science, vol. ii. p. 250. Phil a* 
delphia, 1881. 
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and men: 100 had cuirasses, and but two 
were horsemen. With these he marched 
from Medinah and reached the sandy- 
plain beneath the peaks of Ohad. His 
strict injunctions to his people were not to 
commence the fight but to stand firm 
and maintain their position. Above all, 
the archers were to keep to their posts, 
let the battle go as it might, lest the 
cavalry should fall upon his rear. The 
battle raged thick, and as the centre of 
the enemy was beginning to yield, the 
archers forgot the commands of Mohammed, 
and leaving their post, dispersed in search 
of spoil. The enemy perceiving their error, 
rallied the horse and fell on the rear of the 
Moslems. The infantry of the Koreish also 
turned, and the Moslem troops, taken both 
in rear and front, had to resume the battle 
at fearful odds. The Moslems lost the day. 
In the midst of the melee a stone from 
a sling struck Mohammed on the mouth, 
cutting his lip and knocking out one 
of his front teeth; he was also wounded 
in the face by an arrow. But his prayer 
recorded at this juncture is only—“ My 
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■God! guide them into the straight path, 
for they do not know.” His uncle Hamzah 
fell, and Omar, Abu-Bakr, and Ali, all 
were wounded. But the Koreish were too 
exhausted to follow up their advantage 
and contented themselves with plundering 
and barbarously mutilating the Moslem 
■dead. Hind, the wife of Abu-Sufyan, torn 
•out and devoured the heart of Hamzah, 
and made bracelets and necklaces of the 
ears and noses of the dead. Abu-Sufyan 
bore a part of the mangled body upon 
Jiis lance as a trophy of the battle. The 
barbarities of the Koreish created among 
the Moslems a feeling of bitter exasperation, 
and they vowed to inflict a like outrage 
•on seventy of their enemies when in 
their power. But Mohammed’s appeal to 
them was— 

“And if ye inflict [an injur)], inflict 
the like of what has been inflicted upon 
you; but if ye bear patiently, surely 
best will it be for the patient. Be thou 
patient then; but thy patience is only 
[practicable] with [the help of] God. 
And grieve not thou over them, nor be 
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thou in a worry at what they devise. 
Verily, God is with those who fear [to 
do wrong] and with those who are 
benevolent.” 1 

In the next two years Abu-Sufyan, 
the restless chief of the Koreish, form¬ 
ed a confederacy with the tribes of 
Ghatafan and others, as well as with the 
Jews who had remained behind near 
Kheibar. A formidable coalition was 
formed, and with their combined forces 
now amounting to 10,000 well-equipped 
men he prepared to march upon Medinah. 
Meeting no opposition on his way, he 
soon encamped within a few miles of 
the city. Mohammed had received timely 
intelligence of the movement, and en¬ 
deavoured to put the city in a state of 
defence. With the advice of Salman, the 
Persian convert, Mohammed had a moat 
dug at some distance beyond the wall, 
on the side on which the enemy would 
approach. 

Scarcely was the moat completed when 
the enemy appeared in great force on 


1 Koran, S. 16. 126-8. 
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the neighbouring hills. Leaving Abdullah, 
a trusted officer, to command in the 
city, and keep a vigilant eye on the 
party of Abdullah son of Ubbay, Moham- 
rned sallied forth with 3,000 men, whom 
he formed in battle array, having the 
deep moat in front. Abu-Sufyan advanced 
confidently with his combined force, 
but was unexpectedly checked by the 
moat and by a galling fire from the 
Moslems drawn up beyond it. The enemy 
now encamped; and for some days the 
armies remained on each side of the 
moat, keeping up a distant combat with 
slings and stones, and flights of arrows. 

In the meantime, spies brought word to 
Mohammed that the Jewish tribe of Korei- 
zah, who had a strong castle near the city, 
and had entered into a compact with 
him, were in secret league with the 
enemy. Mohammed at once perceived 
the difficulty with his small forces to 
man the whole extent of the moat, to* 
guard against a perfidious attack from 
the tribe of Koreizah, and to maintain 
quiet in the city where the Jews must 
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have secret confederates. He at once 
deputed Saad, son of Muadh, and Saad, son 
of Obadah, to entreat the tribe of Koreizah 
to return to their duty. But all in vain. 

The siege had already lasted twenty 
days, and at last a party of the Koreish 
horsemen discovered a place where the 
moat was narrow, and putting spurs to 
their steeds succeeded in leaping over, 
followed by some of their comrades. The 
battle became general, and was main¬ 
tained with great obstinacy; several were 
slain on both sides, and Saad was severely 
wounded. At length the Koreish gave 
way, and spurred their horses to recross 
the moat. The elements now conspired 
against the besieging army; their horses 
perished fast, provisions failed, disunion 
prevailed. In the darkness of night a 
cold storm came on, with drenching 
rain and sweeping blasts from the desert. 
Their tents were blown down; the camp¬ 
fires extinguished; in the midst of the 
uproar the alarm was given that Mo¬ 
hammed had raised the storm by enchant¬ 
ment, and was coming upon them with his 
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forces. All now was panic and confusion. 
Abu-Sufyan,, finding all efforts vain to pro¬ 
duce order, mounted his camel in despair, 
and gave the word to retreat. The con¬ 
federates hurried off from the scene of 
tumult and terror, the Koreish towards 
Mecca, the others to their homes in the 
desert. 

“The next year (A.H. 6) a ten years’ 
truce was concluded with the Kureysh, 
in pursuance of which a strange scene 
took place in the following spring. It 
was agreed that Mohammad and his 
people should perform the Lesser Pilgrim¬ 
age, and that the Kureysh should for 
that purpose vacate Mekka for three 
days. Accordingly, in March 629, about 
two thousand Muslims, with Mohammad 
at their head on his famous camel El- 
Kaswa—the same on which he had fled 
from Mekka—trooped down the valley 
and performed the rites which every 
Muslim to this day observes.” 1 

“It was surely a strange sight,” says 
Muir, “which at this time presented it- 


1 Lane-Poole. 
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self in the vale of Mecca—a sight, one 
might almost say, unique in history. 
The ancient city is for three days 
evacuated altogether by its inhabitants, 
and every house deserted. As they retire, 
the exiles, many years banished from 
their birthplace, accompanied by their 
allies, fill the valley, revisit the empty 
homes of their childhood, and within 
the short allotted period fulfil the rites 
of pilgrimage. The ousted citizens with 
their families, climbing the heights around, 
take refuge under tents or rocks amongst 
the hills and glens; and, clustering on 
the overhanging peak of Abu Kobe is, 
thence watch the movements of the 
visitors beneath, as with the Prophet 
at their head they perform the sacred 
rites—anxiously scanning every figure, 
if perchance to recognise among the 
worshippers some long-lost friend or rel¬ 
ative. It was a scene rendered possible 
only by the throes that gave birth to 
Islam/’ 1 


1 Muir, The Life of Mohammad, p. 888. Wmr’s odti* 
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“When the three days were over, 
Mohammad and his party peaceably 
returned to Medina; and the Mekkans re¬ 
entered their homes. But this pilgrim¬ 
age, and the self-restraint of the Muslims 
therein, advanced the cause of Islam 
among its enemies. Converts increased 
daily, and some leading men of the 
Kureysh now went over to Mohammad. 
The clans around were sending in their 
deputations of homage. But the final 
keystone was set in the eighth year of 
the flight (A.D. 630), when a body of 
Kureysh broke the truce by attacking 
an ally of the Muslims; and Mohammad 
forthwith marched upon Mekka with ten 
thousand men, and the city, defence 
being hopeless, surrendered. Now was the 
time for the Proohet to show his blood¬ 
thirsty nature. His old persecutors are at 
his feet. Will he not trample on them, 
torture them, revenge himself after his 
own cruel manner ? Now the man will 
come forward in his true colours: we 
may prepare our horror, and cry shame 
beforehand. 
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“ But what is this ? Is there no blood 
in the streets ? Where are the bodies 
of the thousands that have been butchered ? 
Facts are hard things; and it is a fact 
that the day of Mohammad’s greatest 
triumph over his enemies was also the 
day of his grandest victory over himself. 
He freely forgave the Kureysh all the years 
of sorrow and cruel scorn they had in¬ 
flicted on him: he gave an amnesty to the 
whole population of Mekka. Four crimin¬ 
als, whom justice condemned, made up Mo¬ 
hammed’s proscription list when he entered 
as a conqueror the city of his bitterest 
•enemies. The army followed his example, 
and entered quietly and peaceably; no house 
was robbed, no woman insulted. . . . 

“ It was thus that Mohammad entered 
again his native city. Through all the 
annals of conquest, there is no triumph¬ 
ant entry like unto this one.” 1 

At noon, a Moslem at the command 
of Mohammed, summoned the people to 
prayer from the top of the Kaabah. 


1 Lane-Poole. 
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He then addressed the people in a 
sermon, setting forth his principal doc¬ 
trines, the unity, immateriality, power, 
mercy and supreme love of the Creator ; 
charity, natural equality and brotherhood 
among mankind. 

The religious ceremonial being thus 
ended, Mohammed took his station on 
the hill of Safa, and the people of Mecca, 
men and women, passed before him, 
taking the oath of fealty to him as the 
Prophet of God, and renouncing idolatry. 
In the midst of his triumph, however, 
he rejected all homage paid exclusively 
to himself, and all regal authority. 
“Why dost thou tremble?” said he to a 
man who approached with timid and falter¬ 
ing steps, “ Of what dost thou stand in 
awe? I am no king, but the son of a 
Koreish woman who ate flesh dried in the 
sun.” 

About this time Abu-Bakr approached 
Mohammed leading his father Abu-Kuhafah, 
who was bowed down with great age, 
and whose locks were as silver. Mo¬ 
hammed received him with consideration ; 
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“ Why didst thou not leave thine aged 
father in his house, Abu-Bakr ? for I 
would have gone and seen him there.” 

His lenity was equally conspicuous. 
The once haughty chiefs of the Koreish 
appeared with abject countenances before 
the man they had persecuted so virulently 
only the other day, for now their lives 
were in his power. 

“ Descendants of the Koreish, how do 
you think I should act towards you?” 
asked Mohammed of the Koreish. “ With 
kindness and pity, gracious brother and 
nephew,” replied they, with one voice. At 
these words, says the chronicler, Mo¬ 
hammed burst into tears, and said, “Yes; 
I will not reproach you to-day; God 
pardon you! verily He is the most merci¬ 
ful of the merciful.” 

Some of his followers who had shared 
his persecutions were disappointed in 
their anticipations of a bloody revenge, 
and murmured at his clemency; but 
Mohammed persisted in it, and read out 
to them the following from the Koran : 
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“ Turn aside evil with what is better. 1 2 

“ And who speaks better than he who 
calls [men] to God and does good, and then 
says Verily, I am a Moslem ? 

“ Good and evil are not alike: turn 
aside [evil] with what is better; and lo ! he 
between whom and thyself was enmity, 
shall become, as it were, [thy] warmest 
friend. s . . . 

“ Say to those who believe, that they 
pardon those who fear not the punish¬ 
ment of God. 3 . . . 

“And hasten emulously for pardon from 
your Lord and paradise, whose breadth 
is [as] the heavens and the earth, pre¬ 
pared for the pious; who are charitable 
in prosperity and adversity, and suppress 
'[their] rage, and forgive men; for God 
loves those who do good.” 4 

Among the Koreish women who ad¬ 
vanced to take the oath he descried 
Hind, the wife of Abu-Sufyan, the savage 


1 Koran, S. 23. 96. 

2 S. 41. 33 34. 

3 S. 45 14. 

4 S. 8. 133, 134. 
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woman who had animated the Koreish 
at the disastrous battle of Ohad, and 
had gnawed the heart of Hamzah, the 
uncle of Mohammed, after the battle of 
Ohad. On the present occasion she had 
disguised herself to escape detection, but 
seeing the eyes of Mohammed fixed on 
her, she threw herself at his feet, 
exclaiming, “ I am Hind ; pardon ! pardon ! ” 
Mohammed at once pardoned her. 

Among those destined for punishment 
was Waksah, the Ethiopian who had 
slain Hamzah; but he had fled from 
Mecca on the entrance of the army. At a 
subsequent period he presented himself 
before the Prophet and asked for for¬ 
giveness. He too was forgiven. 

Another of the proscribed was 
Abdullah, son of Saad, son of Sarrah, a 
young Koreish, distinguished for wit and 
humour, as well as for warlike accom¬ 
plishments. He was at one time a secretary 
to the Prophet, and when Mohammed 
dictated he used to change the words 
and denaturalise their meaning. His 
sacrilege being discovered he had flee 
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and had relapsed into idolatry. On the 
capture of the city, he supplicated Mo¬ 
hammed for pardon, which was granted, 
and he again turned a Moslem. 

Another of the proscribed was Ikramah, 
son of Abu-Jahl, who on many occasions 
had manifested a deadly hostility to the 
Prophet inherited from his father. On 
the entrance of Mohammed into Mecca, 
Ikramah threw himself upon a fleet horse, 
and escaped by an opposite gate, leaving 
behind him a beautiful wife to whom he 
was recently married. She embraced Islam, 
but soon after learnt that her husband, 
in attempting by sea to Yeman, had been 
driven back to port. Hastening to the 
presence of the Prophet, she threw her¬ 
self on her knees before him, loose, 
dishevelled, and unveiled, and implored 
grace for her husband. The Prophet, 
moved at her grief, raised her gently 
from the earth, and told her that her 
prayer was granted. Hurrying to the 
sea-port, she arrived just as the vessel 
in which her husband had embarked was 
about to sail. She returned mounted be- 
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hind him to Mecca. Touched by the 

kindness and gentle behaviour of the 
Prophet, Ikramah soon presented him¬ 
self to the Prophet and accepted Islam 
at his feet. Mohammed appointed Ikra¬ 
mah as the commander of a battalion 
of the Hawazins, as the dower of his 
beautiful and devoted wife, and bestowed 
liberal donations on the youthful couple. 

The Ansar, or helpers of Medinah, 
who had aided him in his campaign, 
began to fear its success might prove 
fatal to their own interests. They watch¬ 
ed him anxiously, as one day, after pray¬ 
ing on the hill of Safa, he sat gazing 
down wistfully upon Mecca, the scene of 
his early struggles and recent glory, and 
said one to another, “ Behold! Moham¬ 
med is conqueror and master of the city 
of his birth; he will without doubt estab¬ 
lish himself here, and forsake Medinah ! ” 
Their words reaching his ear, he turned 
to them and said, “No, by Allah! when 
ye plighted to me your allegiance, I 
swore to live and die with you ; I should 
not act as the servant of God, nor as 
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His apostle, were I to leave you.” 

And he was as good as his word. 
The city of his fathers, the metropolis 
of his race, the shrine of his religion 
was again deserted for his humble dwel¬ 
ling among those who had stood by him 
in the day of trial. 

Mohammed now despatched his prin¬ 
cipal disciples in every direction to call 
the wild tribes of the desert to Islam, 
with strict injunctions to preach peace and 
goodwill, to inculcate the faith and to 
abstain from violence, unless assailed. 

“ The taking of Mekka was soon followed 
by the adhesion of all Arabia. Every 
reader knows the story of the spread of 
Islam. The tribes of every part of the 
peninsula sent embassies to do homage 
to the Prophet. Arabia was not enough : 
the Prophet had written in his bold uncom¬ 
promising way to the great kings of 
the East, to the Persian Khusru, and 
the Greek Emperor; and these little 
knew how soon his invitation to the 
faith would be repeated, and how quickly 
Islam would be knocking at their doors 
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with no faltering hand.” 1 

When Mohammed saw men accepting 
Islam in troops he felt that his career 
was nearing its end. 2 He now resolved 
to perform a Farewell Pilgrimage to the 
city of his birth, and with this purpose 
left Medinah with nearly 1,40,000 peo¬ 
ple. 

On his arrival at Mecca after comple¬ 
ting the rites of pilgrimage Mohammed 
addressed the multitude from the top of 
Mount Arafat in solemn last words: 

“O ye people, hearken to my words, 
for I know not whether after this year 
I shall ever be amongst you here again. 

“ Your blood and your wealth and 
your property are sacred [and inviolable 
amongst one another], even as this day 
of yours is sacred in this your city du¬ 
ring this month of yours. 

“ The Lord has ordained to every man 
the share of his inheritance; a testa¬ 
ment is not lawful to the prejudice of 
heirs. 

1 Lane-Poole. 


2 Koran, S. 110. 
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“ Verily, all blood-vengeance of [the 
days of] Ignorance 1 is forbidden, [and 
all blood-feud abolished], commencing with 
the blood shed in [the da)s of] Igno¬ 
rance of [my nephew Ay as], son of 
Rabiah, son of Harith, son of Abdul- 
Muttalib, who was confided for nursing 
to the family of Leith, and whom the 
tribe of Hudheil killed. 

“ No criminal shall be charged except 
for [the crime] that lies against him; and 
no father shall be charged with regard 
to his son, nor shall the son [be charg¬ 
ed] with regard to his father. 

“Verily, all usury of [the days of] 
Ignorance is forbidden : ’ye shall only 
have the capital of your money : wrong 
not, nor be ye wronged; and the usury 
of [my uncle] Abbas, all of it, is can¬ 
celled. 

“ Verily, a Moslem is brother to a 
Moslem; and nothing which belongs to 
his brother is lawful to a Moslem, unless 
what he acquires from him lawfully. 


1 Pre-Islamic period in Arabia is generally so called. 
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“A Moslem is brother to a Moslem: 
let him not wrong him, nor forsake him, 
nor despise him. It is evil enough for 
man to despise his brother Moslem. Every¬ 
thing that belongs to a Moslem—his 
wealth, his blood, and his honour—is 
sacred to a Moslem. Take care! let there 
be no commercial transaction against 
one another amongst you ; but be ye all 
servants of God and brothers to one 
another. 

“Ye men ! ye have rights; and ye 
women ! ye have rights. Husbands ! love 
your wives and treat them kindly. Verily, 
ye have taken them on the security of 
God and have made their persons law¬ 
ful to you by the Word of God. Mind 
ye that the 'thing most disliked by God 
is divorce. 

“ And of your slaves. Take care that 
ye feed them with such food as ye eat 
yourselves, and clothe them with the 
stuff ye wear, and order them not to 
do a thing beyond their power, and if 
ye do order such a thing ye must your- 
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selves assist them in doing it. 1 Whoso- 
among you beats his slave without fault 
or slaps him in the face, his atonement 
for this is freeing him; and mind ye 
that a man who behaves ill to hi's slave 
will be shut out from Paradise. Forgive- 
thy slaves seventy times a day, for 
they are the servants of the Lord thy 
God and are not to be unjustly treated. 
Nothing pleases God more than the free¬ 
ing of slaves. 

“Ye shall surely meet your Lord, and 
He will ask you concerning your works. 
Take care ! ye do not return to unbelief 
after I am gone, striking off the necks of 
one another among you. 

“Let him who is present tell it to 
him who is absent; haply he that is told 
may remember better than he who has- 
heard it.” a 

Then looking up to the heaven he 
cried, “ O Lord! I have delivered my 
message and fulfilled my mission.” And 


1 Cf. Saying#, 845. 
a II., 358, 629. 
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the multitude answered, “ Yea, verily hast 
thou ! ” “ O Lord, 1 beseech Thee, bear 

Thou witness to it ! ” 

He now settled himself to organize 
the provinces and tribal communities which 
had accepted Islam. Missionary-officers 
were sent to the provinces and to the 
tribes for the purpose of instructing them 
more fully in the duties of Islam and 
administering justice. Muadh son of Jabal 
was sent to Yeman, and Mohammed’s 
parting injunction to him is worthy of 
more 1 than ordinary attention. He was 
asked by Mohammed by what rule he 
would be guided in his administration of 
that province. “By the law of the Ko¬ 
ran,” said Muadh. 

“ But if thou find no direction there¬ 
in ? ” 

“ Then I will act according to the 
example of the Prophet.” 

“But if that fails?” 

“ Then I will exercise my own judg¬ 
ment. ” 

Whereupon Mohammed approved high¬ 
ly of the answer of his disciple and 
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commended it to the other delegates. 

To All, whom he deputed to Ye- 
mamah, he said : “ When two parties 

come before thee for justice, do not 
decide before thou hast heard them both.’’ 

Soon after this the health of the Pro¬ 
phet continued to decline. At the news 
of his approaching end, two pretenders 
stood up claiming divine commission for 
their reign of licentiousness and plunder. 

One of them even sent a letter to 
Mohammed offering to go halves with 
him. it ran thus:— 

“From Moseilamah the Prophet of 
God to Mohammed the Prophet of God. 
I am your partner; the power must be 
divided between us: half the earth be 
mine, and the other half thine ” 

To which Mohammed sent a reply in 
the following memorable words: “ From 

Mohammed the Prophet of God 10 
Moseilamah the Liar. Peace be upon those 
who follow the straight path ! The earth 
belongs to God alone: He bestows it 
upon whom He pleases. Only those pros¬ 
per who fear the Lord ! ” 
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The Prophet though weak and feeble 
always presided at the public prayers 
until within three days of his death. 

One day after his usual prayers, he 
thus addressed the multitude: “Moslems, 
if I have wronged any one of you, here 
am I to answer for it; if I owe any¬ 
thing to any one of vou, I am here 
to repay the same.” 

Upon this, a man in the crowd re¬ 
minded Mohammed of three dirhams of 
silver which he had given to a poor man 
at the Prophet’s request, and was instantly 
repaid. “ Better,” said Mohammed, “to 
blush in this world than suffer in the 
next.” 

He then prayed fervently for the 
Moslems who had suffered for their faith, 
after which he addressed the Exiles of 
Mecca exhorting them to hold in honour 
the Helpers of Islam. “ The number of 
believex-s,” said he, “ will increase, but that 
of the Helpers never can: they were 
my family with whom I found a home, 
they believed in me when I was persecuted 
by the world.” 
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Mohammed’s malady increased from 
day to day. On Friday, the day of religious 
assemblage, he requested Abu-Bakr to 
perform the public prayers. The appear¬ 
ance of Abu-Bakr in the pulpit caused 
great agitation among the Moslems, and 
a rumour was circulated that the Prophet 
was no more. On hearing the news, 
Mohammed exerted his remaining strength 
and leaning on the shoulders of Ali 
and Fadl, he made his way into the 
Mosque, “ where his appearance,” says 
the chronicler, “ spread joy throughout 
the congregation.” Abu-Bakr ceased to 
pray, but Mohammed bade him proceed, 
and after the prayers were over thus 
addressed the congregation. “ I have 
heard,” said he, “that a rumour of the 
death of your Prophet filled you with 
alarm; but has any prophet before me 
■ lived for ever that ye think I should 
not leave you ? Everything has its ap- 
j pointed time which is not to be 
i hastened nor avoided. I return to Him 

j 

who sent me, and my last request to 
you is that ye remain united, that ye 
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love, honour, and uphold each other in 
what is reasonable, that ye exhort each 
other to faith and constancy in belief, 
and to the performance of righteous deeds : 
by these alone men proper—all else leads 
to destruction.” 

Another three days, and the Prophet 
was no more. 28th day of Safar 1 A.H. II. 
His burial took place on the 1st of Rabi I. 


Mohammed is described as of middle 
stature, rather thin, but broad of shoulders, 
wide of chest, strong of bone and 
muscle. His head was capacious, well¬ 
shaped, and well-set on a neck which 
rose like a pillar from his ample chest. 
Dark hair, slightly curled, flowed in a 
dense mass almost to his shoulders. He 
had an oval face, slightly tawny of colour, 
marked and expressive features, a slightly 
aquiline nose, black eyes which shone 
out from under heavy eyelashes, a 
mouth large and flexible, indicative of 

1 This appears to be the correct date of Mo- 
.hammed’s death as it has been preserved to us by the 
people of his house. 
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eloquence; teeth, well-set and dazzling 
white. A full beard framed his manly 
face. His skin was clear and soft, his 
complexion ‘ red and white,’ his hands 
were as ‘silk and satin/ even as those 
of a woman. His step was quick and 
elastic, yet firm. In turning his face he 
would also turn his whole body. His 
whole gait and presence were dignified 
and imposing. His countenance was mild 
and pensive. His laugh was rarely more 
than a smile, which was of the most 
captivating sweetness. 

In his habits he was extremely simple. 
His eating and drinking, his dress and 
his furniture retained even when he 
reached the plenitude of his power, their 
primitive simplicity. 

“ His constitution was extremely delicate. 

. . . Eminently unpractical in all com¬ 

mon things of life, he was gifted with 
mighty powers of imagination, elevation 
of mind, delicacy and refinement of 
feeling. ‘ He is more modest than a 
virgin behind her curtain,’ it was said of 
him. He was most indulgent to his 
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inferiors, and would never allow his 
awkward little pa?e to be scolded what¬ 
ever he did, ‘ Ten years,’ said Anas, his 
servant, ‘ was I about the Prophet, and 
he never said as much as “ Uff ” to me.’ 
He was very affectionate towards his 
family. One of his boys died on his 
breast in the smoky house of the nurse, 
a blacksmith’s wife. He was very fond 
of children ; he would stop them in the 
streets and pat their little heads. He never 
struck any one in his life. The worst 
expression he ever made use of in 
conversation was, ‘ Whas has come to him?' 
May his forehead be darkened with 
mud! ’ When asked to curse some one, 
he replied, ‘ I have not been sent to 
curse but to be a mercy to mankind.’ 
‘ He visited the sick, followed any bier 
he met, accepted the invitation of a 
slave to dinner, mended his own clothes, 
milked the goats, and waited upon him¬ 
self,’ relates summarily another tradition. 
He never first withdrew his hand out 
of another man’s palm, and turned not 
before the other had turned. 
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“ He was the most faithful protector 
of those he protected, the sweetest and 
most agreeable in conversation. Those 
who saw him were suddenly filled with 
reverence; those who came near him 
loved him ; they who described him would 
say, ‘ I have never seen his like either 
before or after.’ He was of great 
taciturnity, but when he spoke it was 
with emphasis and deliberation, and no 
one could forget what he said. He was, 
however, very nervous and restless withal; 
often low-spirited, downcast, as to heart 
and eyes. Yet he would at times sud¬ 
denly break through these broodings, 
become gay, talkative, jokular, chiefly 
among his own. . . He would romp 

with the children and play with their toys. 

“He lived with his wives in a row 
of humble cottages, separated from one 
another by palm-branches, cemented to¬ 
gether with mud. He would kindle the 
fire, sweep the floor, and milk the goats 
himself. The little food he had was 
always shared with those who dropped 
in the partake of it. . . . His ordinary 
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food was dates and water, or barley 
bread; milk and honey were luxuries of 
which he was fond, but which he rarely 
allowed himself. The fare of the desert 
seemed most congenial to him, even 
when he was sovereign of Arabia.” 1 

“ There is something,” says Lane-Poole, 
“ so tender and womanly, and withal so 
heroic, about the man, that one is in 
peril of finding the judgment unconscious¬ 
ly blinded by the feeling of reverence 
and well-nigh love that such a nature 
inspires. He who, standing alone, braved 
for years the hatred of his people, is 
the same who was never the first to 
withdraw his hand from another’s clasp; 
the beloved of children, who never 
passed a group of little ones without a 
smile from his wonderful eyes and a 
kind word for them, sounding all the 
kinder in that sweet-toned voice. The 
frank friendship, the noble generosity, the 
dauntless courage and hope of the man, 
all tend to melt criticism in admiration. 

1 Lane-Poole, Speeches and Table-talk of the Pro¬ 
phet Mohammad. 
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“ He was an enthusiast in that noblest 
sense when enthusiasm becomes the salt 
of the earth, the one thing that keeps 
men from rotting whilst they live. 
Enthusiasm is often used despitefully, 
because it is joined to an unworthy cause, 
or falls upon barren ground and bears 
no fruit. So was it not with Mohammad. 
He was an enthusiast when enthusiasm 
was the one thing needed to set the 
world aflame, and his enthusiasm was 
noble for a noble cause. He was one of 
those happy few who have attained the 
supreme joy of making one great truth 
their very life-spring. He was the mes¬ 
senger of the one God; and never to his 
life’s end did he forget who he was, or 
the message which was the marrow of his 
being. He .brought his tidings to his 
people with a grand dignity sprung fi'om 
the consciousness of his high office, to¬ 
gether with a most sweet humility, 
whose roots lay in the knowledge of 
his own weakness.” 

On the graces and intellectual gifts of 
Nature to the son of Abdullah, the Arabian 
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writers dwell with the proudest and 
fondest satisfaction. His politeness ro 
the great, his affability to the humble, 
and his dignified bearing to the presump¬ 
tuous, procured him respect, admiration 
and applause. His talents were equally 
fitted for persuation or command. Deeply 
read in the volume of Nature, though 
perhaps not much learned in letters, his 
mind could expand into controversy with 
the acutest of his enemies, or contract it¬ 
self to the apprehension of the meanest 
of his disciples. His simple eloquence, 
rendered impressive by the expression of 
a countenance wherein awfulness of 
majesty was tempered by an amiable 
sweetness, excited emotions of veneration 
and love; and he was gifted with that 
authoritative air of genius which alike 
influences the learned and commands 
the illiterate. As a friend and a parent, 
he exhibited the softest feelings of our 
nature; but while in possession of the 
kind and generous emotions of the heart, 
and engaged in the discharge of most 
of the social and domestic duties, he 
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disgraced not his title of an apostle 
of God. With all that simplicity which 
is so natural to a great mind, he per¬ 
formed the humbler offices whose homeli¬ 
ness it would be idle to conceal with 
pompous diction. “ God,” say the Moslem 
writers, “ offered him the keys of the 
treasures of the earth, but he would not 
accept them.” 


The question now occurs, Was he the 
unprincipled impostor that he has been 
so commonly represented ? Were all 
his visions and revelations deliberate 
falsehoods, and was his whole system 
a tissue of deceit ? “ Our current hypo¬ 
thesis about Mahomet/’ said Carlyle, 
** that he was a scheming Impostor, a 
Falsehood incarnate, that his religion is 
a mere mass of quackery and fatuity, 
begins really to be now untenable to any 
one. The lies, which well-meaning zeal 
has heaped round this man, are dis¬ 
graceful to overselves only. When Pococke 
inquired of Grotius, where the proof 
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was of that story of the pigeon, trained 
to pick peas from Mahomet’s ear, and 
pass for an angel dictating to him ? 
Grotius answered that there was no proof. 
It is really time to dismiss all that. The 
word this man spoke has been the life- 
guidance now of a hundred-and-eighty 
millions of men these twelve-hundred years. 
These hundred-and-eighty millions were 
made by God as well as we. A greater 
number of God’s creatures believe in 
Mahomet’s word at this hour than in 
any other word whatever. Are we to 
suppose that it was a miserable piece 
of spiritual legerdemain, this which so 
many creatures of the Almighty have 
lived by and died by ? I, for my part, can¬ 
not form any such supposition. I will 
believe most things sooner than that. One 
would be entirely at a loss what to think 
of , this world at all, if quackery so 
grew and were sanctioned here. 

“Alas, such theories are very lament¬ 
able. If we would attain to knowledge 
of anything in God’s true Creation, let 
us disbelieve them wholly! They are 
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the product of an Age of Scepticism ; 
they indicate the saddest spiritual para¬ 
lysis, and mere death-life of the souls 
of men; more godless theory, I think, 
was never promulgated in this Earth. 
A false man found a religion ? Why, 
a false man cannot build a brick house ? 
If he do not know and follow truly 
the properties of mortar, burnt clay and 
what else he works in, it is no house 
that he makes, but a rubbish-heap. It 
will not stand for twelve centuries, to 
lodge a hundred-and-eighty millions; it 
will fall straightway. A man must 
conform himself to Nature’s laws, be 
verily in communion with Nature and the 
truth of things, or Nature will answer 
him, No, not at all! Speciosities are 
specious—ah me !—a Cagliostro, many Cag- 
liostros, prominent world-leaders, do pros¬ 
per by their quackery, for a day. It is 
like a forged bank-note; they get it 
passed out of their worthless hands: others, 
not they, have to smart for it. Nature 
bursts up in h re-flames, French Revolu¬ 
tions and such-like, proclaiming with 
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terrible veracity that forged notes are 
forged. 

“ But of a Great Man especially, of 
him I will venture to assert that it is 
incredible he should have been other 
than true. . . . 

“ This Mahomet, then, we will in no 
wise consider as an Inanity and Theatri¬ 
cality, a poor conscious ambitious schemer ; 
we cannot conceive him so. . . . The 

man’s words were not false, nor his 
workings here below ; no Inanity and 
Simulacrum; a fiery mass of Life cast 
up from the great bosom of Nature her¬ 
self. To kindle the world; the world’s 
Maker had ordered it so.” 1 

Let us endeavour to perceive what ade¬ 
quate object he could have to gain by the 
impious and stupendous imposture with 
which he stands charged. Was it riches ? 
His marriage with Khadijah had already 
made him wealthy, and for years preced¬ 
ing his ‘ pretended vision * he had mani¬ 
fested no desire to increase his store. 

1 Thomas Carlyle, On Heroes, Hcrn-ironhip, and 

the Heroic %n History , lecture ii. 
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Was it distinction ? He already stood 
high in his native place as a man of 
intelligence and probity. He was of the 
illustrious tribe of the Koreish, and of the 
most honoured branch of that tribe. 
Was it power ? The guardianship of the- 
Kaabah, and with it the command of 
the sacred city, had been for generations, 
in his immediate family, and his situa¬ 
tion and circumstances entitled him to 
look forward with confidence to that ex¬ 
alted trust. In attempting to subvert the 
faith in which he had been brought 
up, he struck at the very root of all 
these advantages. On that faith were 
founded the fortunes and dignities of his 
family. To assail it must draw on him¬ 
self the hostility of his kindred, the in¬ 
dignation of his fellow-citizens, and the 
horror and odium of all his country-men, 
who were worshippers at the Kaabah. 
Was there anything brilliant in the out¬ 
set of his prophetic career to repay him 
for these sacrifices, and to lure" him on ? 
On the contrary, it was begun in doubt 
and secrecy. For years together it was 
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not attended by any material success. In 
proportion as he made known his doc¬ 
trines and proclaimed his revelations, 
they subjected him to ridicule, scorn, 
obloquy, and finally to an inveterate per¬ 
secution, which ruined the fortunes of 
himself and his friends, compelled some 
of his family and followers to take refuge 
in foreign land, obliged him to hide 
from sight in his native city, and drove 
him forth a fugitive to seek an uncer¬ 
tain home elsewhere. Why should he 
persist for years in a course of impos¬ 
ture which was thus prostrating all his 
worldly fortunes at a time of life when 
it was too late to build them up anew? 1 

“ Ah no says Carlyle, “this deep- 
hearted Son of the Wilderness, with his 
beaming black eyes and open social deep 
soul, had other thoughts than ambition. 
A silent great man; he was one of those 
who cannot but be in earnest ; whom 
Nature herself has appointed to be sin- 


1 These are some of the remarks of Washing' 
ton Irving, Life of Mahomet . 
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cere. While others walk in formulas 

and hearsays, contented enough to dwell 
there, this man could not screen himself 
in formulas ; he was alone with his own 
soul and the reality of things. The 

great Mystery of Existence, as I said, 
glared-in upon him, with its terrors, 
with its splendours ; no hearsays could 
hide that unspeakable fact, ‘Here am I !’ 
Such sincerity, as we named it, has in 
very truth something of divine. The 

word of such a man is a Voice direct 
from Nature’s own Heart. Men do and 
must listen to that as to nothing else ; 
—all else is wind in comparison. From 
of old, a thousand thoughts, in his pil- 
grimings and wanderings, had been in 
this man: What am I ? What is this 

unfathomable Thing I live in, which 
men name Universe ? What is Life ; 
what is Death ? What am I to believe ? 
What am I to do ? The grim rocks of 
Mount Hara, of Mount Sinai, the stern 
sandy solitudes answered not. The great 
Heaven rolling silent overhead, with its 
blue-glancing stars, answered not. There 
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was no answer. The man’s own soul, 
and what of God’s inspiration dwelt 
there, had to answer ! ” 


“ And what have been the effects of 
the system which, established by such 
instrumentality, Mohammad has left be¬ 
hind him ? We may freely concede, that 
it banished for ever many of the darker 
elements of superstition for ages shroud¬ 
ing the Peninsula. Idolatry vanished 
before the battle-cry of Islam ; the doc¬ 
trine of the Unity and infinite perfec¬ 
tions of God, and of a special all-per¬ 
vading Providence, became a living prin¬ 
ciple in the hearts and lives of the 
followers of Mohammad, even as in his 
own. An absolute surrender and sub¬ 
mission to the divine will (the idea em¬ 
bodied in the very name of Islam) was 
demanded as the first requirement of 
the faith. Nor are social virtues wanting. 
Brotherly love is inculcated towards all 
within the circle of the faith ; infanticide 
proscribed ; orphans to be protected, and 
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slaves treated with consideration ; in¬ 
toxicating drinks prohibited, so that 
Mohammadanistn may boast of a degree 
of temperance unknown to any other 
creed .” 1 

“ The aim of Mahomet,” says the 
Rev. Stephens, “was to revive among 
his countrymen the Arabs, as Moses 
revived among his countrymen the Jews, 
the pure faith of their common fore¬ 
father Abraham. In this he succeeded 
to a very great extent. For a confused 
heap of idolatrous superstitions he sub¬ 
stituted a pure monotheistic faith; he 
abolished some of the most vicious 
practices of his countrymen, modified 
others; he generally raised the moral 
standard, improved the social condition 
of the people, and introduced a sober 
and rational ceremonial in worship. 
Finally, he welded by this means a 
number of wild and independent tribes, 
mere floating atoms, into a compact 
body politic, as well prepared and as 


1 Muir, The Life of Mohammad, p. 521. Weir’s edn. 
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eager to subdue the kingdoms of the 

world to their rule and to their' faith, 
as ever the Israelites had been to con¬ 
quer the land of Canaan . 1 

v 

“The Koran also enjoins repeatedly 
and in very emphatic language the duty 
of showing kindness to the stranger 
and the orphan, and of treating slaves, 
if converted to the faith, with the con¬ 
sideration and respect due to believers. 
The duty of mercy to the lower animals 
is not forgotten, and it is to be thank- 
full acknowledged that Mahometanism 
as well as Buddhism shares with Chris¬ 
tianity the honour of having given 
birth to hospitals and asylums for the 

insane and sick . 2 

* * * 

“The vices most prevalent in Arabia 
in the time of Mahomet which are 
most sternly denounced and absolutely 
forbidden in the Koran were drunken- 


1 W. R. W. Stephens, Christianity and Islam: 
t he Bible and the Koran ; p. 94. London 1877. 

2 Ibid,, p. 104. 
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"ness, unlimited concubinage and poly¬ 
gamy, the destruction of female infants, 
reckless gambling, extortionate usury, 
superstitious arts of divination and magic. 
The abolition of some of these evil cus¬ 
toms, and the mitigation of others, was 
a great advance in the morality of the 
Arabs, and is a wonderful and honour¬ 
able testimony to the zeal and influence 
of the reformer. The total suppression 
of female infanticide and of drunken¬ 
ness is the most signal triumph of his 
work .” 1 

“ First of all,” continues the writer we 
are quoting, “it must be freeh granted 
that to his own people Mahomet was a 
great benefactor. He was born in a coun¬ 
try where political organization and 
rational faith and pure morals were un¬ 
known. He introduced all three. By a 
single stroke of masterly genius he simul¬ 
taneously reformed the political condition, 
the religious creed, and the moral prac¬ 
tice of his countrymen. In the place of 


1 Ibid., p. 112. 
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many independent tribes he left a nation; 
for a superstitious belief in gods many 
and lords many he established a reason¬ 
able belief in one Almighty yet bene¬ 
ficent Being; taught men to live under 
an abiding sense of this Being’s superin¬ 
tending care, to look to Him as the 
rewarder, and to fear Him as the punisher 
of evil-doers. He vigorously attacked, 
and modified and suppressed many gross 
and revolting customs which had pre¬ 
vailed in Arabia down to his time. For 
an abandoned profligacy was substituted 
a carefully regulated polygamy, and the 
practice of destroying female infants was 
effectually abolished. 

“ As Islam gradually extended its con¬ 
quest beyond the boundaries of Arabia, 
many barbarous races whom it absorbed 
became in like manner participators in 
its benefits. The Turk, the Indian, the 
Negro, and the Moor were compelled to 
cast away their idols, to abandon their 
licentious rites and customs, to turn to 
the worship of one God, to a decent 
ceremonial and an orderly way of life. 
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The faith even of the more enlightened 
Persian was purified: he learned that 
good and evil are not co-ordinate powers, 
but that just and unjust are alike under 
the sway of one All-wise and Holy Ruler, 
who ordereth all things in heaven and 
earth. 

“ For barbarous nations, then, espe¬ 
cially nations which were more or less 
in the condition of Arabia itself at the 
time of Mahomet—nations in the condi¬ 
tion of Africa at the present day, with 
little or no civilisation, and without a 
reasonable religion—Islam certainly comes 
as a blessing, as a turning from dark¬ 
ness to light and from the power of 
satan unto God .” 1 

Another Christian writer 2 thus ex¬ 
presses himself:— 

“ On the other hand, to those who 
are prepared to shake off superstitions, 
Mohammedanism offers a very rational 
religion. The reign of uniform law in 


1 Ibid., pp. 129, 130. 

2 In The Asiatic Quarterly Review, October 1888. 
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the natural world is expressed in the 
unity of God—one over-ruling Providence. 
The high character attributes of the 
great God are recognised by the total 
abolition of all the forms of worship 
which presume deity of human tastes 
and passions—not only images and paint¬ 
ings, but music and ecclesiasticism of all 
kinds go by the board. There is nothing 
but a simple rational worship, in or 
out of simple edifices. Decency and 
sobriety of life are inculcated, drink 
is prohibited, the equality of man is 
preached in an attractive form, and good 
conduct in this world is rewarded by 
an intelligible Paradise in the next . 1 Such 
a religion commends itself very readily 
to people in want of a faith. \ 

* * 

“ Mohammedanism came upon the world 
as a kind of reformed Christianity—a 
protest against the corruption of Christian¬ 
ity—a purer faith founded on the old 
models, a return to the old standards. 


1 In this world as in the nest. 
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. . . But it had all the reasonableness 

in contrast to the gross superstition s 
of the age which has already been attri¬ 
buted to it, and brought out, as it 
were, by a very enterprising and en¬ 
thusiastic people, it is to be hardly won¬ 
dered that it had a great success. . . . 

When the Mohammedans annexed the 
civilised countries of Graeco-Roman Em¬ 
pire they also inherited the civili¬ 
sation and learning of that Empire. 
Hence it was that they gave to the 
world not only a better religion, but 
laws, science, and literature, when our 
ancestors were still quite barbarous. Thus 
everything facilitated their constant pro¬ 
gress for upwards of a thousand years 
after the institution of the Mohammedan 
religion, and they still progress in the 
less civilised regions of the earth.” 

“ It is very difficult to say,” continues 
the writer, “ exactly what the Mohammedan 
religion is. . . . Certainly, it seems 

to be very effective in rendering men’s 
lives and manners outwardly decent and 
respectable. It has this very great ad- 
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vantage, that having' no difficult creed, 
exacting' no beliefs prhna facie repulsive 
to reason and commonsense, there is 
among Mohammedans very little tenden¬ 
cy towards infidelity. . . 

“ Probably it is to the prohibition of 
the use of alcohol that the outward 
decency of Mohammedans, as compared 
to Christians, is due. It is drink that 
debases and degrades so large a part of 
our lower Christian populations. We not 
only have no prohibition of drink, but 
we in some sort sanctify it by its use 
in our so-called sacraments. That use of 
wine as representing the blood of Christ 
(to which we attribute such extraordinary 
virtue) is not only a very low form of 
superstition, but greatly increases the 
difficulty of dealing with the liquor 
question.” 

“ It cannot be said,” adds the writer 
pertinently, “ that Mohammedans never 
drink, but they really rarely do so. It 
cannot be said that there are not many 
bad Mohammedans given to many vices, 
especially among semi-converted races 
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of a rude character; but, take them all 
in all, the population of civilised Moham¬ 
medan countries have a comparatively 
decorous mien and manner. Their faults 
* are those principally of the ages in which 
Mohammedanism was matured, while our 
virtues are rather those of our age than 
of our religion.” 

The following remarks of Canon Isaac 
Taylor at the Church Congress, Wolver¬ 
hampton, may also be read with interest 
by all candid readers:— 

“The Rev. Canon Isaac Taylor said 
that over a large portion of the world 
Islamism as a missionary religion is 
more successful than Christianity. (Sensa¬ 
tion.) Not only are the Moslem converts 
from paganism more numerous than 
the Christian converts, but Christianity 
in some regions is actually receding before 
Islam, while attempts to proselytise 
Mohammedan nations are notoriously 
unsuccessful. We not only do not gain 
ground, but even fail to hold our own. 
The faith of Islam extends from Morocco 
to Java, from Zanzibar to China, and 
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is spreading across Africa with giant 
strides. It has acquired a footing on 
the Congo and the Zambesi, while Uganda, 
the most powerful of the negro states, has 
just become Mohammedan. In India, 
western civilization which is sapping 
Hindooism, only prepares the way for 
Islam. Gf the 255 millions in India, 50 
millions are already Moslems, and of the 
whole population of Africa more than 
half. It is not the first propagation of 
Islam that has to be explained, but it 
is the permanency with which it retains 
its hold upon its converts. Christianity 
is less tenacious in its grasp. While in 
India and Africa it is receding before 
Islam, and in Jamaica the negroes, nomi¬ 
nally Christian, are lapsing into Oboeism, 
it may be affirmed that an African 
tribe, once converted to Islam, never 
reverts to paganism, and never embraces 
Christianity. . . . 

“ Islam has done more for civilization 
than Christianity. I confess I am somewhat 
suspicious of the accounts of missionaries; 
but take the statements of English 
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officials, or of lay travellers, such as 
Burton, Pope Hennessy, Galton, Palgrave, 
Thompson, or Reade, as to the practical 
results of Islam. When Mohammedanism is 
embraced by a negro tribe, paganism, devil- 
worship, fetishism, cannibalism, human- 
sacrifice, infanticide, witchcraft, at once 
disappear. The natives begin to dress, 
filth is replaced by cleanliness, and they 
acquire personal dignity and self-respect. 
Hospitality becomes a religious duty, 
drunkenness becomes rare, gambling is 
forbidden, immodest dances and the 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes cease, 
female chastity is regarded as a virtue, 
industry replaces idleness, licence gives 
place to law, order and sobriety prevail, 
blood-feuds, cruelty to animals and to 
slaves, are forbidden. A feeling of 
humanity, benevolence and brotherhood 
is inculcated. Polygamy and slavery are 
regulated and their evils are restrained. 
Islam, above all, is the most powerful 
total abstinence association in the world, 
whereas the extension of European trade 
means the extension of drunkenness and 
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vice, and the degradation of the people; 
while Islam introduces a civilization of 

no low order, including a knowledge of 
reading and writing, decent clothing, 
personal cleanliness, veracity and self- 
respect. Its restraining and civilizing 
effects are marvellous. How little have 
we to show for the vast sums of money 
and all the precious lives lavished upon 
Africa! Christian converts are reckoned 
by thousands, Moslem converts by millions. 
These are the stern facts we have to 
face. They are extremely unpleasant 
facts; it is folly to ignore them. . . 

Islam was a replica of the faith of 
Abraham and Moses, with Christian ele¬ 
ments. Judaism was exclusive. Islam 
is cosmopolitan—not like Judaism, con¬ 
fined to one race, but extended to the 
whole world. . . There is nothing in 

the teaching of Mohammed antagonis¬ 
tic to Christianity. It is midway bet¬ 
ween Judaism and Christianity. This re¬ 
formed Judaism swept so swiftly over 
Africa and Asia because the African 
and Syrian doctors had substituted meta- 
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physical dogmas for the religion of 
Christ. They tried to combat licen¬ 
tiousness by celibacy and virginity. Seclu¬ 
sion- from the world was the road to 
holiness, and dirt was the characteristic 
of monkish sanctity. The people were 
practically polytheists, worshipping a 
crowd of martyrs, saints and angels. Islam 
swept away this mass of corruption and 
superstition. It was a revolt against 
empty theological polemics; it was a 
masculine protest against the exaltation 
of celibacy as a crown of piety. It 
brought out the fundamental dogma of 
religion—the unity and greatness of God. 
It replaced monkliness by manliness. It 
gave hope to the slave, brotherhood to 
mankind, and recognition to the funda¬ 
mental facts of human nature. . . . 

The virtues which Islam inculcates are 
what the lower races can be brought to 
understand—temperance, cleanliness, chas¬ 
tity, justice, fortitude, courage, benevolence, 
hospitality, veracity, and resignation. They 
can be taught to cultivate the four car¬ 
dinal virtues, and to abjure' the se\em 
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deadly sins. The Christian ideal of the 
brotherhood of man is the highest; but 
Islam preaches a practical brotherhood— 
the social equality of all Moslems. This is 
the great bribe which Islam offers. The 
convert is admitted at once to an exclusive 
social caste: he becomes a member 
of a vast confraternity of 150,000,000. 
A Christian convert is not regarded as 
a social equal, but the Moslem brother¬ 
hood is a reality. We have overmuch 
‘ dearly beloved brethren ’ in the reading 
desk, but very little in daily life. . . . 

“ Let us remember that in some res¬ 
pects Moslem morality is better than our 
own. In resignation to God's will, in 
temperance, charity, veracity, and in the 
brotherhood of believers, they set us a 
pattern we should do well to follow. 
Islam has abolished drunkenness, gam¬ 
bling, and prostitution—the three curses 
of Christian lands.” 1 

Is it possible to conceive, we may 

1 This was reported in, among other papers, 
The Times, and St. Javic* h'azidil. London, October 
8, 1887. 
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ask, that the man who effected such 
great and lasting reforms in his own 
country by substituting the worship of 
the one God for the gross and debasing 
idolatry in which his countrymen had 
been plunged for ages; who raised the 
moral standard of his countrymen, ame¬ 
liorated the condition of women, curtailed 
and mitigated polygamy and slavery, 
and virtually abolished them as well as 
infanticide; who most sternly denounced 
and absolutely forbade all the heinous 
evils of the Arab society; who infused 
vitality into a dormant people, consolid¬ 
ated a congeries of warring tribes into 
a nation inspired into action with the 
hope of everlasting life; who ‘ concen¬ 
trated into a focus all the fragmentary 
and broken lights which had ever fallen 
on the heart of man; ’ who performed 
his work with an enthusiasm and fervour 
which admitted no compromise, conceived 
no halting, with indomitable courage 
which brooked no resistance, allowed no 
fear of consequences, with a singleness 
of purpose which thought of no self— 
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can we, we repeat, conceive so great 
and zealous a reformer to have been a 
mere impostor, or that his whole career 
was one of sheer hypocrisy? Can we 
imagine that his divine mission was a 
mere invention of his own of whose 
falsehood he was conscious throughout ? 
Is not the theory of imposture refuted 
alike by his unwavering belief in the 
truth of his own mission, by the loyalty 
and unshaken confidence of his companions 
who had ample opportunity of forming 
a right estimate of his sincerity, and 
finally, by the magnitude of the task 
which he brought to so successful an 
issue ? May we not say that no impostor 
could have accomplished so mighty a 
work, that no one unsupported by a 
living faith in the reality of his com¬ 
mission, in the goodness of his cause, could 
have maintained the same consistent 
attitude through long years of adverse 
fortune, alike in the day of victory 
and in the hour of defeat, in the 
plenitude of his power and at the moment 
of death ? 
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“ But so far,” remarked Dr. Leitner, 
“ as I know anything either of Judaism 
or of Christianity, the system preached 
b3 T Muhammad was not merely imitative 
or eclectic ; it was also ‘ inspired,'—if there 
be such a process as inspiration from 
the Source of all goodness. Indeed, I 
venture to state in all humility, that if 
self-sacrifice, honesty of purpose, un¬ 
wavering belief in one’s mission, a mar¬ 
vellous insight into existing wrong or 
error, and the perception and use of 
the best means for their removal, are 
among the outward and visible signs of 
inspiration, the mission of Muhammad 
was ‘ inspired.’ ” 1 

The Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods’ remarks 
are equally just:— 

“ But is Mohammed in no sense a 
prophet ? Certainly he had two of the 
most important characteristics of the 
prophetic order. He saw truth about 
God which his fellow-men did not see, 


1 G-. W. Leitner, lt. d . ph. n., u. o. t., Muham- 
madcmism, p, 4. Working, 1889. 
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and he had an irresistible inward . im¬ 
pulse to publish this truth. In respect 
of this latter qualification, Mohammed 
may stand in comparison with the most 
courageous of the heroic prophets of 
Israel. For the truth’s sake he risked 
his life, he suffered daily persecution for 
years, and eventually banishment, the 
loss of property, of the goodwill of his 
fellow-citizens, and of the confidence of 
his friends; he suffered, in short, as 
much as any man can suffer short of 
death, which he only escaped by flight, 
and yet he unflinchingly proclaimed his 
message. No bribe, threat, or induce¬ 
ment, could silence him. * Though they 
array against me the sun on the right 
hand and the moon on the left, I cannot 
renounce my purpose.’ And it was this 
persistency, this belief in his call, to 
proclaim the unity of God, which was 
the making of Islam. 

“Other men have been monotheists 
in the midst of idolaters, but no other 
man has founded a strong and enduring 
monotheistic religion. The distinction in 
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his case was his resolution that other 
men should believe. If we ask what it 
was that made Mohammed aggressive 
and proselytizing, where other men had 
been content to cherish a solitary faith r 
we must answer that it was nothing 
else than the depth and force of his 
own conviction of the truth. To him¬ 
self the difference between one God and 
many, between the unseen Creator and 
these ugly lumps of stone or wood, was- 
simply infinite. The one creed was death 
and darkness to him, the other life and 
light. . . . Who can doubt the earnest¬ 
ness of that search after truth and the 
living God, that drove the affluent mer¬ 
chant from his comfortable home and 
his fond wife, to make his abode for 
months at a time in the dismal cave on 
Mount Hira ? If we respect the shrink¬ 
ing of Isaiah or Jeremiah from the heavy 
task of proclaiming unwelcome truth, we 
must also respect the keen sensitiveness 
of Mohammed, who was so burdened by 
this same responsibility, and so persuaded 
of his incompetency for the task, that 
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at times he thought Iiis new feelings 
and thoughts were a snare of the Devil, 
and at times he would fain have rid 
himself of all further struggle by casting 
himself from a friendly precipice. . . . 

“ His giving himself out as a prophet 
of God was, in the first instance, not 
only sincere, but probably correct in the 
sense in which he himself understood it.” 1 

“ Head of the State as well as of 
the Church,” says the Rev. Bosworth- 
Smith, “he was Caesar and Pope in one ; 
but he was Pope without Pope’s preten¬ 
tions, Caesar without the legions of Caesar. 
Without a standing army, without a 
body-guard, without a palace, without a 
fixed revenue, if ever any man had the 
right to say that he ruled by a right 
divine, it was Mohammed, for he had all 
the power without- its instruments, and 
without its supports. 

“ By a fortune absolutely unique in 
history, Mohammed is a three-fold founder 
•—of a nation, of an empire, and of a 


1 Dods, Mohammed, Buddha, and Ohrid, pp. 17, 18. 
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religion. Illiterate himself, scarcely able to 
read or write, 1 he was yet the author of a 
book which is a poem, a code of laws, 
a Book of Common Prayer, and a Bible 
in one, and is reverenced to this day 
by a sixth of the whole human race, as 
a miracle of purity of style, of wisdom 
and of truth. It was the one miracle 
claimed by Mohammed—his standing 
miracle he called it; and a miracle in¬ 
deed it is. But looking at the circum¬ 
stances of the time, at the unbounded 
reverence of his followers, and compar¬ 
ing him with the Fathers of the Church 
or with mediaeval saints, to my mind, 
the most miraculous thing about Mo¬ 
hammed is, that he never claimed the 
power of working miracles. Whatever 
he had said he could do, his disciples 
would straightway have seen him do. 
They could not help attributing to him 
miraculous acts which he never did, and 
which he always denied he could do. 
What more crowning proof of his sincerity 


1 This is not a fact. See Apology, pp. 50 If., note. 
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is needed? Mohammed to the end of his 

life claimed for himself that title only 
with which he had begun, and which the 
highest philosophy and the truest Christian¬ 
ity will one day, I venture to believe, 
agree in yielding to him, that of a Prophet, 
a very Prophet of God. ” ! 


NOTE. 

“Many of the events of Mohammad's 
life have been distorted and credited 
with ignoble motives by European bio¬ 
graphers. . . . But there are some 

things in the Prophet’s life,” sa>s Mr. 
Lane-Poole, “ which have given rise to 
charges too weighty to be dismissed 
without discussion. He has been accused 
of cruelty, sensuality, and insincerity; he 
has been called a ‘bloodthirsty tyrant,’ a 
voluptuary, and an impostor.” 

“The charge of cruelty,” he says, 
“scarcely deserves consideration. I have 

1 Bosworth-Smitli, Mohammed and Mohammedanism, 
p. 3tO. 
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already spoken of the punishment of 
the Jews, which forms the ground of 
the accusation. One has but to refer to 
Mohammad’s conduct to the prisoners 
after the battle of Bedr, to his patient 
tolerance towards his enemies at Medina, 
his gentleness to his people, his love 
of children and the dumb creatures, and 
above all, his bloodless entry into Mekka, 
and the complete amnesty he gave to 
those who had been his bitter enemies 
during eighteen years of insult and per¬ 
secution and finally open war, to show 
that cruelty was no part of Mohammad’s 
nature.” 

“ . . . The simple austerity of his daily 

life, to the very last, his hard mat for sleep¬ 
ing on, his plain food, his self-imposed 
menial work, point him out as an ascetic 
rather than a voluptuary in most senses of 
the word. Two things he loved, perfumes 
and women ; the first was harmless enough, 
and the special case of his wives has 
its special answer. A great deal too 
much has been said about these wives. 
It is a melancholy spectacle to see pro- 
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fessedly Christian biographers gloating 
over the stories and fables of Mohammad’s 
domestic relations like the writers and 
readers of ‘ society ’ journals.” 1 

“ But/’ says the learned writer we are 
■quoting, “ be it remembered that, with 
his unlimited power, he need not have 
restricted himself to a number insignific¬ 
ant compared with the hareems of some 
of his successors, that he never divorced 
one of his wives, that all of them 
save one were widows, and that one of 
these widows was endowed with so 
terrific a temper that Aboo-Bekr and 
Othman had already politely declined 
the honour of her alliance before the 
Prophet married her: the gratification 
of living with a vixen cannot surely be 
excessive. Several of these marriages 
must have been entered into from the 
feeling that those women whose husbands 
had fallen in battle for the faith, and 
who had thus been left unprotected, had 
a claim upon the generosity of him who 


1 Lane-Poolo. 
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prompted the fight. Other marriages 
were contracted from motives of policy, 
in order to conciliate the heads of rival 
factions. . . , Perhaps the strongest 

reason—one of which it is impossible 
to over-estimate the force—that impelled 
Mohammad to take wife after wife was 
his desire for male offspring. It was 
a natural wish that he should have a 
son who should follow in his steps and 
carry on his work; 1 but the wish was 
never gratified, Mohammad’s sons died 
young. After all, the overwhelming argu¬ 
ment is his fidelity to his first wife. 
When he was little more than a boy 
he married Khadeejeh, who was fifteen 


1 “ There is, indeed,’-’ says Sir William, “no 
ground for supposing that Mohammad ever con¬ 
templated the succession of princely office in his 
own family. The prophetical dignity was personal, 
and his political authority exercised solely in virtue 
of it. But he regarded his children with a loving 
and partial eye; he no doubt also rejoiced in the 
prospect, dear to every .Arab, of having his name 
and memory perpetuated by male issue; and he might 
naturally expect that lus son would he cherished and 
honouied by all followers of Islam.” (i/i/r, p. 429. 
Weir’s ed.) 
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years older than himself, with all the 
added age that women gain so quickly 
in the East. For five-and-twenty years 
Mohammad remained faithful to his 
elderly wife, and when she was sixty-five, 
and they might have celebrated their 
‘ silver wedding,’ he was as devoted to 
her as when first he married her. During 
all those years there was never a breath 
of scandal. Thus far Mohammad’s life 
will bear microscopic scrutiny. Then 
Khadeejeh died; and though he married 
many women afterwards, some of them 
rich in youth and beauty, he never for¬ 
got his old wife, and loved her best to 
the end: ‘when I was poor she enriched 
me, when they called me a liar she 
alone believed in me, when all the world 
was against me she alone remained true.’ 
This loving, tender memory of an old 
wife laid in the grave belongs only to 
a noble nature; it is not to be looked 
for in a voluptuary.” 1 

It is, of course, a fact that after the 

1 Introduction to Lane’s Select iuiitt f r0l/l f] lv 1 -^ 11 , 

pp. Irx-lxxn* 
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death of Khadijah, Mohammed, like any 
other man (whether professed convert or not) 
•during that period, took several wives, 
until the promulgation by him of the 
following :—■ 

Ye may marry wliat women seem agree¬ 
able to you, twos and threes and fours, but 
if ye fear that ye shall not act equitably 
(between them) , then one only, or what your 
right hands have already come to possess 
[as wives], that is the chief thing, that ye 
act not partially. 1 2 

Mohammed then had already nine 
wives. He therefore offered them the 
alternative of either gracefully separat¬ 
ing themselves from him and enjoying 
life and its immediate good which was 
denied them so long as they were with 
him and saving themselves the privation 
and hardship that such a life entailed, 
or remaining with him and practising 
benevolence in weal and woe for a yet 
higher recompense from God . 3 But sooner 
than leave the companionship of their 
beloved master, they unanimously pref- 


1 Koran, S. 4. 3. 

2 S. 33. 28, 29. 
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erred to live with him. Could he not 
then use his husband’s prerogative of 
divorcing some even though they may 
not like it ? But it would be obviously 
unfair to deal thus with those loving 
souls who, at the sacrifice of all their world¬ 
ly comforts, had persisted in throwing in 
their lot with him. In order therefore 

that their eyes might rejoice, and they grieve 
not, the while they are pleased with what thou 
dost give each of them, 1 

it became the imperative duty of Mo¬ 
hammed to retain all his wives. The 
utmost he could do at this stage was 
to refrain from marrying any more, even 
on the demise of some or all of them. This 
he imposed upon himself as a rule . 2 
Surely this is not, as has been said, that 
“ whilst the Prophet allowed his followers 
only four wives he took more than 
a dozen himself .” 3 

These wives are thus enumerated in 
the Koran: 

1 S. 33. 51 

2 s. 33 52. 

3 Mr Stanley Lane-Poole. 
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(i) His wives to whom he had; 

given their dower; such were 
Saudah, Ayeshah, Hafsah, and 
Zeinab, daughter of Jahsh ; 

( ii ) His wives from among his ene¬ 

mies ; such were Safyah and 
Juweiriah; 

(ia) His wives from among his near 
relations who were estranged' 
from their people because of 
their faith and had been forced 
to fly from Mecca helpless, 
fugitives; such were Hind (Umm 
Salamah) and Ramlah (Umm. 
Habibah); 

(iv) His wives who had offered them¬ 
selves to him without considera¬ 
tion of a dower; such were 
Meimunah and Zeinab, daughter 
Khozeimah. 

All these were to be retained by 
Mohammed as “ lawful ” wives. And this 
was a provision 

specially for thee, not for the faithful,— 
We know what We have enjoined upon them 
concerning their wives and what their right 
hands have already come to possess [as wives} 
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—that there may be no scruples to thee. 1 

In fact, Mohammed required no spe¬ 
cial provision for himself in law above 
that conceded to his followers, and as 
provided in his own law, 

then one only, or what your right hands have 
already come to possess [as wives], 3 

he did but keep his own law in retain¬ 
ing them. Under the provisions of S- 33. 50 
Mohammed could no more relax it in 
his favour. This last was, in law, to 
Mohammed, a mere conscience clause; 
otherwise there was nothing in it that 
was not at the time equally lawful to 
his followers; for while the law restrained 
his followers from unbounded polygamy, 
which was then the order of the day, 
they were by no means required to sep¬ 
arate themselves from the wives already 
in their possession whose number exceeded 
that of the law, as 1 have shown above. 
Mohammed’s developed law was in favour 
of monogamy, but it wisely provided for 


1 S. 33. 50. This has been referred to m a note 
by the Rev. Bosworth-Smith as Sura xxxiii. 49. 
See below. 2 S. 4. 3. 
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circumstances, grave circumstances, under 
which an individual might, by way of 
duty, have more wives and yet deserve 
no opprobrium of the society; for which 
reason, I may add, not one of the great 
world-teachers ever condemned polygamy 
or so much as attempted to put a restric¬ 
tion upon it. 

“ The limitation to the unbounded 
license of Oriental polygamy which he 
(Mohammed) had himself imposed,” says 
another gentle writer, “ he relaxes in his 
own behalf; 1 2 it is a blot, and, in the 
Christian view, a an indelible blot, upon 
his memory.” 3 

“ When, however, all has been said, 
when it has been shown that Mohammad 
was not the rapacious voluptuary some 
have taken him for, . . . there remains 

the fact,” says Mr. Lane-Poole, “ that 
some of the soorahs of the Kur-an bear 
unmistakable marks of self-accommodation 


1 “ Sura xxxin 49, and Ixvi. 1 ” 

2 Sic 

3 R- Bosworth-Smith, Mohammed and Mohammed¬ 
anism, p. 114. 3rd edn. 1889. 
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and personal convenience ; that Mohammad 
justified his domestic excesses (sic) by¬ 
words which he gave as from God. And 
hence the third and gravest charge, the 
charge of imposture. We must clearly 
understand what is meant by this accusa¬ 
tion. It is meant that the Prophet 
consciously fabricated speeches, and palmed 
them off upon the people as the very 
word of God. . . . The question is 

clearly narrowed to this : Did Mohammad 
believe he was speaking the words of God 
equally when he declared that permission 
was given him to take unto him more 
wives, as when he proclaimed ‘ There is 
no God but God ’ ? ” 

I believe I have clearly shown in what 
I have said above that Mohammed never 
broke his own law, nor declared that 
any such permission was given him ; and, 
in fact, what could have driven Mo¬ 
hammed to put a limitation to the un¬ 
bounded license of Oriental polygamy, 
alike approved and blessed by Jehovah, 
and consecrated by the chosen people 
of all nations (including European Chris- 
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tians upto very recent times), if indeed 
he were minded to play the libertine ? 
Surely it was not the better to satisfy 
his own lust. He might still emulate 
David in the matter, and yet be “ the 
man after God’s own heart.” 1 2 

But to revert to Rev. Bosworth-Smith’s 
note. I have shown above what S. 33. 4Q 
refers to. S. 66. I refers to a certain 
matter which the Prophet had confided 
to one of his wives and who, in her turn, 
had abused his confidence, (ver. 3.) The 
Prophet, it appears, was sorely grieved 
at this, and perhaps had sworn off from 
her; which occasioned this passage. Under 
great provocation, the Prophet had sworn 
off from his wife, but as an indulgent hus¬ 
band, it behoved him to be reconciled at 
once. For was not God pardoning and 
compassionate? “Would ye not that God 
should pardon you ? ” 1 was his message to 
his followers on a yet more provocative 
occasion. Will not then His apostle for¬ 
give his wife ? Against a like vow was 


1 2 Sara. 5. IB; 12. 8; 20. 3. 

2 S. 24 . 22. 
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already directed S. 2. 224-26. Will not the 
Prophet consider ? Such is the burden of 
S. 66. iff, I give it here below: 

0 thou Prophet! why forbiddest thyself 
what God has made lawful to thee ? Thou 
hast been seeking the pleasure of thy wives, 
[and yet eanst not forgive one of them]! 
But God is pardoning, compassionate. 

God has allowed you (Moslems) the ex¬ 
piation of your oaths; and God is your 
Master, and He is the Knowing, tho Wise. 

What the matter actually was we 
shall never know, and we need not: 
but there can be no doubt it was one of 
political importance in Mohammed’s then 
embarrassing situation at Medinah (ver. 4, 
6,9.) We have no authority to say it 
refers to anything relating to the myth of a 
"Mary the Coptic,” or to any other in¬ 
cident mentioned by the uncritical com¬ 
mentators of the Koran or by the equal¬ 
ly deluded biographers of Mohammed. 1 
Strange to say, that the above passages 
which bespeak Mohammed’s self-control 
even under grave provocation, and his 

1 The whole has been discussed at length In 
my Mohammed at the Bar of the Twentieth Century 
(ready for the press). 
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forgiving disposition at all times have been 
construed to calumniate him ! 

Perhaps I should here also touch upon 
the subject of Mohammed’s marriage with 
Zeinab, the divorced wife of Zeid, as 
it has also furnished a handle of attack 
to the European critics. Some time 
before his marriage with Khadijah, a 
young man of the name of Zeid was 
brought as a captive to Mecca by a party 
of freebooters, and sold to a nephew of 
Khadijah, who presented the young lad 
to her. Mohammed, on his marriage, 
obtained Zeid as a gift from his wife, 
and immediately set him free. Some I 
years afterwards, when Zeid’s father heard 
where his son was, he took a journey 
to Mecca and offered a considerable sum 
for his ransom, because in pre-Islamic 
times, notwithstanding that a man had 
granted free emancipation to his slave, 
he still retained the right of ownership 
over him, and could sell that right at 
his pleasure. But Mohammed refused 
to received any money, and only said: 

“ Let Zeid come hither, and if he chooses, 
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to go with you, how shall I keep him ? 
take him without ransom; but if he 
chooses to remain with me, why should I not 
keep him ? ” And Zeid being come, declared 
that he would stay with his master and 
benefactor who treated him more kindly 
than a father his only son; with which 
the father acquiesced, and returned home 
well satisfied. 

The features of Zeid at this time are 
thus described: He was about twenty 
years of age; of small stature, and dark 
in complexion, with a short and depressed 
nose. 1 

Mohammed, however, conceived a great 
affection and esteem for this negro-boy. 
Soon after he reached Medinah, Mohammed 
set about to arrange for the marriage 
of Zeid to his own first cousin Zeinab, 
daughter of Jahsh, but received a re¬ 
pulse from her people. Themselves be¬ 
longing to the noblest branch of the 
Koreish, they would not give their 
daughter in marriage to a freedman. They 
however, offered to give her in marriage 


1 Muir, Life, p. 32. Edn. 1877. 
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to Mohammed, which at the time he 
refused. He preached the brotherhood 
of believers, and refused to recognise 
any distinction between man and man. 
Man was to him “only a pious believer 
or a wicked sinner.” 1 His was not the 
cant and rant, no hypocrisy about him; 
he would have no time-servers in his 
rank, he had no time or taste for plati¬ 
tudes. Religion was his life, and he 
lived it. Against his own paternal uncle 
and aunt (Zeinab’s parents), therefore, the 
following was directed : 

It is not for the faithful, men or women, 
when God and His apostle have decided an 
affair, that they should have the choice m 
their affair; and whoso rebels against God and 
His apostle, he has erred with a manifest 
error. 2 

To this stern demand, therefore, they 
■submitted, and Zeinab was married to 
Zeid. 

The marriage, however, proved very un¬ 
happy. Some years elapsed, and Zeinab 
was very recalcitrant: her marriage with a 

1 Sayings, 792. 

2 Koran, S. 33. 36. 
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freedman rankled in her breast. Mutual 
aversion at last culminated in disgust: 
Zeid came to the decision not to live 
any longer with her, and with this 
determination he went to Mohammed, 
and expressed his intention of being 
separated. “ Keep thy wife to thyself, and 
fear God,” was Mohammed’s admonition 
to him. 1 

But from this moment it was clear 
that the relation of Zeid and Zeinab 
•could not last long; and it became a 
■cause for grave anxiety to Mohammed. 
He had arranged the marriage when 
the people of Zeinab were averse to it, 
.and now he was to be the cause of 
•disgrace to the family. Not long after, 
his apprehensions proved too true : Zeid 
divorced Zeinab. 

The position of Mohammed at this 
juncture may well be imagined. In fact, 
he was responsible for this “ unequal ” 
union in a world divided by colour and 
caste, which had extinguished the last 


‘i S. 33. 37. 
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spark of the human instinct of love and 
affection; and he certainly owed it to 
her people, who were now more than 
humiliated and disgraced by this divorce 
of their daughter by a freedman, which 
must have touched their sense of honour 
and not a little injured them in the eyes 
of their people, to undo all by manfully 
coming forward to accept the hand of 
Zeinab; and amidst the great rejoicing 
of her people Mohammed married Zeinab. 

The grace of God to Zeid, Mohammed’s 
affectionate treatment of him in marrying 
him to his own first cousin, his solicita¬ 
tion for his nuptial happiness, his anxiety 
for the unhappy end in sight, his own 
responsibility in the marriage, and lastly, 
the divorce of Zeinab and his own marriage 
with her to retrieve for her family a 
lost prestige, as also to remove an arbitra¬ 
ry pre-Islamic restriction against the 
marriage of a man with the divorced 
wife of one whom he had called a son, 
as also to show that there was nothing 
derogatory in a marriage connexion with 
a freedman—all this forms the subject 
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of Surah 33. 37, 38. 

Here also there were no “ domestic 
excesses,” no “ self-accommodation,” and no 
“ personal convenience.” Neither was this 
“ the subject of an inspired message in 
which the Prophet’s scruples were rebuked 
by God, a divorced permitted, and 
marriage with the object of his unhallowed 
desires enjoined.” 1 

In the case before us, Mohammed erred 
if he erred at all, in setting himself to 
defy the old landmarks of Arab tribe 
and family by proposing an “ unequal” 
marriage; but this hazardous step was 
more than atoned for by his magnificent 
enunciation of those very eternal truths, 


1 Muir, Life of Mahomet, vol iv. p. 318. Else¬ 
where he admits that “ this verse is rather in a 
recitative style of a past event/’ (Life, vol. in. 
p. 229, foot-note) , and not a special command to 
marry Zeinab. 

‘‘ Anyhow/’ says Rev Bosvvorth-Smith, “it is 
certain that Zeid, if he had suspected, as Christians 
have done, anything in the nature of an intrigue 
on the Prophet’s part to alienate his wife’s affection 
from him, could not have served him as he did 
even to the day of his death with all the loyalty 
and devotion of a zealous disciple.” 
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upon which lay the foundation-stone of 
his religious edifice, which found expression 
in his marriage with an ill-fated woman. 
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Preamble 

PERHAPS in no previous period had the 
empire of the Persians, or the oriental part 
of the Roman empire, been in a more de¬ 
plorable or unhappy state than at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century. In consequence 
of the weakness of the Byzantine despots, 
the whole frame of their government was 
in a state of complete disorganization ; and 
in consequence of the most frightful abuses 
and corruption of the priests, the Christian 
religion had fallen into a state of degra¬ 
dation scarcely at this day conceivable, 
and such as would be absolutely incredible 
had we not evidence of it the most unques¬ 
tionable. The feuds and animosities of the 
almost innumerable sects had risen to the 
greatest possible height; the whole frame 
of society was loosened ; the towns and 
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cities flowed with blood. Well, indeed, had 
Jesus prophesied when he said he brought 
not peace, but a sword. Husband against 
wife, children against parents, every house 
divided against itself—all domestic peace 
destroyed, and destroyed, too, about the 
most childish and unimportant, yet the most 
abstruse and unintelligible points of faith, 
creating disputes which were in their very 
nature interminable. At this time, in a re¬ 
mote and almost unknown corner of Arabia, 
at a distance from the civil broils which 
were tearing to pieces the Roman empire, 
arose the religion of Mohamed, a religion 
destined to sweep like a tornado over the 
face of the earth, to carry before it empires, 
kingdoms, and systems, and to scatter them 
like dust before the wind. 

2. I know no man concerning whom 
it is more difficult to form an opinion 
than of Mohamed, the celebrated prophet 
of Arabia. Bigotry on one side, and mal¬ 
ice on the other, have so obscured the 
history of this extraordinary person, that 
it is very difficult to come to a certainty 
as to the truth of most circumstances res- 
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pecting him. The facts stated to his dis¬ 
advantage by Christians, it is dear on sound 
reasoning, can no more be admitted as evi¬ 
dence against him, than those can against 
Jesus Christ stated by Jews; unless in each 
case this exceptionable evidence by some 
other means receive confirmation. On the 
same principle, the facts stated of Mohamed 
to his advantage in the Koran, taken by 
themselves, cannot be relied on. But if 
we find any facts there stated which are dis¬ 
advantageous to him, according to the tenets 
or opinions of his immediate followers who 
compiled that book, these statements, I 
think, will be evidence; because they will, 
in fact, come from unwilling witnesses. 
Thus again, I think, that such assertions 
respecting him as are agreed to equally 
by Jews, Christians, and Mohamedans, may 
be received. 

3. But it will, perhaps, be said, that 
if thus the historical facts respecting him 
be pruned away, nothing will be left. Is 
it not better to have nothing, than to have 
that which is false? But I think the conse¬ 
quence will not go so far. We shall have 
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left much that is neither particularly 
good nor bad, but for the truth of which 
we shall have a strong probability; parti¬ 
cularly if it be not contradicted, but assent¬ 
ed to sub silentio, by his enemies, and be 
in itself probable and consistent with his 
general character, that of those about him, 
and the circumstances of the times—and 
X may add also, consistent with the general 
character of human nature, which we learn 
from experience. But yet these facts will 
not be proved like those in which both 
friends and enemies agree, and the distinc¬ 
tion ought to be carefully remembered. 
Besides these, there is a description of facts 
which must he admitted with great caution 
respecting Mohamed, on account of the 
peculiarity of his case, though admitted 
both by his friends and enemies. Thus, 
for example, when it is said that he pro¬ 
fessed or pretended to be divinely inspired, 
it is evident, that though this pretension 
will injure him greatly in the opinion of 
the philosophers of this day, yet his fol¬ 
lowers, after his religion once became 
established, would be very likely to palm 
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it upon him without any fault of his;—the 
unprincipled part of them, to support their 
new-formed government either in church 
or state, and the mere foolish bigots, be¬ 
cause they really fancied it raised his char¬ 
acter. At the same time that it raised 
his character in their eyes, it justified their 
faith and assisted them in blinding them¬ 
selves and dispensing with the use of their 
reason. Bigots never reason. The differ¬ 
ent sects of Christians and Jews supported 
the Mohamedan bigots in this, because it 
enabled them to stigmatize the man they 
hated for not thinking precisely according 
to the creed which their infallibility had 
decided to be right, with the title of Im¬ 
postor. The philosophers, if any there 
were in that day, unfortunately neither 
thought nor wrote on the subject. 

Ungenerous Attitude of Jews and Christians 

4- As experience teaches us to expect, 
we find Mohamed branded, both by Jews 
and Christians, with the worst epithets 
which vulgar bigotry can invent. He is 
always denominated an Impostor; but I 
think I shall be able to shew that this is an 
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appellation he is not entitled to, at least to 
the extent to which it is generally carried. 
It is said that he pretended to be SENT as a 
PROPHET from God. This, I think, is a 
pretension he might make, and yet be no 
impostor. Nothing is so common as for 
persons to imagine that they are sent or 
called to preach or teach reformation to 
their fellow-creatures, either in morals, 
politics, or religion, and yet to be actuated 
by no motives of fraud or deceit—without 
which a man cannot be an impostor. Be¬ 
sides, being sent may mean nothing super¬ 
natural. Every man is sent to fulfil the 
duties of the station in which God has 
placed him, and I think I shall shew that 
there is no evidence that Mohamed pre¬ 
tended to any thing more than this. 

5. But it will be said, that he pretended 
to be a Prophet also. I think I shall shew 
that we have no proof of this; and I beg 
the reader to remember that the word 
prophet in the time of Mohamed, and long 
previously, did not necessarily convey any 
idea ot supernatural power or influence. a 

a I should thiuk it did, m the time of Mohammed 
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When we read in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Corinthians, ch. xi. 4, that men prophesy¬ 
ing with their heads covered, dishonoured 
their heads, and that women prophesying 
with them uncovered, dishonoured them, we 
must perceive that by the word prophesying 
nothing but preaching is meant. And I 
think we shall see that, at least in the begin¬ 
ning of his mission, Mohamed pretended to 
nothing more than this—merely that he was 
sent by God, or inspired, moved in spirit, 
by God, to preach a reformation in the 
idolatrous practices of his countrymen.' 
As every man may be said to be moved by 
God who feels a wish to perform a good 
act—as our criminal indictments say a man 


1 The learned Dr. Hyde says, “ Testificatio, ea est 
communis formula qu& quisque se fidei Moham¬ 
medan as addictum profitetur et testificatur, dicendo— 
Non <st Delia nisi ispe Delia, et Mohammed est 
propheta Dei seu potius Legatns Dei. Persae addunt, 
Sed Ali est Amicus Dei. 

“ The word Islam means status salntis, qui Lat. 
Islamismus vocari possit: et statum talem ingrediens 
est Muslim seu Musliman.” —Hyde’s Trartatns Alberti 
Boborii. Oxford, 1690. 


as well as in those of his predecessors. Of. below. 
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is moved by the devil, who wishes to do a 
bad one—so the view which I take here of 
the prophetic part of his character is 
strengthened by the circumstance, that he 
is not said by his followers ever to have 
foretold, or pretended to foretell, any 
event. a 

6. Respecting the word Prophet and 


a The Koranic word generally rendered 4 prophet 5 
is nab Li a man with a naba, a message, or rabul, one 
sent on a mission. With Mohammed the words admit 
of no supernatural interpretation. I quote from the 
Koran:— 

f£ They' said. Has God raised up a man as an 

apostle? 55 (S. 17 94.) 

“ They said, What an apostle is this ? he eats food 
and walks through the streets! Unless an angel be 
sent down to him to be a preacher with him, or a treas¬ 
ure be sent down to him, or he have a garden where¬ 
of he may eat, (w 7 e will not believe). 55 (S. 25. 7, 8.) 

« Hot until angels are sent down to us, or we see our 
Lord, will we believe. 55 (S. 25. 21.) 

a They said, We will by no means believe on thee 
until thou make a spring (of water) to gush forth for us 
out of the earth, or there be (made) for thee a garden 
of palm trees and vines, and thou make rivers to 
gush forth in its midst, gushing; or thou make the 
heaven to fall dow T n upon us to punish (us), as thou 
dost pretend (it will); or thou bring God and the 
angels be!ore (us), or there be a house of gold for 
thee; or thou climb up into the heaven; yet will 
we not believe in thy climbing until thou send down 
to us a book that we may read. 55 (S. 17. 90-98.) 
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the Mohamedan profession of faith, it has 
been observed, “ One element certainly is 

Mohammed's reply was as simple as truthful : 
“ My Lord! was I more than a man (sent as) an 

apostle?” (S. 17. 93.) 

“ Signs are only with God, and I am only a plain 
Warner.” (S. 29. 50.) 

“ I say not to yon, With me are the treasures <>1 
God, nor that 1 know the unseen , nor do I say to 
you, 1 am an angel : 1 follow only that which is reveal¬ 
ed to me.” (S. 6. 50.) 

“ I have no power for myself to profit or to harm, 
except as God pleases. If 1 knew the unseen, i 
should surely have much ot good, nor would evil 
touch me, I am no other than a Warner and a bearer 
of glad tidings do people who believe.” (S. 7. 188.) 

<c God sent no apostles before me but they ate 
food and walked through the streets,” (S. 25. 20.) 

“Had angels walked on earth (as) familiarly, God 
would surely have sent down to them an angel from 
heaven as His apostle.” (S. 17- 95.) 

“ But if God had appointed an angel, He should 
certainly have made him a man too, and then He 
would have made perplexing for them what they deem 
perplexing (now).” (S. 6. 9.) 

“ And even if God were to open above them a gate 
m the heaven, and all the day long they were chmbino* 
into it, they would still say, It is onl) that our eyes 
are drunken; nay, we are a people bound by spell.” 
(S. 15. 14,15.) 

“ And if God had sent down to me a book on pa,per, 
and ye had touched it with your hands, still those 
who believe not would say, This is only plain masric.” 

(S.6.7.) 

“I am only a man like yourselves; it is but 
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to know what this profession of faith is. 
Its first member is, that there is no God but 
God. The second is, that Mohamed was a 
sent (resoul) of God : a not a prophet of God, as 
sometimes rendered, nor THE sent; for the 
word is not prophet, and the definite article 
is excluded by the declaration of Mohamed, 
that the re souls are many and their number 
unknown. Koran, iv. 163 ” — West. Rev* 
No. IX. p. 226. 

7. This at once does away with all ques- 


revealed to me that your God is only one God. Let 
him then who hopes no meet lus Lord do right and 
let him not join any one in the service of his Lord/’ 

(S. 18 110.) 

a It may not be out of place to notice here the 
unjust flmg of Gibbon at the Mohammedan profes¬ 
sion of faith, which he regards as “ compounded of 
an eternal truth and a necessary fiction/* (Chap. Lj 
So far from being a mere piece of Action, this latter 
portion of the profession lias served once for all time 
to fix the place of Mohammed in Islam, thus shut¬ 
ting out effectually all possibilities of its followers in¬ 
vesting him with the honours and attributes of God. A 
yet another profession declares Mohammed as u His 
servant and His apostle/* 

b Mohammed taught that in every age (S. 13. 38.), 
the same Divine message of wisdom and of truth 
(S. 2. 151.) has been conveyed to every people 
(S. 10. 47.), in their own tongues (S. 14. 4.), through 
an endless succession of prophets and seers. (S. 40. 78.) 
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tion respecting his being a prophet in the 
common acceptation of the term. 

Of Christian Priests Specially 
8. I shall abstain from giving any ac¬ 
count of, or copying, the disgusting trash 
which has been written respecting the char¬ 
acter and conduct of Mohamed by the 
Christian priests—some of them (Prideaux 
for instance) men of great learning and 
high respectability—men who, indeed 
ought to have been above such conduct, but 
whose zeal in this case has actually des¬ 
troyed their sense of right and wrong, and, 
as it should seem, taken away from them 
the use of their understandings. If I were 
to detail the vulgar abuse in which they 
have indulged, no information respecting 
the character of Mohamed would thereby 
be conveyed to any liberal or reflecting mind 
and the Christian religion would be wound¬ 
ed by the infamous behaviour of its profess¬ 
ors. The folly of this conduct has been 
felt and admitted by the Rev. Dr. White, 
in the celebrated Bampton Lectures; and 
though, as we may expect from a Christian 
Doctor preaching to the ultra-orthodox 
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University of Oxford, he was far from 
unprejudiced, yet he has admitted the 
truth of many of the assertions of the 
followers of Mohamed, which a liberal and 
reflecting mind could not deny, and there¬ 
by done himself the greatest honour; and 
from him, as the very first of Christian 
authorities, I shall often have occasion to 
make quotations. 

9. It will instantly be seen that his 
evidence must be considered as that of an 
unwilling witness. He says, 

“ In the various writings of the numer¬ 
ous followers of Mahomet, his character 
is uniformly drawn in the brightest and 
most amiable colours: he is held up as the 
unrivalled pattern of every mental and 
and corporeal perfection, and as distin¬ 
guished by every quality and virtue which 
can adorn and elevate human nature.” 
Such is the character which Dr. White 
informs us he has received from his follow¬ 
ers—a character probably overcharged by 
enthusiasm, but also probably very far from 
being entirely destitute of foundation in 
truth, as the following quotation from that 
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Rev. Doctor’s fourth Bampton Lecture will 
decidely prove : 

10 . “The circumstances which attended 
the earlier years of Mahomet were certain¬ 
ly such as presented no flattering piospects 
oi grandeur, and no probable views of am¬ 
bition to his future life. Though descend¬ 
ed from the most honourable tribe of 
Arabia, and from the noblest family of 
that tribe, yet distress and poverty were 
the only portion which he inherited ; a 
distress and poverty unsoftened by the ten¬ 
der cares and kind indulgence of parental 
affection.—The education which he receiv¬ 
ed, like that of the rest of his countrymen, 
was rough and hardy ; neither tempered by 
the elegancies of literature, nor even en¬ 
lightened by the first and most obvious 
rudiments of knowledge; but calculated 
rather to invigorate the powers of the body 
than to polish and enlarge the mind. The 
bounty of nature, however, and the ex¬ 
quisite endowments with which she had 
so liberally adorned the future prophet and 
monarch of Arabia, abundantly compen¬ 
sated for the unkindness of fortune. Grace- 
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ful in his person, easy and insinuating in 
his manners, and endowed with a greatness 
of mind which could brave the storms of 
adversity, and rise superior to the disad¬ 
vantages of an illiterate education, he was 
in possession of accomplishments more valu¬ 
able in themselves, and capable of pro¬ 
ducing more illustrious effects, than all that 
the influence of wealth, or the authority 
of hereditary power, could have bestowed.” 

11. Such is the character given of this 
great prophet, conqueror, reformer, or im¬ 
postor, by the Oriental Professor of the 
University of Oxford. I shall now proceed 
to give a general outline of his history. 

Outline of Mohamed’s History 

12. In the city of Mecca, on the eastern 
coast of the Red Sea, in the 571st 1 year of 


1 Tlie exact year lias been a subject of dispute, like 
every thing else respecting Mohanied, but I think this 
is the most probable. It is of litole consequence. a 


a The year of Mohammed’s birth is allowed on all 
hands to have been the year in which Abraha, the 
Ethiopian King of Yemail, led the invasion against 
Mecca. 

Mohammed was born 55 days after the invasion. 
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the Christian asra, a widow in indigent 
circumstances, whose husband had been 
deceased about two months, was delivered 
of a boy. The uncle of the child, Abu 
Taleb, a rich man, had compassion on him 
and sent him five or six miles into the 
country to nurse. The babe was healthy 
and beautiful to look upon, and as he ad¬ 
vanced in years the sweetness of his dis¬ 
position rivalled the beauty of his person. 
Nature had done for him every thing, but 
fortune withheld her favours. He was poor, 
and though his uncle did not choose to 
leave him to perish in his infancy, he did 
not choose to expend any portion of his 
wealth to educate him, or to raise him 
above the very lowest situation in life. 


It was towards the end of the fortieth year of the 
reign of Kesra Anashirwan, and the end of the year 
880 of the era of the Seleucidas, on a Monday of the 
Arabian month Rabi I, as the sun rose ; though the 
exact date is a matter of dispute. (Qa.sfalani.) It 
is stated variously as the 2nd, 8tli, 10th, 12tli, 17th and 
18th of Rabi I. (fliirqaui.) The 8th of Raid I is 
generally accepted by the learned, (Qadalani.J though 
the Nativity of the Prophet is publicly observed on the 
12th. (Zurqawi.) M. Caussin de Perceval calculates 

it to be the 29th of August, 570 A. 0. 
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When old enough, he began to earn his 
bread as a camel-driver, in which capacity 
for many years, he traversed divers coun¬ 
tries, by which he acquired a knowledge of 
men and things, probably much more valu¬ 
able than the letters which, shut up in a 
school, a pedant would have taught. This 
child wasMohamed. As a camel-diiver, in 
the service of his uncle, he continued till he 
was twenty-five years of age, when he was 
taken into the employment of a widow of 
the name of Cadigha, whose husband, a mer¬ 
chant, had died a little time previously, 
and by whom she had left to her great 
wealth and complicated mercantile con¬ 
cerns. The business of this lady is stated 
to have been very extensive, and her hus¬ 
band to have been one of the first mer¬ 
chants of Mecca, his native place. From 
the age of twenty-five, for about three 
years, Mohamed managed this concern as a 
factor, trading for her to Damascus and 
many other places,, when she married him, 
thereby advancing him from a servant to 
be all at once one of the principal men of 
his country, from actual poverty to very 
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considerable wealth. Amidst all Hie abuse 
which religious bigotry has lavished upon 
Mohamed, it is remarkable that it has not 
dared to advance any thing against him 
on account of his conduct to this lady. 
She lived with him two and twenty years a 
as his sole wife, and it was not till her de¬ 
cease that he indulged himself, after the 
manner of his country, in a plurality of 
wives; but shortly after that event he 
married Ayesha, the daughter of Abu 
Beker; and Sewda, the daughter of Zama ; 
and some time afterward, Haphsa, the 
daughter of Omar ; thereby rendering him¬ 
self son-in-law to three of the men who had 
become his greatest supporters. 1 * 

13. Dr. White says, “ From this period 
(viz., his marriage with Cadigha) to the 
time when he announced his mission as the 
prophet of the Most High, history has 
recorded nothing concerning the actions 
and the pursuits of Mahomet. Fifteen 
years of his life are involved in the deepest 
and most impenetrable obscurity. One 

a Five and twenty years. 

b (7/. my Life of Mohammed, pp. 59-63. 
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historian only informs us, that God had 
inspired his prophet with a love of soli¬ 
tude and retirement. But in this single 
information we see a ray of light sufficient 
to clear up the darkness of this mysterious 
interval. In a lonely cave, in the recesses 
of mount Hara, he shunned the society of 
men.”— -WHITE, Ser. IV. a 

14. Again, Dr. White says,“Thecharac¬ 
ter of Mahomet, according to eastern histo¬ 
rians, had been hitherto preserved unblem¬ 
ished : his moral qualities, no less than his 
other accomplishments, had contributed to 
raise him in the esteem of his fellow-citizens; 
and his integrity in particular had been 
honoured with the most flattering and dis¬ 
tinguished testimony of their approbation. 
That he might not, however, by too rapid 
a transition, become a reformer of those 
very errors in which he himself had been 
involved; that he might not too suddenly 

a It was, for aught we tnow of him, a sacred inter¬ 
val in which the man may be said <c to have ass sted 
at the b’rth ol his ovn genius, preparing in silence 
and maturing by meditation, the mission entrusted to 
him by the Almighty.*’—John Davenport, An Apolo'jy 
for Mohammed and the Koran, p. 13. 
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nmmsaci a preacher against that idolatry 
which he had practised in common with 
the rest of his countrymen; and that he 
might acquire a reputation for sanctity in 
some measure correspondent with the high 
and venerable office which he was about to 
assume; he affected to pass a great part of 
his time in religious retirement and holy 
meditation: he became more grave in his 
deportment, more profuse in his charities, 
and more assiduous in his devotions.” 

15- Notwithstanding the evil intention 
attributed in the above passage to the new 
prophet by the reverend lecturer of Oxford, 
on his own surmise only, without any 
authority, it is evident that until the for¬ 
tieth year of his age, when he first under¬ 
took the reformation of his countrymen, 
his conduct had been irreproachable; in¬ 
deed, such as might well be held up to all 
as an example. Since the general exem¬ 
plary life of the prophet could not be denied 
by the learned Oxonian, but as his merit 
could not be,, admitted without danger by 
a Christian divine, nothing remained but 
to attribute the conduct of the prophet to 
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deceived her; 1 for it is admitted, that she 
was a believer, and not in the pretended 
plot, or a hypocrite. After Cadigha, his 
slave Zayd became his second proselyte, who 
was soon after followed by Ali, the son of 
Abu Taleb, his uncle. a Dean Prideaux says, 
“His fourth disciple was Abu Beker, who, 
being one of the richest men of Mecca, and 
a person of great wisdom and experience, 
brought with him no small help and reputa¬ 
tion to his cause; and his example was 
soon followed by five others, Othman Ebn 
Affan, Zobair Ebno’l Awam, Saad Ebn Abu 
Waccas, Abdorrahman Ebn Auf, and Abu 
Obeida Ebno'l Jerah, who were afterwards 
the principal generals of his armies, and the 
chief instruments under him, by whose help 


1 It has been said, that no great man was ever 
great in the presence of his valet or his wife. Was 
Mohamed an exception to this rule ? 

a ‘‘ It is strongly corroborative,” observes Sir 
William .Muir, “ of Mahomet’s sincerity that the 
earliest converts to Islam were his bosom friends and 
the people of bis house-hold ; who, intimately acquaint¬ 
ed with his private life, could not fail otherwise to 
have detected those discrepancies which more or less 
invariably exist between the professions of the hy¬ 
pocritical deceiver abroad and his actions at home.” 
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he established both his empire and his 
imposture together in those parts of the 
world .’’—PRIDE AUX’S Life of Mahomet, p. 12, 
8vo. ed. 

18. Notwithstanding many striking 
traits of resemblance may be perceived bet¬ 
ween circumstances in the early histories of 
Jesus and of Mohamed, yet there are many 
others in which they as decidedly differ. 
The twelve first proselytes of Jesus are allow¬ 
ed to have been uneducated men, 1 in the 
most humble situations of life. On the con¬ 
trary, it appears that, with the exception 
of his slave, the first of Mohamed’s proselytes 
were persons of high respectability; and 
their splendid actions as Caliphs and leaders 
of the Mohamedan armies, prove them to 
have possessed first-rate talents, and not to 
have been men likely to be easily deceived. 
In the humble characters of the first disciples 
of Jesus, Mr. Mosheim professes to see 

1 Gr. Idiotai, unlearned, men of mean capacities of 
understandings, they have been called by some of the 
early Christian writers, whence, probably, by no very 
great perversion of language, our term idiot has been 
derived. See the controversy respecting this word 
betwixt Priestley and Horsley. 
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much glory to the Christian cause. I am 
obliged to confess, if I must speak the 
truth, that, on the contrary, it would have 
been full as satisfactory to me to have seen 
among its earliest professors men possess¬ 
ing such characters as those of the Anto- 
nines, of Locke, or of Newton. But this 
only proves how differently the same object 
appears to different persons. 

Beginning of His Mission 

19. For several years after the begin¬ 
ning of his mission, (as in future I shall 
call it,) Mohamed appears not to have 
made any great progress: but nothing 
dismayed with the insults, the ridicule, or 
even with the threats of his opponents, 
he continued his preaching until the end 
of the fourth year, when he is stated by the 
Christians to have made, including those 
before named, only thirty-nine proselytes: 
but one of these was Omar Ebno’l Chattab, 
a man of very high consideration among 
his opponents, and one whose talents after¬ 
ward raised him to the Califat and the 
empire of nearly all Asia. His enemies, the 
rulers of the state and supporters of the old 
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system, the chief priests and pharisees of his 
country, finding that neither ridicule (that 
generally considered invincible weapon 
against a bad cause) nor the use of such 
epithets as sorcerer, magician, liar, impos¬ 
tor, &c., had any effect in preventing the 
increase of his followers; and finding also 
their loaves and fishes in danger, determin¬ 
ed to have recourse to a more effectual 
measure, and for this purpose they entered 
into a combination to assassinate him. 
This conspiracy would probably have finish¬ 
ed the prophet, if it had not finished the 
religion, had it not been discovered and 
defeated by his uncle, Abu Taleb, one of 
the chief men of the government, who was 
not a believer in his mission, but who 
defended him against his enemies with 
more success, perhaps with more zeal, than 
had been shewn by Pilate, his brother 
idolater, on a similar occasion. 

20 . It is evident from the unwilling 
admissions of the Dean of Norwich, that 
the prophet met the taunts and insults of 
his countrymen with nothing but mildness 
and the most insinuating address and man- 
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tiers: to all ranks of persons affable and 
courteous ; and to the poor kind and charit¬ 
able. 1 In his preaching he is said to have 
had a ready wit, and I think we cannot 
doubt his having possessed a considerable 
share of eloquence. To this line of con¬ 
duct and to these qualities, I think we may 
attribute the protection which he received 
from Abu Taleb, which was so favourable 
to the prophet, and so honourable to the 
just and liberal-minded idolater. 

21. The facts as here stated are admit¬ 
ted by Prideaux, but to him they are gall 
and wormwood : he can see in them nothing 
but baseness and infamy: thus religious 
bigotry blinds the best of men; for Prideaux 
was, I believe, a very good man. Well has 
it been observed by Professor White, that the 
conduct of Christians in representing Mo¬ 
hamed, the man who raised himself a from 
an humble station to the sovereignty of a 
great empire, as they have often done, to 

1 Prideaux, Life of Mali., p. 19 

a Not himself but his people ; foi tlio Empire came 
after his death to his people. 
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be a perfect monster of vice, devoid of 
both moral and intellectual faculties, 1 and 
as contemptible on account of his abject 
stupidity as detestable for his enormous 
vices, they have not left us, if we were to 
believe them, any other, or scarcely any 
other resource, than to admit that his suc¬ 
cess was the effect of a miracle ; and they 
have rendered it difficult at least, if not 
impossible, to be accounted for by any 
human means. But this difficulty need not 
alarm the pious Christian. It does not 
exist. The unprincipled falsehood and cal¬ 
umnies of his predecessors, the Rev. 
Oxonian allows. They are, indeed, totally 
devoid of all credibility. 

The Hegira 

22 . The conspiracy having failed to 
take off the prophet, he fearlessly continued 
to preach, and kept constantly acquiring 
new proselytes; until, in the eighth year of 
his preaching, the government passed a 
law, whereby they forbad any piore persons 
to join themselves to him. But he paid 


1 White, Lecture TV. pp. 164, 166, 8yo, ed. 
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no attention to this, which availed nothing 
to his hurt as long as his uncle Abu Taleb 
lived, but he died two years afterward, and 
the chief government of-the city then re¬ 
mained solely with Abu Sophian, of the 
house of Ommia, one of his most bitter 
opponents. How the prophet managed to 
support himself against his enemies for the 
next two years does not clearly appear from 
the Christian authors, for the idle stories 
they tell cannot be received as evidence. 
But I think we may believe Prideaux, that 
in these two years he retired for some time 
to a place called Tayif, a town of Hagiuz, 
about sixty miles from Mecca towards the 
East, where his uncle Abbas mostly lived. 
Prideaux says he went there with an intent 
to make proselytes and seize the town, but 
that, failing entirely in the first object, he 
returned to Mecca. It is probable that he 
retired to avoid the fury of his enemies, 
and that when it had a little abated, or his 
party had obtained some advantage, he 
returned.* Probably when he was at Tayif 


a Of. my Life of Mohammed, pp. 68-5, 
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he would endeavour to make proselytes and 
probably might fail in his attempt. In 
the twelfth year of his mission, “ some of his 
followers, to the number of about one 
hundred persons, (as Prideaux says,) having 
made themselves more than ordinarily 
obnoxious to the government, by their 
practices against it, were forced to fly from 
Mecca to Nagash, king of Ethiopia, where 
Mahomet’s letters, which they carried with 
them, obtained their protection, though the 
men of Mecca sent two of their principal 
citizens after them in an embassy to that 
king, to demand them to be delivered unto 
them. And Mahomet, with the rest that tar¬ 
ried behind, found it very difficult for them 
to subsist any longer there. For after the 
departure of so many of his faithfullest 
adherents into this exile, this farther dimi¬ 
nution of his number made him still less 
able to withstand those insults which his 
adversaries were continually, on all occa¬ 
sions, making upon him. But what he lost 
at Mecca, he got at Medina, then called 
Yatreb, a city lying at the northern end 
of Hagiuz, two hundred and seventy miles 
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distant from Mecca, which being inhabited 
the one part by Jews, and the other part by 
heretical Christians, and these two parties 
not well agreeing in the same c>tv, the fac¬ 
tions and feuds that arose between them 
drove one of the parties to Mahomet, and 
in the thirteenth year of his pretended mis¬ 
sion, there came 10 him fiom thence seven¬ 
ty-three men and two women, who embraced 
his imposture, and swore feally to him, 
whereon he chose twelve out of them whom 
he retained awhile with him at Mecca, to 
instruct them in his new religion, and then 
sent them back again to Yatreb, to be as 
his twelve apostles, there to propagate it 
in that town, in which they laboured with 
that success, that in a short time they drew 
over a great party of the inhabitants to 
embrace the imposture: of which Mahomet 
receiving an account, resolved to retire thi¬ 
ther, as finding Mecca now grown too hot 
for him. For the chief men of the city 
finding that Mahomet’s indefatigable indus¬ 
try and cunning still kept up his party, do 
what they could to suppress it, resolved, 
without further delay, to strike at the root 
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and prevent the farther spreading of the 
mischief by cutting off him that was the 
chief author of it. Of which he having 
received full and early intelligence, and 
finding no other way to avoid the blow but 
to fly from it, ordered all his party, whom 
he could prevail with, to accompany him 
in his banishment, secretly in the evening 
to withdraw out of the city, and retire to 
Yatreb. And when he had seen them all 
gone, he and Abu Beker followed after, 
leaving only Ali behind, who having set in 
order some affairs that detained him, came 
to them on the third day after. As soon 
as this flight was publicly known, parties 
were sent out to pursue after him, and he 
difficultly escaped them, by hiding himself 
for some time in a cave till the heat of the 
pursuit was over/’— PRID. Life of Mah., p. 55 - 
23. In this account of the Rev. Dean 
we see the general gloss and canting style 
which are usually adopted on such occa¬ 
sions by the priests and rulers, with whom 
he here identifies himself, against all such 
persons as preach up reformation of the 
abuses, by means of which, together with 
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the labour of their fellow-creatures, they 
live in ease and luxury. The Dean seems 
to know perfectly well, and to entertain no 
doubts whatever respecting, the private 
sentiments of the governors of Mecca, and 
of Mohamed, and of his followers: nor 
does he seem the least shocked with their 
attempts to murder this hitherto peaceable 
preacher. However, we may receive for 
true, that a number of his followers fled 
to Nagush, King of Ethiopia, and that some 
time afterward, a deputation having come 
to him from Yatreb or Medina, he fled 
thither himself with all or the most of his 
followers. All this is perfectly natural, 
consistent with probability and our ex¬ 
perience of the affairs of mankind. It is 
what happened in similar circumstances 
to Socrates, to Pythagoras, to Moses, to 
Luther, and to many others, and even to 
Jesus Christ 1 himself. In order to disguise 
the fact, which cannot be denied, that a 
number of persons of Medina had become 
proselytes to his religion, the Dean des- 


1 Matt. xii. 15; Mark iii. 7, &c. 
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cribes this effect to have happened in con¬ 
sequence A oqefe betwixt foaw the Jews and 
Christians, which compelled one party to 
throw themselves into his arms. It does not 
appear that any disorder or bloodshed took 
place on his arrival at Medina. His party 
was so superior to either that of the Jews 
or of the Christians, that he met with no 
resistance, and immediately proceeded to 
take possession of the government. 

24. The account of the flight from 
Mecca to Medina, at that time, from its 
superior state of learning called the City 
of the Book, may be read in Gibbon’s His¬ 
tory, in chapter fifty of the uncorrupted 
version. 

25. This flight of Mohamed must not 
be passed lightly over. It proved in its 
effects of incalculable importance to the 
future fortunes of a great part of mankind. 
From the day of this flight, the sixteenth of 
July, six hundred and twenty-two of the 
Christian aera, the sera of the Hegira takes 
its date. From this date all the numerous 
tribes of the followers of Mohamed, wher¬ 
ever scattered, uniformly reckon their time. 
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This is a curious and important fact, but it 

bears no comparison in point of import¬ 
ance to some other consequences which 
followed, and were the effects of this cause. 
It is very certain that until this flight the 
prophet had confined himself, whether 
from principle or prudence I do not say 
and it is of no consequence in the argument, 
to the use of peaceable means only ; to the 
power of eloquence and persuasion, for the 
propagation of his doctrine. By this per¬ 
secution, he was driven to take up the 
sword in his own defence, and from a 
preacher he was converted into a soldier, a 
hero, and a conqueror. From this aera 
must be dated not the Hegira only, but the 
beginning of great revolutions, causing the 
death of millions of human beings, the 
overthrow of great numbers of mighty 
states and kingdoms, and the foundation 
of some of the most magnificent empires 
which the globe has ever seen. In short, 
from this apparently trifling event, the 
face of the whole world has been changed. 

26. Notwithstanding all the glosses and 
misrepresentations of Prideaux and other 
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Christian authors, it is very evident that 
until the Hegira, the life and moral con¬ 
duct of Mohamed had been correct in a 
high degree. Except the wicked object 
or intention from which his actions 
either good in themselves or indifferent, 
are said to have orginated, not a single 
charge can be brought against him. After 
the Hegira I speak not so dicisively on this 
point. Had the foolish bigots of Mecca 
been persuaded to abolish their idolatry, 
or been content, like the prophet, to make 
use only of the weapons of reason and 
argument, in what a different situation 
might the world have been placed at this 
time! What a stupendous effect has arisen 
from the folly of these few miserable 
priests of a contemptible religion! What 
miseries have been brought on the world 
by this pernicious order of men! In all 
ages and in all nations, the priests have 
been the enemies of the happiness of man¬ 
kind. To them may almost all the great 
revolutions of the world be traced. As a 
society, they are, as far as in their power, 
what they always have been. And what 
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they always have been, they always will 
continue: from the nature and consti¬ 
tution of the order they can be no other. 
By acquiring an influence over the minds 
and consciences of kings, they have suc¬ 
ceeded in preventing them from listening 
to the complaints of their subjects, and 
consenting to timely reforms, in conse¬ 
quence of which most of the revolutions 
of the world have taken place, all which 
may fairly be charged to their account. It 
is not to the philosophers and the Carbo¬ 
nari, that the late revolutions of France 
and Spain are to be attributed, but to the 
murderers of the family of the Calases, and 
to the heads of the Inquisition. Nor are 
Ferdinand and Miguel the persons to whose 
charge the miseries of Spain and Portugal 
ought to be laid. They are but the crea¬ 
tures of the priests; they are only what the 
priests, who have the sole merit or demerit 
of every action of their lives, have made 
them. An established priesthood has all 
the dangerous qualities of a corresponding 
society. All hierarchies have been raised 
to the height which they acquire at first by 
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good conduct in the priests. They rise by 
the prudent behaviour of good men in 
humble life to wealth and power; these 
once obtained, bad [men get possession of 
the power, and the order then becomes the 
curse of the world. 

Mohamed at Medina. 

27. Dr. Prideaux informs us, that the 
adherents of Mohamed at Medina were 
chiefly among the Christians, and that he 
was received by them with great acclama¬ 
tions ,* all this, for the reason he gives, 
seems very probable. After his arrival, as 
soon as it could conveniently be done, he 
built himself a house, which he made his 
usual residence to the time of his death. 
He also built adjoining to it a mosque, for 
the celebration of the rites of religion. Of 
what these consisted I have no information. 
If we could discover them, no doubt they 
would be very curious. The circumstance 
proves that the persons possessing the 
government of Medina, whether Jews or 
Christians, and they are said by Prideaux to 
have consisted of one of these two sects, 
were favourers of his doctrines. This was 
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the first city which, as a city, adopted his 
religion. A question naturally arises, as to 
what this religion could consist of, which 
could have such an influence? No weapon 
had yet been used but reason and eloquence; 
so that the Christian priests cannot attri¬ 
bute this conversion to the fear of the 
sword. It must be recollected, too, that, 
if we are to believe Prideaux, this was not 
a city of idolaters, as Mecca was, but of 
Jews and Christians, who were his first 
proselytes. It also seems that he did not go 
to Medina to make proselytes; the Medinese 
came to seek him. 

State of War Declared 

28. War having now actually com¬ 
menced betwixt Mohamed and the people 
of Medina on one side, and the governors 
of Mecca on the other, the prophet, as 
might be expected, (but for the first time,) 
gave orders to his followers to prepare 
themselves with arms, and after having 
mustered them and enrolled them, to use 
Prideaux’s words, for the war, he gave the 
command of them to his uncle Hamza, 
constituting him thereby his standard- 
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bearer. After some time, understanding 
that the caravan of the people of Mecca 
was on the road, he sent out (as Prideaux 
says) Hamza to attack it with thirty men. 
What a prodigious enrolment and muster 
there must have been! Bat finding it guard¬ 
ed by three hundred soldiers, he made no 
attempt upon it.° The next year, the second 
of the Hegira, on the approach of the 
Mecca caravan, guarded by one thousand 
men, under the command of Abu Sophian, 
Mohamed himself marched out at the head 
of three hundred and nineteen men, and, 
notwithstanding the superiority of the 
caravan’s guard, after a desperate battle 
defeated it, and obtained a complete 
victory. Although a considerable part of 

a _A.ll this in the vein of European v\ ritors. "But as 
a matter of fact, no state of war was vei declared. On 
Ins arrival at Medmah, Mohammed stood in hourly 
dread of attack from Mecca, and had taken pre¬ 
caution to appoint reconnoitring parties around the 
city winch had given him an asylum. Ham/mh was 
placed m charge of one such party. In the annals 
of Islam this is known as Sariya Saiful Bahr. 
Hamzah came upon the Koreish caravan, and only 
narrowly escaped being attacked through the good 
services of Majdi b. Ainru al-Juhani. See my War# of 
Mohammed, in loco. 
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the caravan was saved by the good conduct 
of Abu Sophian, and escaped back to Mecca, 
yet Mohamed took a very large booty. a 

29. Of course, a victory like this over 
so decided a superiority in numbers, must 
have given great spirits to his adherents. 1 * 

30. In the year following, the third of 
the Hegira, we find him making war upon 
certain Jews or Jewish tribes of Arabs, com¬ 
manded by a man named Caab. This is 
said to have arisen from some satirical 
verses which Caab wrote upon Mohamed. 
It is difficult to discover what truth there 
may be m this, but it ended in favour of 
the prophet, Caab not only making peace 
with him, but becoming a proseh te and one 


a This is the wrong* account of the Battle of Bnclr as 
usually given by European writers. It is preposterous 
to believe that Mohammed would venture out of his 
hospitable refuge with only 319 men and attack a 
caravan guarded by 1000 soldiers. The battle was 
fought in self-dr*fence at Badr, where the Meccan 
army was encountered by Mohammed. See my Life, of 
Mohammed^ pp. 91 - 9 . Also M. Oheragh AlBs Critical 
Exposition of the Popular c Jihad, pp. vui-xi, 11,12 
33 . 

b Never, unless the victory were also moral; not 
an immoral victory such as is here mentioned. 
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of his greatest confidants.* Towards the 
end of this year, he fought a battle with 
Abu Sophian and the people of Mecca, in 
which he suffered a defeat, and was wounded. 
His standard-bearer Hamza was killed. It is 
said, that if Abu Beker had not come to his 
assistance, he must have been destroyed. 1 * 
But the battle does not appear to have 
been attended with any very important 
consequences, as we find his general, Omar, 
in the next year, the fourth of the Hegira, 
carrying on a successful war against the 
Nadorites, a tribe of the Jewish religion, 
the whole of which he is said to have put 
to the sword. c The fifth year of the Hegira 
is remarkable for the war of the ditch, as 
it is called. Abu Sophian and the people 
of Mecca having allied themselves to sev¬ 
eral other tribes, marched against Medina 
with ten thousand men. This caused the 
prophet to take the field : but on his meet¬ 
ing them, he found himself much inferior in 

a The facts are here strangely confused. See my 
Life, pp. 101-4. 

b Ibid*, pp. 105-10. 

c It is not a fact that the Jewish tribe of Nadir 
(Nadorites) was exterminated. See nay Life, pp. 112-4. 
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strength, and theiefore encamped, and 
fortified himself by drawing a ditch in front 
•of his encampment. His enemies besieged 
him many days without success, and at 
.ientgh were obliged to retreat, their army 
breaking into dissensions and returning 
home, in consequence, it is said, of some ot 
•them being corrupted by their country¬ 
men in the army of Mohamed. Thus the 
•war this year ended in his favour. In the 
sixth year, Mohamed having subdued sev¬ 
eral other Arab tribes, and finding himself 
very much strengthened, changed the plan 
of the war, became the aggressor, and 
marched against the city of Mecca. The 
armies met near that city, and a battle 
ensued, in which neither party gaining any 
decisive advantage, a truce was concluded 
for ten years.® By this truce Mohamed 
seems to have gained very great advan¬ 
tage, his partisans having permission to go 
into and return from Mecca whenever they 
thought proper, only coming unarmed and 
keeping the peace. b In this year he is said 

a It is not, history. Sri* pp. 1 h0~ >1 h Ser ;ihi»vr. 
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to have been inaugurated by the chief men 
of his army under a tree near Mecca, tohave 
been declared a king, and to have taken the 
insignia of royalty, at the same time declar¬ 
ing himself also high-priest of his religion." 1 
This may very probably have been the 
truth, as we find ail his successors in the 
Caliphat following this practice, and uniting 
in their own persons both the characters 
of head of the religion, and of the mon¬ 
archy, precisely as the kings of England do 
at this day. In this year, the seventh ot 
the Hegira, we are told that he had poison 
given to him by an inhabitant of a town 
of Jewish Arabs, called Chaibar, which he 
had conquered. From the effects of this 
poison he never entirely recovered. b 

firs Last Years 

31. In the eighth year of the Hegira, 

a I am unable to make oat this piece oi history ; there 
never was a ceremony like the one mentioned here. 
But see an account of Mohammed after the fall of 
Mecca, in my Lifr, pp. 155-68. 

b A Jewish woman, by name Zemab, whoso uncle 
was killed m one of the wars, had spread a poisoned 
repast for Mohammed and some of his followers. One 
of these died immediately, but the life of Mohammed 
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having greatly increased in power, :Vlo- 
iiamed alleging in his justification, how 
truly I know not, that the governors of 
Mecca had broken the truce, marched 
against them, and in a very short space of 
time obliged the city to surrender at dis¬ 
cretion ; a Abu Sophian, the greatest of his 
enemies, having first come over to him along 
with his uncle A 1 Abbas. Immediately on 
obtaining possession of the city, he pro¬ 
ceeded to abolish the idol worship, and to 
substitute the worship of one only God, 
which has remained to this day. Soon after 
the conquest of Mecca, several of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes of Arabs, fearing his increas¬ 
ing power, combined together to attack 
and reduce him before he should become 
too powerful for them. At first they ob¬ 
tained several advantages, but he finally 
succeeded in completely defeating them, 
and soon after this all the remainder of the 
different tribes of Arabia submitted to 
him; b and thus, in the eleventh year of the 

was saved, although later he suffered severely from 
its effects. Mohammed, however, forgave the \\omau. 
and restored her unharmed to her family. 

3 See Lift, pp. 155-60. b See Lift , chap* in. 
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Hegira, he became the sole monarch of the 
extensive, and, now being united, powerful 
empire of Arabia, or, as it has been called, 
of the Saracens. He did not live long to 
enjoy this high station, but in the twelfth 
year of the Hegira he gradually declined, 
and died about sixty-one years of age. a 

32. He is said to have been aware of his 
approaching death, and the cool and phi¬ 
losophical manner m which, when he found 
his end approaching, he prepared for it 
and arranged his affairs, leave no room to 
doubt that his mind in that trying moment 
was undisturbed by the horrors of remorse. 
In a word, he may justly be said to have 
lived like a hero, and to have died like 
a philosopher. 1 * 

33. The account which i give here of 
the last hours of the prophet will be denied. 
It has been too often the practice of Chris¬ 
tian devotees to publish accounts of the 
death-bed scenes of their opponents, when 
even, if true, in consequence of the failure 
of the faculties of the mind, no inference 


a Mohammed died at the age of G‘i. 
*> See Life, chap. x. 
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of the least importance could be deduced 
from them. But as long as Mohamed had 
the undoubted command of his under¬ 
standing, his conduct was that of a hero 
and a philosopher. After his fever brought 
on delirium I know nothing about him. 

34. Having finished this slight sketch 
of the life of Mohamed, in which I have 
merely noticed such facts as are admitted, 
and cannot be denied by either his friends 
or enemies, which is all that on principles 
of sound criticism can be admitted, I shall 
proceed to make a few observations upon 
the doctrines which he taught—a part of 
my work beyond all comparison the most 
important, and from the discussion of 
which I have hitherto most carefully ab¬ 
stained. 

Sources of Information regarding Mohamed 

35. In the consideration of this part of 
the subject it is extremely difficult to 
ascertain what authorities ought to be 
received, and what rejected. The very 
peculiar circumstances in which Mohamed 
was placed, as I have said before, renders 
even the evidence of his supporters not 
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always admissible as to facts which we 
consider unfavourable to him; for they 
often considered things favourable, which 
we consider the contrary. Thus, for 
example, some of his followers, long 
after his death, believing that he per¬ 
formed miracles, declared that he profess¬ 
ed to have that power: a thing he certainly 
never pretended to. 

36. The grand piece of evidence, upon 
which most authors have relied, has been 
the Koran: every word, and even letter 
of which is now held by the Mohamedans 
to have been written by divine inspira¬ 
tion, and therefore free from error; as 
many Christians at this day consider 
the gospels. But notwithstanding these 
very high pretentions, this work is at¬ 
tended with very many and very great 
difficulties. 

37. This book is said to have been 
revealed to Mohamed, chapter after chap¬ 
ter, by the angel Gabriel, a and to have 

a In the Koran the process of all revelation is 
held to be strictly subjective* (671 the story of 
Abrairnn in S. t>. 74-SI.J In meeting* the refkc- 
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been announced as such by him, as they 
were required by circumstances, from 
day to day, during a space of more than 
twenty years, a Now is this true ? Was it 

thus announced by him, or was it not? 

If we consider the matter coolly, it seems 
very unlikely that any one should have 
believed this when he announced it to 


Hons of his contemporaries, Mohammed said: 44 Jimt 
consider each verse as it occurs ; yom* companion 
(Mohammed) errs not, nor is ho led as or ay, nor 
speaks he out oi Lust: it <s no other than a revMa- 
tion revealed. One Might y m nov\ r or taught jt him, 
endowed with wisdom , for he had attained perUw- 
tiou, and v as (now) m the highest hor 17.011 , then he ros * 
higher and higher, till he was at the distance of 
two cubits, or nigher yet. Then He revealed to fiis 
servant (Mohammed) what He revealed.” (8. n‘b 1-10.) 

Elsewhere this plain speech is garbed m mein- 
phor, drawn worn the older systems, win Hi regarded 
the angels as ‘a medium o! revelation : 4 * f hibrm! 
has revealed it upon* H/y (Mohammed’s) Ju art, by 
the pleasure of God.” (8. 2 97.) The words I !m\o 
italierzed pointing at the same tune to a purely 
spiritual, subjective ‘process. Tiie reader wall not 
have 1 ailed to observe the identity of 4 Gabriel’ of 
S. 2,97 and 1 One Mighty 111 power/ of 8. mb*>, 
Thus, while the spirit which moved Mohammed 
was of God, the whole Koran is said to be 44 Hn* 
speech of an honournble anostie (Mohammed) ” fS. 
81.19; 8. 09.41.) 

a Tw enty-three years. 
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Christian historians have affirmed that 
these revelations were often disbelieved 
and treated with contempt—though they 
are unwillingly obliged to allow that in 
the end they were believed. But a new 
question arises—Do we now possess the 
real papers which he published, if he- 
did publish any ? We are told that 
when he received any of these revelations 
he dictated them to a secretary, who 
wrote them down, not knowing how 
either to read or write himself: that then 
they were read to his followers until 
they could repeat them; after which they 
were safely locked up in a chest, under 
the care of one ot his wives, in whose 
keeping they were at the time ot his 
death. Concerning these papers Dean 
Prideaux says, “That soon after the decease 
of Mahomet, Abu Be leer thought it neces- 
ary to publish these papers, and for this 
purpose had recourse to the chest, and 
partly out of the papers he found there, 
and partly out of the memory of those who- 
had learnt them by heart, he composed 
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the book; for, several of these papers 
being lost, and several so defaced that they 
could not be read, he was forced to 
take in the assistance of those who pre¬ 
tended to remember what the impostor 
had taught them, to make up the matter, 
and under this pretence made use of 
their advice to frame the book, as he 
thought would best answer his purpose.” 
Here we have a very curious, but a pro¬ 
bable, account of this immaculate record, 
by which the actions and opinions of 
Mohamed are to be tried. I take the 
liberty of asking any lawyer if he would, 
in the trial o f Mohamed, permit his case 
to go to a jury upon this evidence ? I 
think he would not. But this is not all; 
this is only the first amended version. 
After the prophet had been dead up¬ 
wards of twenty years, Othman, finding 
that this version was full of errors, corrup¬ 
tions, and mistakes, (that is, in other words, 
that it did not serve his purpose,) caused 
all the copies to be called in and burnt, 
and published a new one, which we 
now have, and which, in his opinion, was 
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right and correct. If a lawyer would not 
receive the first version, what will he 
do with the second? The fact here stated 
can hardly be doubted, because they seem 
to be taken by Prideaux from the works 
of both Christians and Mohamedans. Know¬ 
ing, as we do, the ignorance and bigotry 
of some of Mohamad’s followers, and 
the knavery also of others, combined with 
the ignorance and bigotry of the former, 
we surely can admit no part of this book 
to be evidence against him, except with 
the most extreme caution. 

38. The difficulty, with respect to these 
revelations of the box, is increased by 
the consideration of a fact which seems 
to be admitted by both sides, both Mo¬ 
hamedans and Christians—namely, that he 
could neither read nor write; a and various 


s-Ifc is absurd to sny that Mohammed “ could neither 
read nor write.” It is based on a, miscomprehen¬ 
sion of the word ‘ aramir,’ used in the Koran m 
relation to Mohammed. As the learned compiler of 
the “ Arabic-En ghsh Lexicon ” says, the word is a 
rel. n. from ‘ uuunatun,’ .and properly means (rent Hr : 
whence, m a secondary, or tropical, sense, a 
hearken, one not hari.inj a ivio’aJt d .script nrt , 
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stories are told, and persons pointed 
out as the writers of them—persons whom 

(Bd in S. d. 19 and 69 ) so applied bp those 
having* a revealed solo oi ure ; /Bd in B. A 69:) 
[and particularly] an Ajah ; (Jel m S. 6, 69, and 
Bd and Jel in S. 62.2:) for] in the propei 
language [ol the Arabs], o/> or intoiojing to, or 
rivaling /o, fin- notion (ummatun) of ///r AraL,s 9 
who did not wi ite nor read: and id ere tore meta¬ 
phorically applied to any one not A noin.nj /A- 
art oj writing nor that oj iradnig: (M g*li:) or 
one who does not write ; (T, M, l{). . Mo- 

//ammad was termed ‘ ummiv ; [meaning A LAe- 
iU <, ns distinguished Irom an Israelite* m, 
accord, ho most ot Ins followers, mean mg 
iJUftTo/r J because the nation (wnunat) of i.he 
Arabs did not write, nor read writing. , . . . 

(Lane, vol. i, p. 92 ) 

Mark hi i e ridiculous lengths to winch uuemiees 
hare boon drawn to give ihe word a meaning not other¬ 
wise warranted by principles ol leilcogrupliy f As 
a matter ol fact, nb/~)/mL/n/ yi'i-’omnu ij (S. 7. 157), 
in the Koran, means l ho National Proplo t of Arabia. 
Oertans traditions also show that nnunitj is derived 
from (TmwinNwjnra (the mother-city, or metropolis), 
an epithet of Mecca , tin 4 meaning, m this ease, being 
the Meccan Prophet. 

To my mind, the whole dillieulty arises from tine 
doctrine of ohjrc.h i c revelation, which Lie Moham¬ 
medans haw e l)ocrowed Irani the older systems, m 
defiance of (be plain i,eachings of Mohammed on the 
subject (see pn, 40, 47, antr )—doing away with Urn 
intellectual and moral grou li\> of the nuns esteemed by 
thorn as prophets and seers. All the wise and nmhsh 
friends of Mohammed have therefore sin i\ en hard to 
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lie procured secretly to write them for 
him—at one time a jew, at another time 


maintain tlic; unlettered character of then* prophet, 
thus enhancing (to then* minds) the Divine character of 
the revelations vouchsafed to lung the true nature of 
which they were unable to comprehend or to appreciate, 
I will have occasion to tpioie A!ohammed’s own 
words to show how highly he valued reading and 
writing and was never tired of insisting upon Ins 
followers to “ seek know ledge, even if it be ns 
China/ 5 I should here only give the story of the 
prisoners of Avar that fell into the hands of Moham¬ 
med after the Battle of Badr, They were redeemed 
according to their several means, some paying a, 
thousuid, and others as much as four thousand 
pieces of silver. Such as had nothing to give Avere 
liberated AVithout payment, but to each of such 
as were liberated Molmmmed set the tusk of teach¬ 
ing ten Muslims the art of writing, and the teach¬ 
ing was accepted as a. ransom. In fact, the urgency 
of Ins si I nation, ins services for a long time as the 
chief mercantile agent oi the richest, me reliant-woman 
(Khadijah) of Mecca, in the distant province of 
Syria,, his interns * interest m, and appreciation of, 
reading and writing, his care m educating his 
daughters anti wives and Ins followers in the art, 
his special instructions on record to his amanuenses 
m regard t.o the development of cabgraphy, his 
sen dm g letters to foreign rulers and keeping up 
correspondence with the Joavs in Hebrew, not to 
mention the literary miracle of the Koran which 
c ui quo red an opposing world nothin the life-'ime 
of a, man—all go greatly against the theory of an 
illiterate prophet. 
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a Persian, it is allowed that this work is 
written in an uniform style, and is in 


Tl.e very fust call of Mohnn.un d comprised H re f- 
ortmee to I’i,n as tfie most. uunderUil 1 1 uvimr bes- 
towed upon in an by a Beneficent Uod: 

Cry! lor t,lie Lord , B m e Beneficent, 

wlio taught (mail) tin* (use <»l) I’en, (thereby) 
teaching him what (otherwise) he could not 
know. ('Koran, 8. !>fi. bh.) 

When confronted with Lie mhciile of ] n ,s op¬ 
ponents, Mohammed only turned to the masters of 
the ink-pot, and o* the pirn, and o|- literature, for 
consolation and cdi ideation : 

(I voter to) the ink-pot, and the pen, mid 
their writing! thou (Mohammed) art not, by the 
grace of tliy fiord, a madman , and titon shall 
certainly have a meed winch will i, e no mere 
favour, for thou art truly ot a grand character. 
Then wilt, thou see, and they’ shall see which 
of you shall bn m trouble. (8 (is. !-(>.) 

Among some of Mohammed's beautiful relerenees 
to the art of writing, -at a tune when it was at a, 
discount, among the Arabs, whose tenacious memory 
was then pride, are the following: 

Aid: bam- lia (rudiments of the Arabic al¬ 
phabet) : a writing the signs of which are fixed 
in wisdom and then det.ailed from bet ore a. Wise 
Informed (Cod). (8. 11. 1.) 

i/a: Mini: a revelation from the Merciful, 
the Compassionate: a writing the signs of which 
are detailed in a plain i ending, lor a people who 
have knowledge. (8. 'll. 1,2, (.f. 8. 40. 1, 2.) 

2A: Sin : these are the signs‘oi reading and 
a distinct writing. (8.27. 1 , 8. 12. 1, 8. 20. I.) 
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the most elegant dialect of the Arabian 
language. This does not look like the 
work of several persons. Although the 
caliphs, after a little time, became men 
of high refinement and civilization, yet 
those who were contemporary with the 
prophet, are said to have been exces¬ 
sively ignorant and illiterate, though they 
were evidently men of superior talent. 
The people of Mecca, the native city of 
the prophet, are said to have been pro¬ 
verbially ignorant. It seems almost in¬ 
credible that the people possessing with¬ 
in their walls a temple, which was fre¬ 
quented by all the various tribes of Arabia 
to offer sacrifice, (as the Delphi ol the 
Greeks,) the priests of which had power 
to make them all lay down theii arms, 
and keep the peace for two months in 

Ain: L4m: Ai mi: those are the s ? gns of un 
intelligent writing. (S. 81. 1 , ej\ S. 10. 1) 

Alii : Lain: Mim : that is witliont doubt the 
writing—& guidance lor those who iaar to do 
wrong, (S. 2. i ; 2.) 

Tins Mohammed is accused by lus followers of 
illiteracy, because lie was a prophet of the Most 
High 1 
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everj' year, should be so illi terate. In vch ich- 
ever \vz.y we look at the Koran, it is 
attended with great difficulties. However, 
of this I am certain, that although much 
o t the work may be from the pen, or 
ot the dictation, of Moharned the prophet, 
yet he cannot be 'made response Die for 
a single sentence which it contains to 
his disadvantage. 

39. That the Koran has been acted on 
in some way or other, if it be not a forgen 
altogether, is pretty evident from the fact 
that it is often in itself called by the name 
of Koran, a word which means a collection. 
alluding to the chapters or loose scraps of 
which it was composed. 1 a 

1 Vide Ernen. No I. ad Hist. Joseph p- J a \ s* - 
Maracci do Alcor. p. 41 , Sale, preC p. 7 l 


48 On this subject I should refer the reader to the 
very learned discourse of Sir William Mun\ in his 
Lifo of Mahomet , pp. 540-08. He concludes ; “ But 
bating* this serious defect [ "the want of ar ran genu ml, 
and connection which pervades it J ], we may upon the 
strongest presumption affirm that every verse n\ the 
Coran is the genuine and mi altered e< mipositiou <0 
Mahomet himself, and conclude with ttf, least, a close 
approximation to the verdict, of Von Hummer : Th(if 
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40. Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
at present we exclude the Koran altoge¬ 
ther, what evidence then shall we have 
respecting him ? Truly nothing, but the 
Christian bigots on one side, and the 
Mohamedan bigots on the other; and I 
see no other way than balancing the ac¬ 
counts of one against the other, comparing 
them both with what general experience 
of human nature teaches is probable, 
and thus deducing a conclusion as well 
as we are able. It is very obvious that 
the writers we have on either one side 
or the other, were persons very unlikely 


we hold the Cornu, to hr as surety Mu ho mid'* word, as 
the Mahometans hold %t to hr th.r, word of God." 

“ The importance ot this deduction,” continues the 
writer we are quoting, “ can hardly be over-estimated. 
The Coran becomes the ground-work and the test 
of all enquiries into the origin of Islam and the 
character of its founder. Here we have a store-house 
of Mahomet's own words recorded daring his lift-, ex¬ 
tending over the whole course of his public career, and 
illustrating Ins religious views, his public acts, and 
his domestic character. By this standard of Ins own 
making we may safely judge his life and actions, 
for it must represent either what he actually thought, or 
that which he affected to think. And so true a mirror 
is the Corhu of Mahomet’s character, that the saying 
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to sift and weigh the evidence; every idle 
stq»ry, which gaping credulity propagated, 
would most likely be greedily swallowed. 
Much of what our writers give us is 
taken from a work written by a man called 
Johannes Andreas, who was an Alfacki, 
or a doctor of the Mohamedan law, who in 
or about the year 1487, at Toledo, in 
Spain, turned Christian. I confess I take 
the evidence of a man of this descrip¬ 
tion with very great jealousy and suspicion ; 
besides, his work betrays the most violent 
hatred in every page. He seems to have 
been to the Mohamedans precisely what 

became proverbial among the early Moslems, Hi s 
character is the Coran. ‘ Tell me/ was the curious 
enquiry often put to Ayesha, as well as to Ma~ 
hornet's other widows, ^tell me something about 
the Prophet's disposition.' £ Thou hast the Coran/ 
replied Ayesha; ' art thou not an Arab, and readest the 
Arabic tongue ?' 'Yes, verily.' 'Then why takest thou 
the trouble to enquire of me ? For the Prophet's 
disposition is no other than the Goran itself/ Of 
Mahomet's biography the Coran is the keystone." 

s As to the w T ord 'Koran,' in Arabic 'Qur'Hn/ it 
it is derived from qara s a, meaning to cry, to fro claim. 

It is . an onomatopoetic word, the same as used 
in Isaiah 40. 6, and in the first call of Mohammed 
in S. 96. 1. Mohammed's message is called al-Koran, 
the Proclamation, 
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St. Augustine was to the Manicheans, and 
would piobably as little hesitate at a„ lie 
to blacken his old companions as the 
latter, whose profligate lies are as notori¬ 
ous as his hypocrisy was disgusting, and 
yet he is held up by Lardner as the “GLORY 
of Africa.” 1 

41. It will, perhaps, not be thought 
surprising that, under such circumstances, 
I should suspect such a man as Andreas, 
after it is known that Grotius could con¬ 
descend to a pious lie to blacken the im¬ 
postor in the eyes of Christians, as the 
following note from Mr. Gibbon proves: 
“ The Christians, rashly enough, have as¬ 
signed to Mahomet a tame pigeon, that 
seemed to descend from heaven and 
whisper in his ear. As this pretended 
miracle is urged by Grotius, (de Veritate 
Religionis Christianae,) his Arabian trans¬ 
lator, the learned Pococke, inquired of 

1 This precious renegado says that he travelled 
into Ethiopia to preach the gospel, and that he saw 
there some men without heads, hut with two eyes in 
the breast, and others with only one eye m the 
forehead. This great crony of Lardner’s, the glory of 
Africa, is a pretty sample of a missionary priest. 
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him the names of his authors; and Grotius 
confessed that it is unknown to the Ma¬ 
hometans themselves. Lest it should pro¬ 
voke their indignation and laughter, the 
pious lie is suppressed in the Arabic 
version; but it has maintained an edifying 
place in the numerous editions of the 
Latin text.” 1 If Grotius could stoop to 
such baseness, well may we be suspicious 
of a man in the situation of Andreas. 

42. In estimating the character of Mo¬ 
hamed, we have no more right to assume 
that he was a most consummate rogue, 
hypocrite, liar, and villain, totally desti¬ 
tute of all principle, than we have to 
assume that he was a Socrates. And when 
I hear him accused of being the former, 
I immediately have recourse to the gene¬ 
ral character and conduct which both 
parties agree he maintained in the early 
and middle part of his life. I find this 
to have been irreproachable. Then am 
I to believe at once that this was mere 


1 Pococke, Specimen Hist. Arabum. pp. 186, 187; 
Poland de Religione Moham. lib. ii., c. xxxix. 
pp. 259-262; Gibbon, cb. 1. p. 249, 4to ed; 
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hypocrisy? Fourteen or fifteen years to¬ 
gether, I am told to believe, that he carried 
this farce on—from twenty-five years old 
to forty. That until he was twenty-five 
years of age his life was that of meri¬ 
torious industry : his integrity unsuspected. 
That at that time great affluence became 
his lot as the reward of his honesty and 
industry; and that this good fortune 
at once converted this honourable and 
upright man into a most determined villain. 
And what was the object which he pro¬ 
posed to himself by this extraordinary 
conduct ? The indulgence of two pas¬ 
sions, we are told, was his object: the 
enjoyment of women, and the gratifica¬ 
tion of the most stupendous ambition, 
the ambition of a merchant (not a soldier) 
of a trading city, to make himself the 
emperor of the world; and that as a pre¬ 
parative he served a noviciate of fourteen 
years of seclusion and irreproachable con¬ 
duct, which irreproachable conduct we must 
recollect in his case, on account of its 
hypocrisy, was abandoned profligacy. Have 
we in the history of the world any thing 
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similar to this ? The gratification of 
the second object of his desires, the en¬ 
joyment of women, is attended with a 
very singular circumstance. He married 
Cadigha, who was fifteen years older 
than himself, when he was only twenty- 
five years of age, the very time of life when 
youthful passion may be supposed to be 
at its height; and though, by the laws 
of his country, he was entitled to-have 
a plurality of wives, a he neglected to avail 
himself of this permission, and continued 
faithful to her as long as she lived— 
twenty-two years, 1 * having by her a large 
family.® The friends of this profligate 
impostor, I fear, will be so blind as to see 
nothing in this but gratitude to his 
kindest friend, the maker of his fortune, 
unless they should believe that a young 
man, possessing every personal accomp¬ 
lishment, could have an affection for a 
woman of forty. His enemies, no doubt, 

a Was there a law which restricted or interdict¬ 
ed this before Islam ? 

b Twenty-five years. 

c Of four daughters, Zeinab, Rukayyah, Unmii 
Kulthnm, and Fatimah. 
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would say that he was devoid of passion, 
notwithstanding his numerous family, if it 
were not well known that almost im¬ 
mediately after his wife’s death he mar¬ 
ried three or four very beautiful young 
women.® This, his enemies say, was done 
to strengthen his party. It seems rather 
singular that he did not think of this 
before the twelfth year of his mission, 
when Cadighawas dead. 1 * 

43. If ambition were merely the object 
of Mohamed, why did he not by intrigue 
endeavour to get himself appointed to 
be the keeper of the famous Caaba, the 
temple of Mecca, formerly held by his 
ancestors, which conveyed to the person 

aC< It should be remembered, however, that most 
of Mohammed’s marriages may be explained, at 
least, as much by his pity for the forlorn condi¬ 
tion of the persons concerned, as by other motives. 
They were almost all of them with widows who were 
not remarkable either for their beauty or their wealth, 
but quite the reverse. May not this fact, and his 
undoubted faithfulness to Khadijah till her dying 
day, and till he himself was past fifty-two give 
us additional ground to hope that calumny or miscon* 
ception has been at work —Rev. B 0 s w or th-Smith, 
Mohammed and Mohammedanism * 

b Cf. my Life of Mohammed, pp* 59-63. 
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holding it the first rank and station in 
the state, and, indeed, in all Arabia ? 
This was a very celebrated temple, some¬ 
thing like that at Delphi, and considered 
particularly holy. To it flocked great num¬ 
bers of pilgrims from all Arabia. As 
I have before observed, for two months 
in the year that the pilgrimage might be 
made, all the different tribes ceased from 
every kind of warfare; so that, however 
base and degrading its idolatrous rites 
might be, and Mr. Sale has shewn that 
they were very bad, they were at least 
attended with one substantial good. Some 
authors tell us that this temple was 
built by Ishmael, who resided at Mecca, 
and that the statue of Abraham was the 
roost distinguished. It contained also 
those of Noah, Moses, &c., so that the 
Jewish religion was at the bottom of 
it. And it is also said that the absolute 
unit} of God, the first part of Mo- 
hamed’s creed, God is God, was common 
to all the Arabians before his time, not¬ 
withstanding their adoration of idols. 

44. But if ambition were the only 
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motive of Mahamed, it seems to me that a 
much finer opening offered itself to him 
in declaring himself the Jewish Messiah, 
than in the line that he pursued, of pro¬ 
fessing himself a Christian or follower 
of Jesus. I can entertain no doubt that 
if he and his successors had adopted this 
line of conduct, and had made Jerusalem 
the place of their abode, that they would 
have drawn the whole of the unfortunate 
Jews into their fold, and as many at 
least of the flock of Jesus as they obtained 
by the plan which they adopted ; as it 
appears to me, the banks of the Jordan 
are on many accounts well situated for 
the residence and seat of government of 
the monarch possessing Egypt and Western 
Asia. With one hand he would have 
reached the Nile, with the other the 
Euphrates.® 

45. In our endeavours to find out the 
true character of Mohamed, it is, in my 
opinion, of the first-rate consequence to 
inquire what was the general tendency of 


“See my Life, chap. xii. 
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the doctrines which all parties agree that 
he taught. His morality is allowed to be 
excellent. There is no moral precept in the 
Christian religion which is not found to 
be inculcated by the Mohamedan, and, in 
some instances, finely ornamented and 
embellished by the poetic genius of Arabia. 
A pretty story is told by Gibbon. A slave 
of Hassan, the son of Ali, dropt, by acci¬ 
dent, a dish of scalding broth on his 
master; the heedless wretch fell prostrate 
to deprecate his punishment, and repeated 
a verse of the Koran: Paradise is for 
those who command their anger. I am not 
angry, said Hassan. And for those who 
pardon offences. I pardon your offence. 
And for those who return good for evil. I 
give you your liberty and four hundred 
pieces of silver. 1 Whether the story be 
true or not is of little consequence; the 
doctrine of commanding the temper and 
returning good for evil is finely taught. 

46. When the numerous, lengthened 
and almost unintelligible creeds of the 


1 Sale’s Koran, oh. iii. note, p. 75. 
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Christian religion are contemplated, a 
philosopher may perhaps be tempted to 
heave a sigh of regret for the beautiful, 
plain, intelligible and unadorned simplicity 
of the Mohamedan profession of faith: / 
believe in one God, and Mohamed the apostle 
or messenger of God. In other form : God 
is God, and Mohamed is his prophet; or, I 
believe in God and in the doctrines respect¬ 
ing him taught by the preacher Mohamed . a 


a The Mohammedan profession of faith, translated 

literally, runs thus: I bear tvitness that there is no 
God [il&h, a god} but God [Allah, from al, the ; and 
ilah, a god], and I bear witness that Mohammed is the 
apostle of God. The creed of Mohammed is there 
fore no mere passive profession of faith; it is as- 
severely uncompromising in tone as its spirit is 
dynamic ; firmly refusing any complicity with the 
popular creed of priest-craft and self-interest, accept¬ 
ing Mohammed as a guide only in so far as he speaks 
from God. 

Mohammed looked upon the servile deference 
of religionists to their priests as sheer poly¬ 
theism. Speaking of some Christians, he said, 
“ They take their priests and their monks for lords 
rather than God, and the Messiah, son of Mary; although 
they are only hidden to serve one God; there is no 
God but He/* (Koran, S. 9. 31.) Of the sensual 
man, he said, “ He takes his lust for his God, 
and him God suffers to go astray knowingly, and upon 
his hearing and heart He has set a seal, and over his 
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But however much this species of simple 
brevity may be to the taste of modern 
philosophy, or of Arabian fraudulent im¬ 
posture, Divine Wisdom, if we are to 
believe our priests, has ordained a more 
complicated system for the religion of 
Jesus. To deny the wisdom of this dis¬ 
pensation would evidently be profane, 
though the reality of it may be doubted, 
and the discussion of it does not apper¬ 
tain to my subject. 

47. Among the most important of 
religious duties enjoined by Mohamed 
are prayer, fasting, and alms-giving. Five 
times a day every devout Musselman 
must turn himself to the holy city of 
Mecca and utter a prayer; a “and in the 


sight He has placed a covering.” (S. 45. 23.) The 
only pledge Mohammed would demand of those who 
followed him was moral, appealing to them as engaged 
in the practical concerns of life : “ We will not take 

to ourselves a God with God, nor steal, nor commit 
adultery, nor kill our children, nor come with a 
calumny which we have invented against onr con¬ 
sciences, nor will we be disobedient to thee in what 
shall be just and proper.” (S. 60. 12.) 

a “ God’s is the east and the west; so which¬ 
ever way ye turn, there is the Pace of God; verily, 
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present decay of religious fervour our 
travellers are edified by the profound 
humility and attention of the Turks and 
Persians. Cleanliness is the key of prayer; 
the frequent lustration of the hands, the 
face, and the body, which was practised 
of old by the Arabs,® is solemnly enjoined 
by the Koran. The words and attitudes 
of supplication, as it is performed either 
sitting, or standing, or prostrate on the 
ground, are prescribed by custom or au¬ 
thority; 1 ’ but the prayer is poured forth 
in short and fervent ejaculations; the 
measure of zeal is not exhausted by 
a tedious liturgy; and each Musselman, 
for his own person, is invested with the 
character of a priest.* 5 Every spot for the 


God is Vast, Knowing.” (Koran, S. 2. 109) “ Every 
one has a direction to which he turns (in prayer), 
but do ye (Muslims), hasten emulously after good 
works.” (S. 2. 143.) 

a Sic. b By no authority. 

c In Islam, all humanity is equally pure and 
good. They have alike “ the baptism of God ; and 
who is better than God at baptizing?” (Koran, S. 
2. 138.) Every man rises up to his God without the 
intervention of a priest or hierophant. “We are 
of God, and to Him we go.” (8. 2. 156.) 
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service of God is equally pure,* The Ma¬ 
hometans indifferently pray in the cham¬ 
ber or in the street. The Friday in each 
week is set apart for the useful institu¬ 
tion of public worship : the people assem¬ 
ble in the mosque, and the imam, some 
respectable elder, ascends the pulpit to 
begin the prayer and pronounce the 
sermon. But the Mahometan religion is 
destitute of priesthood or sacrifice and 


a Of. Sayings of the Prophet Muhammad , 71L 
*>The so-called 4 sacrifice' on the day of Id ul Adha 
is but a continuation of the old Arab custom observed 
In commemoration of Abraham's offer to sacrifice his 
son in pursuance of a supposed behest (in a dream), 
referred to in Genesis xxii. 1-13. But there is nothing 
of the idea of ‘ sacrifice' in it, nothing of the old-world 
Vedie Jewish, or Christian conception of tc remission of 
sins/' I quote from the Koran the story of Abraham's 
sacrifice as given by Mohammed: 

(Abraham said,) My Lord! grant me a righteous 
(issue), and We gave him the glad tidings of 
(a son we should have) a meek youth. Afterwards 
when he had attained to the age to work with 
him, (Abraham) said (to him), O my child! 
verily I have seen in a dream that I should sacri¬ 
fice thee; look then what it is that thou seest 
(I should do). He said, 0 my father! do what 
thou art bidden: thou shalt find me, if God 
please, to be of the steadfast. And when they 
had striven with each other (to fulfil the Divine 
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the independent spirit of fanaticism looks 
down with contempt on the ministers 
and the slaves of superstition.” How hap¬ 
py would it have been for Europe if the 
religion of Jesus, in a similar manner, 

behest), and (Abraham) had laid himself down 
upon his forehead (to thank God for the meek youth 
who so humbly submitted to what his father bade 

him), We called out to him, (saying), O Abraham ! 
now hast thou verified the vision, (and thou need 
do no more). 

Yerilv, thus We recompense the well-doers ; 
verily this was a manifest trial, and We ransomed 
(the son) by a grand victim (the piety of Abraham's 
heart), and We left for (Abraham) among posteri¬ 
ty (the salutation), Peace be upon Abraham! Thus 
We recompense the well-doers; verily he was one 
of Our faithful servants." (Koran, S. 37. 99-111.) 

The reader will not have failed to observe the 
difference in Mohammed's version of the ancient Heb¬ 
rew legend and the divesting it of everything mira¬ 
culous fastened upon it by later fictions. In fact, by 
the thoroughly moral tone imparted to the whole story, 
Mohammed at once did away with the doctrine of all 
sacrifice (human and other), hitherto implicitly be¬ 
lieved and acted on by ignorant religionists to ap¬ 
pease their angry God. 

By no means does their flesh reach to God 
nor yet their blood, but piety from you reaches to 
Him. (S. 22. 37.) 

Thus in Islam, the Id ul Adha is an annual festival, 
when Moslems from all parts of the world meet together 
at Mecca to fulfil on a grander scale the vision of 
Mohammed's conception of a real visible United Church. 
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had forbidden the use of priests or priest¬ 
hoods! Only one single, plausible argu¬ 
ment can be found for their use, that is, 
that they are necessary; but the Mora¬ 
vians, the Society of Friends, commonly 
called Quakers, and the Mohamedans, 
prove that it has no foundation, that reli¬ 
gion can flourish without them. For surely 
it will not be said that the religion of 
Mohamed has not flourished. Mohamedism 
is reproached with copying its morality 
from the gospel; a philosopher, perhaps, 
may suspect that when the prophet was 
availing himself of the excellent moral 
precepts of Christianism, he had sense, 
not only to take the good, but to leave 
the evil; to adopt the morality, but to 
avoid the hired priesthood which, in his 
day, had filled the world with bloodshed 
and misery, and was rapidly reducing it 
to a state of, the most debasing ignorance. 

48. Persons may speculate upon the 
reason that caused the wicked, false, and 
fraudulent imposture of the Arabian, as it 
is called, to be devoid of this appendage, 
which the priests of the true and perfect 
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religion of Jesus have always held to be 
indispensable to its welfare, if not to 
its existence, and of course different opi¬ 
nions will be entertained; but, for my 
own part, I see nothing in the character 
of Mohamed to prevent me thinking it 
probable that the experience of what he 
saw passing around him determined his 
conduct in this most important affair. 

Monasticism 

49. In the days of Mohamed, and 
some centuries before them, a rage for 
celibacy and monachism had spread itself 
oyer the whole world: we read of monks 
being met with in bodies of many thou¬ 
sands at a time. Though he instituted a 
fast of thirty days to moderate the passions 
and to serve as a purification of the soul 
by the mortification of the body, yet he 
disapproved the voluntary penance of 
the Ascetics, 1 a the torment and glory of 
their lives. Works of supererogation were 


1 Gibbon. 


a Qf. Koran, . 57. 27. 
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odious to a prophet who censured in 
his companions a rash vow of abstaining 
from flesh, and women, and sleep; and 
firmly declared that he would have no 
monks in his religion.® Mr. Gibbon has 
shewn that the swarms of fakeers, der- 
vises, &c., which disgrace his religion (as 
much as Christianity is disgraced by its 
monks), did not appear till about three 
hundred years after its institution. 

50. Monastic establishments, corres¬ 
ponding societies the most complete and 
perfect, and also the most pernicious in 
their consequences to mankind of any 
that ever were established in the world, 
have been called the outworks, and monks 
the light troops, of the religion of purity 
and truth. The daring genius of the im¬ 
postor despised such aid, and the religion 
of Islam flourished without, and even in 
despite of them. 

51. In reading the gospels my astonish¬ 
ment has often been excited by the 
consideration, that the religion of Jesus 


a Of. Sayings, 5, 6, 8, 9. 
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should have become the most priestly of 
any religion on the face of the earth; 
when almost every page of them abounds 
with expressions of reprobation of priests, 
and chief priests, and pharisees, their 
supporters, uttered by him, the most 
perfect model of a virtuous man that 
ever existed—a being par excellence ex¬ 
cellent, (if tradition may be believed,) 
against whose character in the whole 
world there does not exist an iota of 
credible evidence. In the gospels not a 
word can be found, that I know of, to 
justify or excuse our hierarchies or priest¬ 
hoods. Priests, excellent, worthy, and 
respectable, as many of them are, as a 
body, always have been and always will 
be the enemies, either secretly or openly, 
of the improvement of mankind. The 
way in which they have lately incarcer¬ 
ated the Rev. R. Taylor, and the Material¬ 
ists the Carliles, the modern Vanini, 1 in 

1 Vaninus, a professor of Atheism, burnt in 
France for declaring his opinion, and refusing to 
play the hypocrite and profess a faith which he 
did not believe. 
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Newgate and Dorchester gaol, prove what 
they would do if the power of opinion 
did not prevent them. 

Polygamy 

52. Because Mohamed, following the 
example of the legislator of the oldest 
ceremonial religion west of the Eu¬ 
phrates, and as all Christians maintain, 
of the world, Moses, allowed his people, 
the descendants (as they say, and pro¬ 
bably with truth) of Ishmael, the son of 
the father of the faithful, a plurality 
of wives,—he has been constantly abused 
by Christians, to use their words, for 
pandering to the base passions of his fol¬ 
lowers. But why the allowance of a plural¬ 
ity of wives should be visited with such 
very harsh censure, I do not know. 
Surely the example of Solomon, and 
David, the man after God’s own heart, 
which he had found to fulfil his law, might 
plead for a little mercy, particularly as 
Jesus nowhere expressly forbids it in any 
one of the twenty gospels which were 
written by some or other of the multitude 
of sects of his followers to record his 
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commands. Biologists and natural philo¬ 
sophers have found other reasons which 
might serve as some apology for this 
allowance, which will not apply to us 
cold-blooded, frog-like animals of northern 
climates, though they may be applicable 
to the descendants of Ishmael, natives of 
the scorching sands of the desert, or of 
the more favoured Arabia Felix, the 
country which became the lot of the 
interesting youth, an outcast expelled from 
his father’s house, and thrown under a 
tree to perish with his unoffending mother, 
the victims of a termagant’s zealous rage. 
If the unerring book of divine wisdom 
had not taught me otherwise, I have 
often thought that I should, in the happy 
lot of the Arabians, the descendants of 
Ishmael, so superior to that of the miser¬ 
able and persecuted Jews, have seen the 
hand of retributive justice. For surely 
no one will prefer the temporal lot 
hitherto of the favoured people of God, 
to that of the wild, independent, high- 
minded, hospitable tribes of the never- 
conquered, virgin country of Arabia. The 
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world has bowed before the arms and 
trembled at the name of the descendants 
of the outcast Ishmael, but THEY have 
never either bowed or trembled, and I flat¬ 
ter myself and hope they never will. The 
history and the fortunes of the outcast 
Ishmael have always been to me pecu¬ 
liarly interesting. God forgive the wicked 
thought, if it be wicked; but now know¬ 
ing the fortunes of the two, and of their 
families, I would rather be the outcast 
Ishmael than the pampered Isaac, the 
father of the favoured people of God. 

53. Nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to see them restored to the 
state of civilization, and to the rank they 
held in the world under their illustrious 
caliphs; but I sincerely hope that they 
will never be civilized by the European 
sword. 1 


1 For using a similar expression to this in another 
work, the author has been called a fiend by an 
anonymous writer, whose bigotry did not permit 
him to see the difference between conquest and 
civilization. This learned gentleman, who, the 
author suspects, could not read the work he cri¬ 
ticised, has been kind enough to chide .him for 
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Mohammed’s Difficulties 

f ’ * 

54* When Mohamet! surveyed the laws 
and customs of his countrymen, he found 
many political or religious institutions 
existing, for which it may be difficult 
to account* Such as were inoffensive qr 
thought to be conducive to health^ he 
continued: such as were pernicious, as 
far as was in his power, he abolished: 
and such of the latter as he could not 
abolish, he regulated. a Of the first, circum- 


his ignorance in treating of the moon's period of 
twenty-eight days, a period allowed to be taken 
from the moon, and much used by the ancient 
Egyptian, Arabian, Chaldean, and Indian astrono¬ 
mers. The author is much obliged to this gentle¬ 
man, whose name he knows very well, and he begs 
to return his kindness by informing him, that the 
moon has two periods, one of twenty-seven days 
and a fraction, and the other of twenty-nine and a 
fraction, and that twenty-eight is the mean. 

In the same manner he has been accused of 
ignorance in asserting that the Targui&s were 
written long after the time of Christ, a fact he 
inferred from the absence of all notice of them in 
the works of Origen or the earlier fathers. 


a It has been given to no teacher in the world 
fay 1 efface existing society. Mohammed, therefore, 
wherever lie found difficulty in the matter of ex- 
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cision,* for the origin of which health is 
the cause assigned by the celebrated philo¬ 
sophic Jew Philo, 1 is one instance. The 
prohibition of the use of swine’s flesh, 1 * con- 


1 Boulainvillier, Tie de Mahomed, p. 147* 


isting society which he could by no means other¬ 
wise control, quietly laid down rules, so that when 
the time was ripe for it, they might from within 
work out its abolition. No teacher before Moham¬ 
med ever gave any thought to slavery and con¬ 
cubinage, to polygamy and divorce, or to the status 
of women. It was reserved for Mohammed alone 
to check some and regulate others by positive en¬ 
actments such as were never before enunciated 
in history. 

® Circumcision is not so much as once men¬ 
tioned in the Koran, nor enjoined. It is esteemed 
by the Mohammedans, along with the wearing of 
beard and the custom of sacrifice, as an institu¬ 
tion of Abraham. 

35 This supposed prohibition is based, first, upon 
the unclean nature generally attributed to the 
animal in the East, as also in the Hebrew scrip¬ 
tures (C/. Leviticus 11.7; Deuteronomy 14, 8 ; Isaiah 
65. 4), and secondly, upon a consequently faulty 
translation of the Koranic verses (S. 16. 115; S. 6. 
145; S. 2. 178 ; S. 5. 3). But, as a matter of fact, 
the Koran nowhere mentions any particular food 
as prohibited unless in very general terms, never 
naming any particular animal. 1 will content my¬ 
self with but one quotation: 
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sidered in those climates to be unwhole 
some, which he continued, Is another (still 
continued at Rome in'summer); and the 
plurality of wives and concubines, which 
he could not prevent, he restricted by the 
most severe enactments, providing for 
the rights of the wives and the main¬ 
tenance and comfort of the concubines.^ 


Say thou, I find not in what has been re¬ 
vealed to me, anything forbidden to the eater 
who eats it. except it be dead (of itself), or 
blood poured forth, or the food of the swine—■ 
for, verily, it is abominable. . . . (S. 

1 45 ) 

The food of the swine being generally supposed to 
be stinking and putrid. Or, according to the theory 
that Arabic quadriliteral and quinqueliteral words are 
composed of two, the word ‘ khmzir * is a compound 
of 6 khaniza 7 and f nazura/ meaning stinking and 
unwholesome/ the word ‘ lahm ’ meaning c food/ 
in Arabic as in Hebrew. Thus ‘ lahm al-khinzir ’ 
(S. 16. 115 ; S 2. 173; S. 5 3) means f stinking and 
unwholesome food/ the construction of the word, 
like many others in Arabic, being Hebrew. 

a In a world, when no law interdicted poly¬ 
gamy, Mohammed gave the following: 

And of His signs is, that He has created 
for you, out of yourselves, wives, that ye may 
confide in them; and He has placed love and 
tenderness between you. (Koran, S. 30 2l.) 

Ye may marry of such women as seem 
proper for you, twos and threes and fours 
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55. I find it asserted in the Oriental 
Collections of Sir. W. Ousel ey, p. 108, that 
‘‘ the warm regions of Asia make a dif¬ 
ference between the sexes not known to 
the climates of Europe, where the decay 
of each is mutual and gradual; whereas 
in Asia it is given to man alone to 
arrive at a green old age.” If this be 
true, it goes far to excuse Mohamed in 
allowing a plurality of wives, and it 
sufficiently accounts for the facts that 
Jesus never expressly declared himself on 
this subject, but left it to the regulation 
of the governments of countries; as it is 
evident that what would be proper for Asia 
would be improper for Europe. 

Mohammed’s Polygamy 
55. The passage respecting the wives 


( i.e ., any number) : but if ye fear ye cannot act 
equitably, then one only, or what your protecting 
hands have already got ; that is the chief thing 
.—that ye act not partially. (Koran, S. 4. 3.) 

But ye can never act equitably between 
women although ye fain would do it; (S. 4. 129.) 
for God has not made a man two hearts within 
him (S. 33. 4.) 

Concubinage is expressly prohibited throughout 
the Koran. Cf. S. 24. 32; S. 4. 25 ; S. 5. 5. • 
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of Mohamed are evidently contrived by 
the makers of the Koran to justify the 
possession of a great number of wives 
by the monarch; it carries the brand of 
the caliph Othman on the face of it so 
clearly, that it cannot be misunderstood 
or mistaken. 84 

57 - It is probable that the necessity 
of the regulation of the number of wives 
did not occur to Mohamed till the latter 
part of his mission, as we find him ex¬ 
ceeding the number allowed by the Koran. 
It is said, that in the Koran he made an 
exception of himself, because he was the 
prophet of God, and had a particular 
privilege as such. b This is the reason 

■ Unjust reflections these against a noble Caliph. 
See notes, pp. 55-7, ante, 

b Why should Mohammed, if he were to play 
the libertine, at all restrict the number of wives 
a man might have, when no law, no religion did 
anything in that direction ? and where was the need of* 
making an exception of himself to have a parti¬ 
cular privilege ? He could only leave the subject 
untouched as the prophets and seers before him 
had done. But, as a matter of fact, thete was no 
special provision for him in law, and no privilege. 
Mohammed promulgated his laws' on the subject 
(S. 4, 3, 129) some years after he had been at 
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very likely to be given by Othman, the 
compiler of that book; but it is much 
more likely that by Mohamed the limita¬ 
tion of the number of wives to four,* was 


Medinali; by which time he was already allied to the 
number of wives he had. At this stage, Moham¬ 
med oven gave his wives the alternative of either 
separating’ themselves from him or remaining linked 
together in weal and woe ; (S. 33. 28, 29, 51): and 
wiien they preferred to continue with him he denied 
himself the privilege of marrying again even on 
the demise of some or all of his wives, which his 
followers were free to. 

It shall not bo lawful to Lhce (Mohammed) 
to take other women (to wife) after this, nor 
to replace thorn by (othor) wives, although 
their beauty please thee, except what thy 
protecting hand has already got to possess. 
And God is watching over all things (S. 83 52 ) 
a It is a popular error to suppose that for his 
followers Mohammed limited the number of wives to 
four. The words in the original sig lify, as I have 
given above, a twos, threes, and tours”— any number, 
(Of, also S. 85. 1 ) Her© read the verse S. 4. 3 from 
not© given above There was no limit, unless the whole 
was cut to its legitimate precision — •one only. 

Of course, the self-seeking Mohammedan doctors 
(n >t to be out-done in this respect by their counterpart 
in Christendom—the clergy) have from time to time 
sought to justify their own whimsicalities and the capri¬ 
cious and tyrannical dictates of monnrohs and sujt&ns 
whose obsequious servants they wore. AbuM-Fadl, 
in the Ay ini Akhari 3 relates that a certain doe to 
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held to be merely a civil or municipal, but 
not a religious, regulation ; a and the mode 
in which the Grand Seignior and other 
monarchs, men extremely religious in other 
respects, indulge in a great number of 
wives as distinguished from concubines, 
seems to shew that they so consider it. 
Besides, these wives are held to be strictly 
legal; for, if the first-born son of the 
monarch be from the fourthf the fifth, or 
the tenth wife, if he be only the first-born, 
he is looked upon as the legal heir to 
the throne, and the mother receives all 
the honours due to the mother of the 
future emperor. 

Intermarriage 

58. The Arabian lawgiver provides for 
the honourable marriage of Jewish and 
Christian women with Mohamedans, but 


married eighteen wives, for he read the text already 
quoted, "two and two, three and three, and four and 
four.” And in the same work he says that another 
doctor had tight wives, for he only read the verse 
‘ ‘ two + three + four 

* Mohammed esteemed everything that affected 
the practical concerns of life as thing religions. 
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prohibits them as concubines.® Have either 
Jews or Christians ever thought of mak¬ 
ing any reciprocal provision P 1 

The Mohammedan Lent 

59. But if the allowance ot a plurali¬ 
ty of wives to his followers, though 
guarded with many very strict regula¬ 
tions, may afford to the Christian priests 
a momentary triumph; yet there are 
some other of his precepts which may in¬ 
duce the cool inquirer after truth to 
doubt, or perhaps to deny altogether, the 
charge of pandering to their base passions . 
The fast of the Ramadan, which, by 
the circulating effect of the lunar year, 
must often fall in the hottest period 
of an Asiatic summer, when the pious 
Mussel men are forbidden to taste a morsel 
of food, or even a single drop of water 
to quench their parching thirst, from 
morning to evening, for thirty days to¬ 
gether, is surely something not very like 

1 West, Rev. No. IX. p. 221. 
a Koran, S. 5. 5. 
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pandering to their passions or appetites. 
What will the votary of pleasure, the 
indolent son of luxury, say to the pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca ? Mohamed surely will 
not be accused of pandering to pleasure 
in ordering, if indeed he did order (which 
I doubt), this terrible journey.* 

Games of Chance 

6 o. By the law of Mohamed all games 
of chance were expressly prohibited : b the 
beneficial tendency of this law surely no 
one will deny. He is refused all merit for 
his morality, because it is said that he 
only copied it from the Bible. I have 
not observed the prohibition of this vice 
either in the decalogue or the gospels; 
but as he admitted the divine missions of 
both Moses and Jesus, and professed to 
build his religion on them as a foundation, 


« He did indeed order. Cf. Koran, S. 22. 27, etc.; 
S. 2. 196, etc. 

b “ They ask thee about intoxicants and gambling; 
say thou, In both there is great-sin, and also 
things of use to men; but their sin is greater 
than their use.” (Koran, S. 2 2i9; cf. S. 5. 90, 91; 
etc. 
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it does not seem to me that he did 
any wrong, or acted in any way inconsis¬ 
tently in adopting such parts of both 
these religions as appeared to him to 
be their pure and unadulterated doctrine. 
Indeed, as he was in fact a Christian, I 
do not see how he could do otherwise. 

Intoxicants 

61. Historiansielate that the Arabians, 
previous to the time of Mohamed, were 
much addicted to drunkenness as well as 
gaming. By two decrees of the impostor, 
who, as was just now observed, is accused 
of pandering to the passions of his people, 
both the use of wine and gaming are totally 
abolished.“ We find no canting recom¬ 
mendation to sobriety and moderation; 
gaming and drunkenness are pronounced 
unpardonable sins, and cut up by the 
roots at once. The passions, prejudices, 
habits of his followers, are all set at 
defiance; all must be sacrificed, or they 
could not be his disciples. There was 


* See above. 
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no stopping half way; no house of rest 
for the weary pilgrim; he must go the 
whole journey, or he need not set out 
at all. As Mr. Gibbon justly observes, the 
painful restraints from these seducing 
luxuries are, doubtless, infringed by the 
libertine and eluded by the hypocrite; 
but the legislator by whom they are en¬ 
acted cannot surely be justly accused of 
alluring his proselytes by the indulgence 
of their sensual passions. Happy, indeed, 
I think it would have been for Europe, 
if it had been consistent with the ways 
of Divine Wisdom to have prohibited 
them in the religion of Jesus. 

62. It is constantly said by the Chris¬ 
tians, that though wine be forbidden, opium 
is not; and, that the abuse of this drug 
is just as bad as the abuse of spirituous 
or fermented liquors. 81 This is very true; 


a But Mohammed’s word for 'intoxicants’ is 
' al-khamr,’ anything that disturbs the brain ; (S. 2. 
219, etc.) and if opium does indeed stupefy, it 
is certainly of 'khamr,’ and as such forbidden to the 

Moslem even as wine. 
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but perhaps the prophet of Arabia may¬ 
be excused when it is recollected, that 
in his day the drug was not known pro¬ 
bably, and the abuse of it was not known 
oertainly; and he never pretended to 
omniscience or the gift of prophecy. 
I must abstain, because it would be 
profane, or at least it would give occa¬ 
sion to malevolence to accuse me of 
profaneness or arrogance in presuming 
to propose an amendment to the already 
perfect religion of Jesus, or otherwise 
I should have observed, that it ap¬ 
pears to my humble comprehension and 
confined views, that the happiness of 
mankind would not have been lessened 
if a prohibition of wine, spirits, and 
games of chance, had been found in 
the gospels; nor would it have been any 
worse if the omniscience of Jesus, which 
he is held to have possessed, but which 
Mohamed did not pretend to possess, 
had induced him to prohibit at the 
same time the use of intoxicating drugs, 
except in such cases as they were 
actually necessary as medicine. 
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Mohammed's sensual Paradise 

03. Persons prejudiced against Mo- 
hamed may condemn him for his sensual 
paradise; but, in fact, no paradise can 
be imagined which is not sensual, 
because (as Mr. Locke has proved) no 
idea can be entertained by man except 
through the medium of his senses; it, 
therefore, necessarily follows, that if he 
be to have any idea of a paradise at 
all, it must be sensual. 

64. But even if we admit the pro¬ 
phet to have taught that the happiness 
of a future state consisted of sensual 
enjoyments, when it is recollected that he 
(not admitting the genuineness of St. 
Paul’s Epistles) had not the benefit of 
St. Paul’s explanation of the difference 
between a corporeal body and a spiritual 
body, it does not seem an unpardonable 
sin that he should have believed it a 
necessary consequence, that, if the real 
material body were to rise again to a state 
of future happiness, its bliss should consist 
of those pleasures which human experience 
teaches us it is as a body only capable 
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of enjoying. What other pleasures it 
may be capable of enjoying we know not; 
through the medium of our senses, and 
from experience, the only modes by which 
we acquire ideas, we can derive no informa¬ 
tion. St. Paul tells us we die a corporeal 
body, we shall rise a spiritual body : 
this is all very well in the mouth of 
St. Paul, who is believed to have had 
the benefit of divine illumination to 
assist him in understanding it, and may 
be very well for such as have the ben¬ 
efit of his inspiration; but if the pro¬ 
phet had not this assistance, it is no 
ways surprising that he should not un¬ 
derstand that which in common language 
is a contradiction in terms. In common 
language, without the assistance of divine 
illumination, a man may as well say a 
round square, a silent noise, as a spir¬ 
itual body; these expressions would be 
contradictions in terms, if found any 
where but in inspired writings, in which 
are many mysteries, and, as St. Peter 
says, 1 “things hard to be understood.” 


1 Second Epistle, chap. iii. ver. 16. 
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65. But Mohamed was so far from 
making all the happiness of a future life 
to consist of low corporeal enjoyments, 
that the highest- pleasure -and reward of 
the faithful was to consist in the contem¬ 
plation of the face of God, which was 
said to give such exquisite delight, that 
in respect thereof all the other pleasures 
of paradise will be forgotten and lightly 
esteemed. 1 However, I think an impar¬ 
tial judge would not say that this was 
more to be condemned for sensuality 
than the account which describes the 
mansions of the blessed as a glorious 
and magnificent city, built of gold and 
precious stones, with twelve gates, through 
the streets of which there runs a river 
of water of life, with trees which bear 
twelve sorts of fruits, and leaves of 
a healing virtue; and which in another 
place describes the blessed as eating 
and drinking at the table of their Sa¬ 
viour. 2 The reader will please to under 
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stand that I mean to cast no adverse 
reflection on these figurative accounts, 
but only to observe, that it is very 
absurd and unjust to approve the one, 
the Christian, and to condemn the other, 
the Mohamedan. If he wish to know 
how the first fathers of the church 
considered them, he may apply to Iraeneus, 
who describes the bunches of grapes, in 
the time of the Millennium, as crying to 
the faithful to come and eat them. 

66. Though Mohamed admits the fam¬ 
ilies and wives of the faithful to accompany 
them to paradise, the latter are described 
as the most chaste and virtuous, and 
devoid of those passions which give so 
much offence to the patrons of monastic 
institutions. In short, all the expressions 
respecting a sensual paradise, about which 
they are so much reprobated by the 
Christians, the Mohamedans contend are 
merely figurative. 

67. An energetic and liberal-minded 
writer in the Westminster Review, 1 has 


1 Jan. 1826, No. IX. p. 216. 
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so well vindicated the Prophet of the 
East, that the author cannot resist the 
temptation of giving rather a long ex¬ 
tract from his essay. “After all the 
abuse that has been thrown upon Mo¬ 
ll amed for his paradise—and it makes the 
head and front of every man’s vituper¬ 
ative argument—the simple' fact is, that 
he promised the restoration of man to 
the Mosaic Eden; where, if there were 
many Adams, it was equally inevitable 
there must be many Eves. This may 
not reach the elevation of ‘what eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard;’ but it at 
all events attains the point at which the 
Christian theology sets out. His words 
continually are, ‘ Theirs shall be the 
gardens of Eden and then he proceeds 
to enumerate, the rivers, the trees, the 
apples, and, above all, the ‘ helpmates 
meet,’ of the Mosaic account. That he 
excludes women from his paradise is one 
of the stupid falsehoods that have been 
fastened on him by his enemies; for 


. 1 Koran, xiii. 25, xviii. 32, xxxviii. 52. 
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he reiterates the declaration that ‘ who so 
worketh good, whether male or female, 
shall enter paradise, 51 where the same 
glories are distinctly promised to both. 
And lest there should be any doubt 
whether the wives of the believers are to 
keep them company, he expressly describes 
the faithful as entering the garden of 
Eden ‘with their fathers, their wives, 
and their children; 1 2 while, in another 
place, he says, ‘ they and their wives shall 
recline in shady groves. 5 3 But the Eden 
of Milton is not more chaste, and is 
infinitely less reserved, than that of the 
Arabian; and no contrast can be stronger 
than between his imagery and that of 
the Hebrew poetry, which he might have 
taken for his model. In his description 
of the women of paradise, there is nothing 
to excite a voluptuous idea. They are 
said to be virgins—like the virgin 
daughter of Bethuel: and, like the other 
believers, they are restored to the prime 


1 Ibid. xvi. 97, xl. 41, xlviii. 5, lvii. 12. 

2 Ibid, xiii, 25. 3 Ibid, xxxvi. 5 
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of youthful beauty, in which mankind 
may be supposed to have come from 
the hands of the Creator. But they 
have neither necks like towers of ivory, 
nor mouths that cause the lips of those 
that are asleep to speak, nor bosoms 
like clusters of the vine, nor breasts 
like two young roes that are twins 
feeding among lilies, nor the joints of 
their thighs like jewels, the work of the 
hands of a cunning workman. They nei¬ 
ther invite their paradisaic partner to 
kiss them with the kisses of his mouth, 
nor to lie like a bundle of myrrh all 
night between their breasts, nor to turn and 
be till day-break like a young hart upon 
the mountains of spices, nor to get him 
to the mountain of myrrh and the hill 
of frankincence till the shadows flee away, 
nor to take a thousand current coins 
from ‘his vineyard,’ while the keeper of 
the fruit claims two hundred in return, 
nor tempt him to the fields, under pro¬ 
mise of there giving their bosoms to his 
joy. . These are the luxuries of other 
creeds, the figures which the nations of 
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Europe think fitted to excite religious 
hopes and pious expectations. The 
spouses of the Arabian teacher sit with 
their dark eyes cast down modestly in 
the presence of their husbands, like pearls 
concealing themselves within their shells; 
and even the patriarchal polygamy seems 
forgotten, as something tolerable on 
earth, but not good enough for heaven. 
The beautiful pairs recline by the never- 
failing waters of Eden, surrounded by 
the harmless luxuries which constitute 
domestic comfort or splendour in the 
East; and if they sometimes fill their 
cup with a richer draught, it is described 
as innocent and harmless, with no power 
to disturb the intellect or disorder the 
mind. Their converse is unearthly and 
pure, and tinged with the delightful 
consciousness of souls escaped from earth 
and safe in heaven: 

—‘‘No vain discourse there heard, nor thought of sin ; 

But this one word. Peace—Peace. 1 

Koran, lvi. 27, 28. 


Non audient ibi sermon em fntilom, noquo ineita- 
tionem ad peccatam. 
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“ 68. Such are literally the words of 
the much-abused. Arabian; but still the 
Koran must be licentious, and all the 
figures of European theologians severe 
and blameless and divine. To judge from 
the outcry, it might be supposed that a 
whole book of the Koran had been 
devoted to the exhibition of voluptuous 
delight. And because woman, pure, inno¬ 
cent, and downcast, is found seated in 
the second paradise by her husband’s 
side, comes this sacerdotal hubbub, and 
monkish delicacy is up in arms in de¬ 
fence of the purity of heaven.—If a 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
were published, in which every word 
capable of the change was altered from 
the reserved and decent one to that 
which was vulgar and immodest, and 
where a licentious commentary was 
attached to every passage where the sub¬ 
ject could, by any perversion, be made 
the vehicle, attended with insupportable 


Sed tantum modo dictum : Pax* Pax. 

* Translation of Maracci. 
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mistranslations and misconstructions for 
the sake of hanging an odious meaning 
upon the writer,—it would give some 
idea of the medium through which the 
Koran was introduced to Europe. It 
was thus that juggling monks played 
their low machinery, that what they 
called the altar and the throne might 
flourish, by setting one half of mankind 
to hate and worry the other.” * 

69. Though that most Christian and 
pious emperor, Theodosius, decreed the 
destruction of the beautiful temples of 
the ancients, the priests had not the 
same objections to their rites and cere¬ 
monies. The tawdry, dirty, disgusting 
churches of the Romish and Greek Chris¬ 
tians in every part of Europe—their 
pictures, images, festivals, processions, 
and ceremonies, taken from the very 
worst parts—the dregs of pagan idolatry 
—prove that the priests of the religion 
of purity could condescend to the basest 
of accommodations to delude or to in- 


a Also sea my Studies in Islam, in loco. 
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crease the number of their proselytes, a 
practice actually recommended by the 
person admitted by a majority of Chris¬ 
tians to be the very head of the religion 
itself. 1 Pander to the base passions of his 
followers, indeed! Where can any thing 
like this be found in the religion of 
the IMPOSTOR ? The prejudices of the 
Pagans or of the Christians are equally 
set at defiance. No holy water, no relic, 
no image, no picture, no saint, no mother 
of God, disgrace his religion. No such 
doctrines as the efficacy of faith without 
works, or that of a death-bed repent¬ 
ance, plenary indulgences, absolution, or 
auricular confession, operate first to 
corrupt, then to deliver up his followers 
into the power of a priesthood, which 
would of course be always more corrupt 
and more degraded than themselves. 
No, indeed ! The adoration of one God, 
without mother, or mystery, or pretend¬ 
ed miracle, and the acknowledgement 
that he, a mere man, was sent to preach 


The Pope at that time, Gregory. 
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the duty of offering adoration to the 
Creator alone, constituted the simple 
doctrinal part of the religion of the 
Unitarian of Arabia. * 

Teaching of the Koran 

70. Like the gospel of Jesus, the 
Koran is the poor man’s friend. The 
injustice of the great and rich is every 
where reprobated. It is no respecter of 
persons. And it is to the immortal 
honour of the writer of that book, be 
he Mohamed, the illustrious prophet of 
Arabia, or his third successor, the Caliph 
Othman, as the author believes, not a 
precept in it can be pointed out which 
contains the slightest leaning to political 
servility. And as the Westminster Re¬ 
viewer has justly observed, if there be any 
thing that ever holds an eastern despot 
in check, it is probably an unceremonious 
verse from the Koran in the mouth of 
a daring remonstrant. 1 

71. Time and human infirmity in some 
respects have corrupted the religion of 

1 West. Rev. No. IX. p. 222, 
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Mohamed, the impostor, as they are al¬ 
lowed to have done that of Jesus. But 
if the religion of the impostor have 
submitted to the casualties to which 
every thing in this world is liable, 
perhaps a little allowance will be made 
when it is considered, that in much the 
greatest part of the Christian world, as 
I have stated above, the religion of 
purity and truth, the foundation of Mo- 
hamedism, is yet disgraced by the most 
degrading superstitions. 

Relief of the Poor 

72. The prophet has been accused 
of the most cruel and blood-thirsty dis¬ 
position ; but yet it is remarkable that 
he extended the duties of charity to the 
brute creation; and the Koran repeated¬ 
ly inculcates, not as a merit, but as a 
strict and indispensable duty, the relief 
of the indigent and unfortunate. Mo¬ 
hamed is perhaps the only legislator who 
has defined ithe precise measure of charity : 
the standard may vary with the degree 
and nature of property, as it consists 
either in money, in corn or cattle, in 
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fruits or merchandise ; but the Musselman 
does not accomplish the law, unless he 
bestows a tenth of his revenue ; and if 
his conscience accuses him of fraud or 
extortion, the tenth, under the idea of 
restitution, is enlarged to a fifth. 1 ® 

73. In no religion, except in that of 
Mohamed, can any thing like this be 
found. That the Christian priests should 
teach, what is not in the gospels, the neces¬ 
sity of giving to themselves a tenth, is not 
surprising. But they forgot the poor, 
which is there. Not so Mohamed; he 
remembered the poor, but forgot the 
priests. 

Fighting against Infidels 

74. It is true that the Koran incul¬ 
cates the merit and duty of fighting 
against infidels, 1 * and this is indeed what 


1 Gibbon, 


a This is wrong, and no part of Mohammed's 
Islam: iC God accepts no prayer without parity (of 
heart), and no almsgiving out of embezzled money/' 
[Sayings, 735) 

h Th s is not true. 1 give below the words of the 
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might well be expected; but Mohamed 
can no more be made responsible for 
what was written by Othman, than Jesus 
can for what was taught by Leo IV. 1 
to the Christians to war against all 
infidels, enemies of the holy faith, well 
exemplified in the crusades and the 
knights of Malta. But the battle over, 

1 Sale’s Prel. Dis., note, p. 190. 


Koran which have been so very wrongly taken to 
inculcate this: 

Permission is given to those who are fought 
against (to fight), for that they have been wronged, 
—and verily God has the power to help them ;— 
who have been turned out of their homes wrong¬ 
ful ly, for that they said, Our Lord is God And 
it' it were not for God’s repelling (the violence 
of) some men by others, surely cloisters and 
churches and synagogues, and (all) places worship, 
wherein the name of God is mentioned frequently, 
would be utterly destroyed. (S. 22. 39, 40.) 

And fight in the cause of God with those who 
fight with you, but transgress not ; verily, God 
loves not the transgressors. . . . But if they 

desist, then let there bd no hostility, except against 
the wrong-doers (S. 2. 190, 193 - cf. S. 60. 8, 9.) 

The Koran is the only scripture in the world which 
has expressly interdicted compulsion in ^ religion in so 
many words —“ Let there be no compulsion in religion: 
the right is certainly distinct from the wrong/' (8. 
2. 256 ; Of. S. 109.) 
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the sword was sheathed, and a trifling" 
tribute was the price of protection and 
toleration, never denied by the followers 
of Mohamed. 

Internal Purity 

75. The Mohamedans have been ac¬ 
cused of placing a dependence upon 
their ablutions and purifications. But 
those are condemned who are supersti- 
tiously solicitious in exterior purifications, 
avoiding those persons who are not so 
nice as themselves, at the same time 
that they have their minds lying waste, 
and overrun with pride, ignorance, and 
hypocrisy. 1 a And though much praying 


1 Poc Spec. pp. 302, &c.; Sale, Prel. Dis., sect, 
iv. p. 140. 


a Among the recorded sayings of Mohammed are 
the following : 

Yerily, in the body there is a piece of 
flesh: when it is in good condition, the whole 
body is in good condition, and when it is 
corrupt, the whole body is corrupt: it is the 
heart.” {Ibid., 320 ) 

Yerily, God loots not to your figures, nor 
to your bodies, but He looks into your hearts 
and to your works of piety.” {Ibid., 704.) 
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is inculcated, yet the most punctual ob¬ 
servance of the external rites and cere¬ 
monies is held to be of little avail, if 
performed without due attention, rever¬ 
ence, devotion, and hope: so that the 
Mohamedans must not be considered to 
content themselves with the mere opus 
operatum, or imagine their whole religion 
to be placed therein. 1 a 

Idea of Recompense 

76. But Mr. Sale admits that it is the 
constant doctrine of the Koran that the 


1 Ibid. p. 144. 


The adultery of the eye is looking (lustfully), 
the adultery of the ear is hearing (what is 
wrong), the adultery of the tongue is speak¬ 
ing (what is wrong), the adultery of the hand 
is seizing (wrongfully), the adultery of the 
feet is walking (with unlawful intents), and 
the heart lusts and desires, and the private 
parts do either confirm or nullify. (Ibid., 18.) 
a A ynr b. Abasah says, “ I said, And what is the 
best prayer ? the Prophet said, A long-continued 
piety.” (Ibid., 217.) 

No prayer of a worshipper is unanswered 
bo long as he prays not for sin or to cut 
off the ties of kinship. (Ibid. 738.) 

The best of prayers is persevering patiently 
for its fulfilment ” (Ibid., 740.) 
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felicity of each person will be propor¬ 
tioned to his deserts, and that there 
will be abodes of different degrees of 
happiness great advantage being given 
in all cases to the poor. 1 

Faith and Repentance 

77. How different this from the modern 
superstition of the efficacy of faith with¬ 
out works, so finely refuted by Mr. 
Locke, when he proves that faith is a 
matter of necessity, not of choice ! 

78. The Koran says, “ Verily repent¬ 
ance will be accepted with God, from 
those who do evil ignorantly, and then 
repent speedily: unto them will God 
be turned: for God is knowing and 
wise. But no repentance will be accept¬ 
ed from those who do evil until the 
time when death presentelh itself unto 
one of them, and he saith. Verily, I 
repent now!” 3 ® 

79. This text alone is quite enough 


1 Prel. Dis. p. 129 2 Sale, cli. ir. 


■ Koran, S. 4. 17, 18. 
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to account for the superior state of the 
morality of most Mohamedan nations 
over that of Christian nations: a morti¬ 
fying fact, the truth of which every 
unprejudiced traveller is obliged to ad¬ 
mit. How can any thing but vice and 
crime be expected where faith is preferred 
to works, and where the heretical doctrine 
prevails, that a death-bed repentance is 
to cure all sin ? 

80. But how can any thing better be 
expected by those who give the Bible to be 
expounded by unlearned mechanics, which 
it is impossible to understand without a 
considerable knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, and respecting the proper 
translation of which no two doctors have 
ever agreed ? 

81. Mr. Gibbon seems to have fallen 
into a mistake in supposing that by good 
works, the prophet only meant such as 
were performed by the professors of 
Islamism.® No doubt a preference in the 

* In the Koran the word generally used is ‘ as- 
salih&t 3 (right deeds), though ‘ al-khair&t ’ (good works 
or beneficent deeds) is also used. The words conve 
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heavenly mansions is given in the Koran, 
as may well be expected, to its believers ; a 
but inferior places are assigned to many 
others, according to the good works which 
they have performed. For great merit 
is ascribed to those who perform good 
works, contrary to the pernicious dog¬ 
ma of millions of Christians, who hold 
as I have often heard it held from the 
pulpit, that merit has nothing to do with 
salvation. 

82. The Koran says, “ Certainly the 
faithful, (so Mohamed calls his sectaries,) 


the meanings as I have given them, and admit of 
no sectarian interpretation, 

0 This is by no means true. In the Koran, all well¬ 
doers, o£ whatever creed, are rewarded alike, Speaking* of 
the Jews, Christians, and others who have received 
the scriptures; it says : 

Yet they are not (all) alike: there is among 
the people of the book an upright section : they 
recite the injunctions of Cxocl in the night-time 
as they worship* they believe in God and in 
the last day, and bid what is just and forbid 
what is wrong, and hasten emulously in bevenolent 
deeds ; and these are of the righteous. Ariel 
what they do of good, shall by no means bo 
ungratefully denied, for God well knows the 
pious. (S. 8 . 113-5 ; cf. 3 . 2. 62; 8. 5 , 69 .) # 
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the Jews, the Christians, the Sabeans, 
and in general whoever believes in one 
only God, and in a day of judgment, AND 
PRACTISES VIRTUE, will be rewarded by 
God: he need not be afraid.” 1 

83. I think if there had been one clear 
undisputed passage in the gospels similar 
in doctrine to this, we should not have 
seen such associations disgracing all civiliz¬ 
ed nations as those of the knights of 
Malta,—bands of noble and royal banditti 
—pirates, who ought to be hanged by 
the Turks whenever they are taken, for 
the vow they make never to be at peace 
with them on any terms. The holy 
allies once wished to re-establish this 
detestable orde!“ of hypocrites and fanatics, 
but fortunately the public opinion and 
the press of Britain prevented it. 

84. Spanheim was a very celebrated 
man, and no man, I apprehend, will doubt 
his piety and learning, justly applauded 
by Mr. Sale, who says, though he owned 


1 Assem Bibl. Orient T. Ill Pt. ii. pp. 611, 612; 
Beaus. Hist. Man., Liv. ix. ch. i ; Koran, oh ii'. p. 12; 
ch v. jv 135. 
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Mohamed to be a wicked impostor, yet 
acknowledged him to have been richly 
furnished with natural endowments, 
beautiful in his person, of a subtle wit 
agreeable behaviour, shewing liberality to 
the poor, courtesy to every one, fortitude 
against his enemies, and, above all, a high 
reverence for the name of God; severe 
against the perjured, adulterers, murderers, 
slanderers, prodigals, covetous, false wit¬ 
nesses, &c.; a great preacher of patience, 
charity, mercy,' beneficence, gratitude, 
honouring of parents and superiors; and 
a frequent celebrator of the Divine 
praises. 1 

85. The Christian priests, in their writ¬ 
ings against Mohamed, constantly accuse 
him of making converts by intimidation; 
by threats of hell and eternal punishment 
to those who do not adopt his religion.® 

1 Hist. Eccles., sec. vii. lem. 5 et 7. Sale, Pref., 

p. 6. 


a There is no intimidation : the consequences of a 
wicked life are only painted in glowing terms in 
order to awaken some consideration in men. *(S. 74. 
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This is true with respect to some parts of 
the Koran, and is directly in contradiction 
to other parts, where it is admitted that 
Christians, Jews, and Sabeans, if they 
performed good works, need not be afraid. 
But admitting that it is really the doctrine 
of the prophet, it seems rather extraordi¬ 
nary that it should be brought as a charge 
against him by those who receive the 
gospels and epistles, where the doctrine 
is laid down in the broadest language: 
He that believeth and is baptized, shall be 
saved i but he that believeth not, shall be 
damned . 1 

86 . With more truth the doctrines of 
fate and predestination may be brought 
as a charge against him; of contriving or 

1 Mark xvi. 16. 


32-48; S 104 5-9; S. 2. 167; S. 102. 3-7; S. 80. 33; 
S. 68. 42 ; S. 73. 18.) As against this, see Matt. 18. 8; 
25. 31-46; Mark 9. 43-8; Lnke 12. 5 ; 16. 23, 24; Matt. 
10. 28 ; 23. 33; Rev. 14 9-il; 19. 1-4, 20 ; 20 1-3, 10; 
Rom. 2. 5; 5. 12, 17-9; 1 Cor. 15. 21, 22; Gal. 3. 22; 
Acts 4. 12; also Matt. 7. 14; 22. 13, 14; Luke 12. 46; 
13. 23, 24; 17. 29, 30 ; Rev. 6. 12-7 ; 21. 8 j 22. 15; 1 
Cor. 6. 9 ; 2 Thess. 1.7-9; Acts 4. 12; Ps. 9.17 ; John 
3. 36; 1 Peter 4. 7; 2 Peter 3. 7, 10. 
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adopting to them increase or encourage 
his followers.® The doctrines alluded to 
in the last paragraph seem to be almost 
a necessary appendage to all religions; 
but these are not. However, whether right 
or wrong, designed or undesigned, the 
belief that every ball was labelled for its 
owner, that the utmost excess of care could 
not vary or delay a man’s final doom, 
encouraged his followers to fight with 
astonishing bravery, and give them the 
victory in every encounter. 

The Night-journey 

87. In the Koran there is an account 
of a journey which Mohamed took, along 
with the angel Gabriel, through the seven 
heavens to the throne of God. b This is 

a See my chapter on Islam. 

b There is no such account in the Koran. It was when 
after twelve long years of- persecution by his townsmen, 
Mohammed' had found it impossible for himself and his 
followers to continue at Mecca, and some of his 
converts from among the pilgrims of distant Medinah 
had returned with half-a-dozen fresh converts from the 
same city—it was about this time that hopes of the 
dawning of a new day, and glorious scenes of a happy 
future, now and then flitted across the mind of Mohammed. 
In one of these broodings occurred the notable, vision 
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evidently nothing but a dream or vision, 
(similar to the journey of Jesus with the 
devil from the mountain to the pinnacle 
of the temple, which divines now defend 
on the ground that it is a vision and 
nothing more,) and, like most dreams, 
it is a mass of nonsense. The Christian 
priests, who are as much afraid of ridi¬ 
cule, when applied to their own religion, 
as they are fond of applying it to the 
religions of others, make themselves merry 
with the horse called Borak, on which 
Mohamed rode in a few seconds from 
Mecca to Jerusalem, asking what sort of 
a horse Borak could be. The fact is, 
the word in the oriental language means, 
and ought to be translated, a flash of 
lightning —a very dangerous horse to ride, 
indeed, except in a dream or vision. The 
angel Gabriel took him from the side 
of his wife Ayesha, when she was asleep, 


of the Night-journey which was to materialise the 
following year with such marvellous effects. This is 
referred to briefly in the Koran, S. 17. 1, But there 
is no mention of Gabriel, the seven heavens, or the 
Borak.. 
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and he performed the wonderful jour¬ 
ney before she awaked, so that she never 
knew that he had been absent. The 
doctors of the law all consider it a vision. 
A Mohamedan, who cannot be expected to 
have much respect for St. Paul, would 
perhaps observe, that his journey, described 
in 2 Cor. xii., is not very unlike that of 
the prophet of Arabia. , ' ,* /. 

Slavery 

88 . It seems unfortunate for the causb 
of humanity, that neither Jesus nor Mo¬ 
hamed should have thought it right to 
abolish slavery. It may be said, that when 
they directed their proselytes to do to 
others as they would be done unto, they 
virtually abolished it.* This is plausible. 


* But slavery has its sanction in the Bible. Of* 
Exodus 21. 2-0, 20, 21 ; Leviticus 25. 44*0 ; Deuteronomy 
20, 10-15 ; 21. lCf-14 ; also Numbers 31,1-18,25-30, 32-40; 
Deuteronomy 21, 1-3; Judges 21.7-14, 10-23; Ezra 

10. 2, 3, 11, 17 ; Nehemiah. 13. 23-30. The New Testa¬ 
ment only sanctified and upheld the Old Testament. 
Cf» Matthew 5. 17-0; 2 Timothy 3. 15, ](>. 

Mohammed found slavery an existing institution 
and took various measures to put a stop to it* 
First, in morals,, the manumission of slaves was 
declared to be among the first duties of man (Koran, 
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but unfortunately it is not in practice 


S. 90. 13) and an act of real goodness and true piety 
(S. 2. 177.). Secondly, in law, the slaves were allowed 
to purchase their liberty by the wages of their 
service, and m case the unfortunate beings had no 
present means of gain and wanted to earn in 
some other employment enough for that purpose, 
they were allowed to leave their masters on merely 
making an agreement to that effect. (S 24. 33.) 
Mohammed also provided that sums should be 
advanced to the slaves from Public Treasury (Bait-ul 
mal) to purchase their liberty. (S. 9. 60.) 

They were to be set free as a penalty for culpa¬ 
ble homicide not amounting to murder (S. 4. 92.), 
or as an expiation for wrongfully divorcing a wife 
(S. 58. 3.), or for a mistaken word in an oath 
(S. 5. 89) 

But Mohammed struck the hammer deep down 
t e root when he shut the only way by which God's 
free men were turned into men's captives, namely, 
by a positive enactment that henceforth no war* 
prisoners should be reduced to slavery—they must 
be granted liberty, either freely or for ransom. I 
give the words of the Koran: 

When ye encounter those who believe not, 
strike off (their) necks until ye have over¬ 
powered them, and (of the #est) bind fast 
the bonds * then either (give them) a free 
dismissal afterwards, or (exact) a ransom, until 
the war shall have laid down its burdens. 
(S. 47. 4.) 

Who will yet say Mohammed did nothing to 
abolish slavery ? But humanity will bless his later 
followers for honouring the Prophet's injunction in 
its breach. 
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true. The domestic slavery of the Mo- 
hamedans is no doubt indefensible, but 
what is this compared to the cruelty and 
horrors of the African slave-trade, and 
the plantations of the West Indies ? We 
hear enough in all concience of Popes of 
Rome, and Archbishops of Canterbury, of 
councils and convocations, of bulls, arti¬ 
cles, canons and concordats; but when 
did we ever hear of any public act of 
these men against this horrible traffic? 
Shew me the bull, shew me the canon 
•or act of convocation. The Bishops of 
Rome and Canterbury themselves deserve 
the epithet of panders to the base passions 
of their followers, which they give to 
Mohamed, for not having, when the 
atrocity of this traffic was clearly proved, 
excommunicated all those engaged in 
carrying it on, as was done by the Quak¬ 
ers. 

89, I am aware that they may make 
a plausible defence, by alleging that they 
cannot excommunicate a man for the 
fact of being the owner of slaves, be¬ 
cause the legality of slavery is admitted 
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in almost every page of the gospels and 
epistles; as wherever the word servus 
or is found and translated servant, 
the word used ought to be slave —the 
word servus literally meaning a person 
bought or sold in a market; the freed- 
man answering to our hired servant.. 
But if domestic slavery be unfortunately 
allowed to Christians, it by no means 
follows that the African slave-trade is 
allowed, the horrors of which could 
never ghave been suspected by the an¬ 
cients, and which in every respect differs 
from their domestic slavery. 

go. Although the prophet did not, 
as he ought to have done, abolish that 
horrid custom, he did not leave it alto¬ 
gether unnoticed ; but in declaring that 
all Mohamedans are brothers, and that 
no man should hold his brother in slav¬ 
ery, he at once liberated a vast mass 
of mankind. The moment a slave de¬ 
clares himself a believer he is free. 
Although Mohamed did not in this go 
so far as he ought to have done, yet 
he did something, and that was better 
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than nothing; and while it has probably 
induced some to avow themselves pro¬ 
selytes without conviction, (on which 
account it will be reprobated and attributed 
to a bad motive by the pious Christian, 
whose zeal is warmed by a live coal 
from off the altar,) yet it has saved 
from misery millions upon millions. An¬ 
other modification of slavery, or allevi¬ 
ation of its evils, is to be found in the 
ordinance, that in the sale of slaves the 
mother shall on no account be separated 
from the children, a crime committed 
by our West-Indians every day. I have 
not observed any ordinance of this kind 
in the gospels, therefore Mohamed did 
not copy it from them. 

91. We make many professions of a 
wish to convert the poor Negroes; I 
advise our missionary societies to use 
their enormous wealth in giving the Neg¬ 
roes their freedom as soon as converted, 
declaring them brothers, after the example 
of the Mohamedans. I can assure them 
that this will make more proselytes than 
all their sermons. 
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92. The Westminster Review says, 
“His law of slavery is, ‘If slaves come 
to you, you shall ’—not imprison and then 
sell by public sale, though no claimant 
appears, as in the nineteenth century is 
the law of Christian England in her 
provinces, but—‘ redeem them, and it is 
forbidden to you to send them forth.’ 1 
And this was a man standing up in the 
wilds of Arabia in the seventh century.” 2 

93. Mohamed says, “ Unto such of 
your slaves as desireja written instrument 
allowing them to redeem themselves on 
paying a certain sum, write one; and if 
ye know good in them, give them of the 
riches of God which he hath given you.” A 
I have not found this in the gospels. 

94. The Spaniards, even the avari- 
cious Spaniards, have acted upon a 
similar plan with regard to their slaves 
in Cuba, by allowing them gradually to 
redeem themselves. 


1 Koran, ii. p. 85. * West. Rev. No. IX. p. 221. 

s Collier, Leo. is. p 365; Koran, Vol. II. ch. 
xsiv. p. 186. 
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Miracles 

95. It has been already observed 
that Mohamed never pretended to the 
power of working miracles, but totally 
denied from the beginning any super¬ 
natural endowment of this kind. His 
miracle-loving followers onl> allow him 
to have had revelations from heaven, 
and in the Koran the working of mira¬ 
cles is repeatedly disclaimed. 

96. When the natural propensity of 
mankind to the marvellous is considered, 
it is no way surprising that Mohamedan 
devotees should have been desirous of 
discovering miracles in the actions of 
their prophet to raise him, as they 
imagined, in the estimation of mankind. 
Thus, out of his dream of the journey 
to heaven on the flash of lightning, they 
would make a real journey. But in 
general the pretended miracles have 
been of that nature which at the same 
time proves the sincerity of the devotees 
and their real occurrence. Thus, when 
he was hid in a cave for three days' 
a turtle dove laid her two eggs in a 
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tree at its mouth. Again, a spider spun 
her web in the entrance, and from 
observing these circumstances, his pur¬ 
suers were persuaded that he was not 
in the cave, and thus he escaped. I 
suspect the college of cardinals would 
have found out some more miraculous 
miracles in order to account for the 
escape of a Romish saint; but perhaps 
the miracle of a spider spinning a web, 
and of a dove laying eggs, may be more 
to the taste of the philosopher. 

97. Dr. Lee, of Cambridge, in his 
work entitled, Controversial Tracts rela¬ 
ting to Christianity and Mahomedism, 
has given us an argument of the Moha- 
medans which is extremely curious, and 
furnishes grounds for much reflection. 
I have before seen it put into the form 
of a mathematical problem; I pretend 
not to solve it, but leave it to the ma¬ 
thematicians of the Doctor’s Alma Mater; 
it is an argument which requires deep 
consideration. 

98. Mohamedans say, “ As evidence 
of Christian miracles is daily becoming 
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weaker, a time must at last arrive when 
it will fail of affording assurance that 
they were miracles at all: whence would 
arise the necessity of another prophet 
and other miracles” la We do not shew 
our wisdom in despising the people who 
could discover such an argument. 

Bigotry and Intolerance 
99. Nothing is so common as to hear 
the Christian priests abuse the religion 
of. Mohamed for its bigotry and intoler¬ 
ance. Wonderful assurance and hypo¬ 
crisy ! Who was it expelled the Moriscoes 
from Spain because they would not turn 
Christians? Who was it murdered the 
millions of Mexico and Peru, and gave 
them all away as slaves because they were 
not Christians ? What a contrast have 
the Mohamedans exhibited in Greece! 
For many centuries the Christians have 

1 Contr. Tracts Christ, and Mahom., by Lee, p. 13. 


■ Not “ the necessity of another prophet and 
other miracles ” so much as the utter historical un¬ 
importance of this class of prophets and this set 
•of miracles. 
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been permitted to live in the peaceable 
possession of their properties, their 
religion, their priests, bishops, patriarchs, 
and churches ; and at the present mo¬ 
ment the war between the Greeks and 
Turks is no more waged on account of 
religion, than was the late war between 
the Negroes in Demerara and the English. 
The Greeks and the Negroes want to 
throw off the yoke of their conquerors, 
and they are both justified in so doing. 
Wherever the Caliphs conquered, if the 
inhabitants turned Mohamedans, they were 
instantly on a footing of perfect equality 
with their conquerors. An ingenious 
and learned Dissenter, speaking of the 
Saracens, says, “ They persecuted nobody; 
Jews and Christians all lived happy among 
them.” 1 

100 . But though we are told that the 
Moriscoes were banished because they 
would not turn Christians, I suspect there 
was another cause; I suspect they, by 
their arguments, so gained upon the 


1 Robrnson^s Eoc. Res. p. 113. 
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Christians, that the ignorant monks 
thought that the only way their argu¬ 
ments could be answered was by the 
Inquisition and the sword ; and I have 
no doubt they were right as far as THEIR 
wretched powers of answering them ex¬ 
tended. In the countries conquered by 
the Caliphs, the peaceable inhabitants, 
whether Greeks, Persians, Sabeans, or 
Hindoos, were not put to the sword as 
the Christians have represented, but after 
the conquest was terminated, were left 
in the peaceable possession of their pro¬ 
perties and religion, paying a tax for 
the enjoyment of this latter privilege, 
so trifling as to be an oppression to 
none. 1 * In all the history of the Caliphs, 
there cannot be shewn any thing half 


a It is wrongly stated of the Mohammedan ‘ jizyah ’ 
(capitation-tax) that it was in lieu of the free 
enjoyment of religion by the non-Moslem popula¬ 
tion. This is by no means true The tax was 
levied on the Dhimmi population by virtue of the 
treaty or agreement by which their rights and 
obligations were clearly definod by the Moslem State. 
One of the terms being that no military service 
should be required of them, and that they should 
enjoy perfect freedom in the exercise of their reli- 
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so infamous as the Inqisition, nor a 
single instance of an individual burnt 
for his religious opinion; nor, do I 
believe, put to death in a time of 
peace for simply not embracing the reli¬ 
gion of Islam. No doubt the later 
Mohamedan conquerors in their expeditions 
have been guilty of great cruelties; 
these, Christian authors have sedulously 
laid to the charge of their religion; 
but this is not just. Assuredly, religious 
bigotry increased the evils of war, but 
in this the Mohamedan conquerors were 
not worse than the Christians. But the 
sword once sheathed, there was an end of 
persecution. The Koran says, “If the Lord 
had pleased, all who are in the earth would 
have believed together; and wilt thou force 
men to be believers ? No man can believe 
but'by the permission of God ; and HE will 
pour out his indignation on those who 
will not understand. ” 1 

1 Koran, li. 257. 

■gions, and that the Moslems should see that they are 
not put to any disability in the State on account of 
their religion. {Of. my Gharibu’l-Qur’an , pp. 29, 30.) 
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101. Again, “ Let there be no forc¬ 
ing in religion; the right way has been 
made clearly apparent from the wrong.” 1 

102 . Again, “ Fight in the way of 
God with them that fight with you; but 
be not the aggressors, for God loveth 
not the aggressors. And kill them wher¬ 
ever you find them,® and drive them from 
whence they drove you. b But if they give 
over, (be mindful that) God is forgiving and 
merciful ' 

103. “But if they give over, then no 
hostility, except against the treacherous.” 2 
Is this being “ cursed with a religion 
which inculcates intolerance ” ? 3 Read the 
account of Moses and the Canaanites; of 
Samuel, Agag, and the Gibeonites; and 

1 Koran, x. 98 2 Koran, li. 191, et seq. 

Rev. No. LXXXV. art. 5. 

a Whether hi or oat of the Sacred Mosque, men¬ 
tioned in the verse. 

b 1 give the portion of the verso omitted by the 
author It runs: cC for mischief-making is worse 
than slaughter; yet fight not with them by the Sacred 
Mosque until they fight with you therein ; but if they 
fight, then kill them; thus the reward of the ungodly/® 
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then compare the two.® 

104. I request the impartial reader, 
if such a person Cdu to found, be me¬ 
ditate upon the religious wars of the 
Christian sects, which have scarcely ever 
ceased for the last eighteen hundred 
years, and compare them with the differ¬ 
ences which have prevailed between the 
followers of Omar and Ali, the two 
great sects among the Musselmen. I 
call them differences, for they can hardly 
in any case be said to have proceeded 
to the extent of actual warfare; and in 
no case can an instance be produced of 
a victim at the stake. I do not deny 
that the evil passions of hatred and 
bigotry exist among Mohamedans; but 
Mohamed is no more to be charged 
with this, than Jesus is to be charged 
with the hatred of the Irish Brunswick- 
ers to the Papists. 


«(7/. the Bible, Exod 22. 20; 32. 27-9, 35; Dent. 
13. 1, 2, 5-10, 14, 15 ; 17. 2-5 ; 18 20 ; Lev. 24. 10-14, 
16, 23; Josh. 6. 17, 21; 8. 26; 10. 28, 30, 32, 33, 35, 
37, 39, 40; 11. 11, 12, 14, 15, 21 ; 2 Kings 9. 1-8; 10. 
10, 11, 16-30 ; 1 Kings 21 17-24. ' 
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105. It is a very great mistake to 
suppose that the Mohamedan religion 
was propagated by the sword alone.* 
Mr. Sale has been generally considered 
to be well-informed on this subject, 
and he cannot be supposed to have 
had any unfair partiality to Mohamed- 
anism—he was strictly a Trinitarian 
Christian—and what does he say ? “ I 
shall not here inquire into the reasons why 
the law of Mohammed has met with so 
unexampled a reception in the world, 
(for they are greatly deceived who 
imagine it to have been propagated by 
the sword alone,) or by what means 
it came to be embraced by nations 
which never felt the force of the Moham¬ 
medan arms; and even by those which 
stripped the Arabians of their conquests, 
and put an end to the sovereignty and 
very being of their Califs : yet it seems 
as if there was something more than what 
is vulgarly imagined in a religion which 

a On this subject, see Sir T. W. Arnold’s P reaching 
of Islam ,; Constable, London. 
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has made so surprising a progress . ” He 
then goes on to say, he conceives 
an impartial version of the Koran to 
be necessary in order to expose the 
IMPOSTURE. 1 The word imposture shews, 
that this evidence in favour of the reli¬ 
gion of Mohamed is that of an unwill¬ 
ing witness. 

106. Mr. Gibbon says, “ But the mil¬ 
lions of African and Asiatic converts 
who swelled the native band of the 
faithful Arabs, must have been allured, 
rather than constrained, to declare their 
belief in one God and the apostle of 
God. By the repetition of a sentence 
or the loss of a foreskin, the subject 
or the slave, the captive or the crimi¬ 
nal, arose in a moment the free and 
equal companion of the victorious Mos¬ 
lems. Every sin was expiated, every 
engagement was dissolved; the vow of 
celibacy was superseded by the indulgence 
of nature; the active spirits who slept 
in the cloister were awakened by the 


1 P. 4 
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trumpet of the Saracens; and in the 
convulsion of the world, every member 
of a new society ascended to the natural 
level of his capacity and courage. >n 

107. The first attack, or one of the 
first attacks, of the Turks on the Sara¬ 
cens, took place in the latter end of 
the eighth century. They came from the 
North betwixt the Caspian and Black seas, 
and were not then of the Mohamedan reli¬ 
gion. But they soon afterward came over 
to the religion of the conquered Saracens. 1 2 

108. In this conversion of their 
conquerors, a most remarkable and pointed 
refutation is given to the often-repeated 
charge, that Islamism was indebted to 
the sword for its success. For here is 
a grand proof that Islamism not only 
converted those whom it conquered, but 
also those who conquered its adherents : 
it converted its conquerors. 

109. The excessively bigoted character 
of the modern Mohamedans may, in a 
great measure, be attributed to the at- 


1 Vol. V. eh. H. p. 382. 

2 Vide Re cant’a History of the Popes, p. 139. 
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tacks made upon them by the Christian 
orders of Knighthood, the Crusaders, &c., 
and by the intolerant spirit of the 
orthodox Christianity, which in its turn 
produces intolerance. For though the 
Mohamedans do not refuse a place in 
paradise to the orthodox Christians, the 
latter condemn all the former without 
compunction or exception. 1 And though 
this is the doctrine neither of Mark nor of 
Jesus, it is the doctrine taught to our 
soldiers and sailors, into whose hands our 
faulty translations arejput, and who believe 
the plain English which they find there. 
And it is also the doctrine of nine-tenths 
of the Romish and Protestant mission¬ 
aries. 2 

no. I know well that Christians are 
apt to look down with sovereign con¬ 
tempt upon Mohamedans, and upon every 
thing relating to them and their religion; 
but let them inquire, and they will 
find that the Mohamedans were, 
soon after the establishment of their 


1 Mark, cfau xvi. 16. 
-Vide A than a si an Creed « 
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religion, the most liberal and enlightened 
race on the earth; that we are more 
indebted to them for useful learning 
than even to the ancients; that theii 
religion abounds with precepts of bene¬ 
volence and sound morality ; and that it 
is no more just to charge it with the 
crimes of the ignorant bigots which now 
disgrace it, than it is to charge the 
Christian religion with the similar crimes 
of some of its priests and professors. 

Intellectual Achievements of Mohammedans 

ill. Europeans are very vain of their 
present superiority over the Mohamedans 
in science, arts, and arms; and to hear 
them talk, a person might be induced 
to suspect, that in no former age had 
any nations ever risen to any eminence 
in these elegant and useful acquirements. 
But in this he would be much deceived. 
Except, perhaps, in some branches of 
experimental philosophy and manufac¬ 
tures, there was no branch of art or 
science which was not almost in as great 
perfection among the subjects of the Ca¬ 
liphs as they now are in Great Britain. 
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II 2 . Mr. Richardson, whose authority 
no one upon this subject will question* 
says, “ In the eighth, ninth, and succeed¬ 
ing centuries, when the European world' 
was clouded with barbarity and ignorance, 
when sovereign princes and great feudal 
lords could neither read nor write, the 
Arabians rivalled the Romans of the 
Augustan age in erudition and genius: 
whilst with a more extensive empire, 
they excelled them in magnificence, and' 
the more refined splendour and elegance 
of life. The Kalifs A1 Modhi, A1 Rashid,. 
A1 Mahmoun, and other monarch's of the 
illustrious house of A1 Abbas, were men 
of learning, genius, and politeness. Learn¬ 
ing and genius were found, therefore, 
the surest avenues to royal favour; they 
were, of consequence, universally cultivat¬ 
ed ; princes, generals, and viziers, being 
not only magnificent patrons of literary me¬ 
rit, but holding themselves a conspicuous 
rank among writers of the most distin¬ 
guished class.” Upon this Mr. Maurice 
observes, “that zeal for the encourage¬ 
ment of learning, which . animated tha* 
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Arabian princes, continued to glow with 
almost equal fervour in the breasts of 
the Tartar monarchs, their conquerors 
and successors.” 1 

113. Many Christians will be surprised 
to learn that the Koran has been cursed 
or blessed with probably full as many com¬ 
mentators as the gospels, which is proved 
by thousands and tens of thousands of 
them yet existing; they are supposed to 
exceed forty thousand. 

114. Sir W. Jones, in his second dis¬ 
sertation on the literature of Asia, 
observes, “ that the Mohamedans are ex¬ 
pressly commanded by their lawgiver 
to search for learning even in the re¬ 
motest parts of the globe. ” a I think Mo¬ 
hamed did not copy this from the gospels, 
nor from the Romish canons, which 
prohibit the study of heathen literature. 

115. So far are the followers of Mo¬ 
hamed from believing that he prohibited 

1 Maurice, Hist. Hind. Vol. I. p. 10, 4to 

a In the words of Mohammed: “ Seek knowledge, 
although it he in China. ” 
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learning, or from wishing to prohibit 
it themselves, that one of the sayings 
which they preserve of him by tradition 
is, that “the ink of the learned is as 
good as the blood of the martyrs; ” and 
it is presented to this day to the Moslem 
school-boy for a copy, in the place of 
the “ Industry is praised ” of our domes¬ 
tic calligraphists. 1 

116. The Christians have made a great 
outcry against all the followers of Moha- 
med on account of the destruction of 
the library at Alexandria, the act of one 
savage barbarian, a disgrace to his religion 
and the literary character of his Arabian 
countrymen, if, indeed, he did burn it; but 
they carefully keep out of sight the cir¬ 
cumstance that part of the celebrated 
library of the Ptolemies was burnt in 
one of the battles of Caesar, and that 
another part, if not all the remainder, 
was burnt by a decree of the Christian 
Theodosius, when he burnt and destroyed 
throughout his dominions the temples of 
the heathens for glory of God. 


1 Weat. Rev. No. IX. p.222. 
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117. No doubt these pious acts of 
legitimacy of both the Christians and 
Mohamedans had considerable effect in 
producing the darkness of the succeed¬ 
ing ages, but there were two or three 
other causes much more effectual. The acts 
of the barbarian Omar a only extended to 
one city and one moment of time; but 
the repeated decrees of the Roman 
Christian emperors for the destruction 
of books of both heretics and philo¬ 
sophers, ane the canons of the Councils 
and Popes of Rome, and the denuncia¬ 
tions of the fathers of the church 
against the wickedness of reading the 
books of the Heathen, were, I have nc 
doubt, much more effectual. They extend¬ 
ed to the whole world. Add to this, 
the universal practice of the monks anc 
nuns, for a thousand years together 
of collecting manuscripts into thei] 
monasteries, for the purpose of erasing 
from them the works of the wickec 
Heathen, to write their contemptible 
breviaries and legends upon them, anc 
a Sic. 
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there will be no necessity to seek for 
any other cause for the scarcity of 
manuscripts. For several centuries the 
art of manufacturing vellum or skin for 
parchment appears, in many countries, 
to have been lost, and consequently the 
price of it became very high. The Chris¬ 
tians boast much of the preservation 
of manuscripts in their monasteries. But 
they never tell us for what purpose they 
were preserved. How absurd to believe 
that the ignorant, bigoted monks 
would wish to preserve the literature 
of the Heathens directly in opposition 
to the canons of their church, by which 
they were forbidden to read them! On 
the revival of letters, no doubt, many 
learned priests exerted themselves to 
preserve the literature of the ancients 
which was deposited in the convents, and 
so far the preservation appears to have 
been a piece of good fortune. But this 
was done by enlightened individuals in 
defiance of the decrees of emperors and 
the canons of councils; decrees and 
canons the existence of which cannot 
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-for a moment be doubted; but the 
•burning of the library by Omar, Mr. 
•Gibbon has shewn by very strong argu¬ 
ments is extremely doubtful. I must 
fairly say, for my own part, 1 founding 
my opinion on the arguments used by 
Mr. Gibbon, I do not believe it. It is 
nothing but a Christian calumny, to 
blacken the religion of the impostor. 

118. At the time when Christian 
Europe was involved in ignorance and 
darkness, as 1 have just now stated, the 
Mohamedan empire of the Caliphs flourish- 
in a high state of refinement and civili¬ 
zation. Arts, sciences, and literature, 
were carried to a very great degree of 
perfection: and thus it continued for 
many centuries, till it was overturned 
by the then ignorant and barbarous hordes 
of Turks (who had nothing in common 
with the polished and enlightened Arabs), 
barbarians who have equally destroyed 
the ancient monuments of the Greeks 
and of the Caliphs, and have almost 


1 Tide Gibbon, Vol. V. chap. li. p. 343. 4to. 
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reduced the finest parts of the world to- 
a desert. Thus it must not be supposed 
that darkness and ignorance are necessary 
appendages of Mohamedanism; of Tur¬ 
kish barbarism they are; but the history 
of the Caliphs proves that they are not 
so of Mohamedanism. But bad as the 
Turks are, the remains of the Greek 
nation prove, that they are more humane 
than the Christian barbarians who extir¬ 
pated the Moriscoes of Spain. 

119. It is a well-known fact, that the 
enlightened emperor Akber, great grand¬ 
father to Aurengzebe, dispatched an- 
embassy, in the year 1595, to the king 
of Portugal, to request that missionaries 
might be sent to instruct him in the 
Christian religion, in order that, after 
he had carefully inquired, he might 
choose the religion which appeared to* 
him to be the true one. Three Jesuits- 
of high character were sent. When they 
arrived at Agra they were very kindly 
received, and had a church built for 
them, at the charge of the Mogul, with 
many privileges and immunities, all which- 
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were continued to them by the successor 
of Akber, Jehan Guire, in 1604. The 
Jesuits published two works for the use 
of the Emperor and the Musselmen, which 
were answered by a Persian nobleman 
named Ahmed Ebn Zin Alabedin. It 
is very evident that the followers of the 
prophet obtained as decided a victory 
by their pens, as they had previously 
done by their arms. Prideaux cannot 
conceal his chagrin. 

120. He says that the work of the 
Jesuits unluckily (and why unluckily ?) fell 
into the hands of this learned Persian, 
who, to use his words “made terrible work 
with the Jesuits.” The priests not liking 
“ this terrible work, ” by orders of the pope 
and the college de propaganda fide at 
Rome, a learned friar undertook to 
answer it. But this still not being satis¬ 
factory, another learned man was chosen, 
whose work was translated into Arabic 
and sent into Asia, but this, Prideaux 
says, did “ by no means answer the design. ” 
How unfortunate that they did not send 
to Norwich! I wonder whether the 
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learned Dean would have succeeded better 
than the Pope, the College, and the 
Jesuits. 1 

121 . This whole story is very remark¬ 
able. Where among Christian shall we 
■meet with an example of liberality equal 
to this of the Mogul ? In this instance, 
as well as many others, the Mohamedans 
have shewn that they were not afraid 
of subjecting their religion to fair ex¬ 
amination ; and it does not appear that 
they first tied up the hands of their oppo * 
nents by declaring, that they must not deny 
its truth, for to deny its truth was to revile 
it, thereby preventing every thing like 
fair and free discussion. 

122 . The exertions of the missionaries 
of the Christians, though evidently 
allowed the greatest latitude, do not 
appear to have had any great success. 

[ have some doubt as to what would 
happen even in this enlightened age, as 
t calls itself, if the Grand Seignior was 

'Dow’s preface to his translation of Ferishta, 
I ol. I. p. 26; Maurice, Ind. Ant. Yol. IV. p. 410; 
'rideaux, Life of Mah., p. 238. 
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to send (as our missionaries did a Mr. 
Drummond to Geneva, to teach their 
peculiar doctrines) one of the richest 
of his muftis to build a mosque, and to 
preach the doctrines of the Koran in 
the centre of London. I suspect a well- 
grounded fear that this would cause a 
renewal, under the auspices of the priests, 
of the fires of the year eighty, or of those 
of more recent date at Birmingham, 
would cause our ministers to answer 
him by the mouth of one of our ad¬ 
mirals, who might entertain an opinion 
that it was possible to bombard Cons¬ 
tantinople. 

123. The Christians would do well to 
recollect, that the doctrines of Mohamed 
created a degree of enthusiasm in his 
followers which is to be sought in vain 
in the immediate followers of Jesus, and 
that his religion spread with a rapidity 
unexampled in that of the Christians, 
In less than half a century it became 
triumphant in many great and flourishing 
empires. When Jesus was led to the 
cross, his followers fled, their enthusiasm 
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forsook them, they left him to perish ,- 
and if they were forbidden to defend 
him, they might have remained to com¬ 
fort him, patiently setting at defiance 
his and their persecutors. The followers 
of Mohamed, on the contrary, rallied 
round their persecuted prophet, and,, 
risking their lives in his defence, made 
him triumph over all his enemies. 

124. It is worthy of observation that 
the religion of Mohamed did not take 
its rise in an age of religious darkness, 
but, on the contrary, after the Christian 
religion had existed a light to enlighten 
the Gentiles for six hundred years. To 
this it is replied, that the Christian 
religion had become much corrupted, 
so that it could be no longer said to 
enlighten the world. It seems odd that 
it should have failed in the object for 
which it was sent. However, this is the 
very argument used by the prophet, 
and one which, no doubt, had great weight 
with his followers. He said that another 
prophet or messenger of God had become 
absolutely necessary to reform the vices 
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of the followers of Jesus, and the cor 
ruptions of his religion: and that this 
argument was specious and plausibh 
cannot surely be denied. 

125. The seventh century swarm.ec 
with Christian authors ; it seems very re 
markable that not one of them was bole 
enough to take up the pen to refute 
during his life-time, or the lives of the 
first Caliphs, the doctrines of the prophe 
of Arabia. And I believe we have no 
a, single work of the seventh centur 
in refutation of the Mohamedan doc 
trines. 

I2b. The learned and Rev. Professo 
of Oxford says, 'No representation cai 
convey stronger ideas of the melanchol; 
state of religion -in the seventh century 
than the description of the characte 
of a good Christian as drawn at tha 
period by St. Eligius, or Eloi, Bisho 
of Noyon.’ 

127. “ Bonus Christianus est qui a 
ecclesiam frequenter venit, et oblationen 
quas in altari Deo offeratur, exhibet 
qui de fructibus suis non gustat, nit 
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prius Deo aliquid offerat: qui quoties 
sanctse solemnitates adveniunt, ante dies 
plures castitatem etiam cum propria uxore 
custodit, ut secura conscientia Domini 
altare accedere possit; qui postremo sym- 
bolum, vel orationem dominicam memo- 
riter tenet. Redimite animas vestras de 
poena dum habetis in potestate remedia,- 
oblationes et decimas ecclesiis afferte; lu~ 
minaria sanctis locis, juxta quod habetis, 
exhibite: ad ecclesiam, quoque, frequen- 
tius convenite ; sanctorum patrocinia 
humiliter expetite : quod si observaveritis,. 
securi in die judicii ante tribunal aeterni 
judicis venientes, dicetis, DA, DOMINE, 
QUIA DEDIMUS. ’ ” 1 

128. A most correct and delightful 
description of a good priest-made Chris¬ 
tian, no doubt, as well in the nineteenth 
as in the seventh century! For the reli¬ 
gions of priests are substantially the 
same in the nineteenth as in the seventh. 
The only difference is this, that in the 
latter a larger dose of priestly medicine 


1 Mosh. Vol. II; White’s Notes, p. vri. 
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was usually administered for the cure 
of the Christian’s diseased soul than 
is in the former. It is the same in the 
Romish and Protestant Churches at this 
time: from the peculiar education of 
the follower of the Pope, his stomach is 
stronger than that of the Protestant, 
and he takes and probably requires ra¬ 
ther a stronger dose. The skill of the 
priestly doctor consists in correctly esti¬ 
mating the strength of his patient; 
he compounds his medicine as well as 
he can to suit each respective case; the 
former takes rather a stronger dose 
than the latter, and that is all the dif- 
erence. One takes a dose called transuh- 
stantiation, the other a dose called the 
Athanasian Creed, and both of them 
take the following which the bishop 
utters in the ordination of a priest: 
“ t Receive the Holy Ghost for the office 
and work of a priest in the church of 
God, now committed unto thee by the 
imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven; and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are retained 
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129. But, to the credit of the Romish 
Church, it is right to state that to this 
they annex a condition. It is no excuse 
for Protestants to say that in another 
part of their rites they repeat this with 
a condition. It is here given absolutely. 

130. It is scarcely possible to conceive 
any crimes or misconduct of Mohamed 
too great to deprive him of the right 
of pardon, when a person considers 
the anxiety displayed by him to abolish 
priests and monks. The declaration that 
he would have no monks in his religion 
is above all praise; and the absence of 
a hired priesthood placed his religion 
in practical effect for many generations 
far above all others. The high state of 
•civilization and polite literature to which 
the magnificent empires of the caliphs arose, 
may probably be attributed to this cir¬ 
cumstance. Some reason there must be 
for this state of things, so different 
from the state of the kingdoms under 
the priest-ridden and monk-ridden Chris¬ 
tians in the middle ages. There is none 
more probable than this, for most as- 
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suredly the ignorance and darkness of 
Europe were caused by the priests, as is 
abundantly proved by the numerous 
-decrees of popes end councils against 
learning, finishing with the last unavail¬ 
ing effort of the celebrated Council of 
Trent. In reply to this, solitary examples 
will be produced of learned monks and 
priests, but these availed nothing for 
many centuries against the general policy 
•of THE CHURCH. As little avail a few 
solitary instances produceable to prove 
any thing against the general policy and 
practice, as avails the present example 
of many British and Irish bishops and 
priests to prove that a hired priest¬ 
hood has not, in all ages, from the 
extremest boundary of China to John- 
a-Grot’s house in Scotland, been the 
greatest evil to mankind, of all the 
■evils .which have ever afflicted them. 

131. Religions have been accused by 
some philosphers of having the effect 
of working the degradation of mankind; 
and, indeed, when the state to which 
devotees or ultra-pious persons of many 
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countries—the Hindoos, Spaniards, Portu¬ 
guese, &c., &c.—are reduced, is considered,, 
the charge at first seems to be but too 
well founded. This effect, however, has. 
not been produced by religion, but by 
its corruptions ; and the heaviest part of 
the charge which I bring against priests 
is, that, instead of endeavouring to pre¬ 
vent corruptions, or to correct them 
from time to time as they arise, they 
have almost always exerted their influence 
to increase them, till they at last become 
intolerable. 

132. A most estimable Unitarian 
priest, a friend of the author’s, has 
said, that soldiers have been a greater 
evil than priests. I say, no. Soldiers 
are the effects of the turbulent passions 
ol mankind, priests are the causes of 
them. I desire my reader to look in 
Portugal, to look in Spain, and finally,, 
to look at home in Ireland, and tremble. 1 

133. These declarations will probably 
raise against the writer the cry of 


1 Written in 1828. 
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Atheism. He fears it not, nor its 
authors. The religion of the incompar¬ 
able Jesus, (the Nazarite, Gr. Iesous Nazorios, 
not Nazarynos, of the city of Nazareth, 
was, in a most peculiar manner, the 
poor man's religion. It was the religion 
of the heart; it required neither creeds, 
altars, nor sacrifices; and if there was 
one thing more odious to its Founder 
than another, it was the cant and hypo¬ 
crisy of Scribes, Pharisees, and PRIESTS. 
Priests and chief priests actually stank 
beneath his nostrils, and Mohamed, in 
abolishing them, proved himself a better 
Gospel Christian than we have ever 
seen since. 

Sincerity of Mohammed 

134. The Westminster Reviewer 
justly observes, “ The man who could 
take ablutions and fasting, and leave 
alone great and small tithes, must have 
had no inconsiderable degree of single¬ 
ness of eye and honesty of purpose.” 

135. His description of pure religion 
is the religion of Jesus himself. He 
says, 
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136. “Religion is not turning your 
faces to the East or to the West; but 
the religious are they who believe in 
God and the last day, and give their 
wealth out of love to their kindred, 
and to orphans, and to the poor, and 
to the wayfaring man, and to those 
who ask charity, and for the redeeming 
of captives; and who perform their 
prayers, and give alms, and who keep 
their engagements when they have made 
them; and the patient under misfortunes 
and afflictions, and in the time of 
adversity. These are they who are in 
possession of the truth; and these, they 
are the pious.” 1 a 


1 Koran, 11 . 17K 

a I give the literal translation: 

It is no good that ye turn your face [in 
prayer] towards the east and the west, hut 
goodness is of him who believos in God, 
and the last day, and the angels, and the 
book, and the prophets, and who gives wealth, 
for His love, to those who are of kin, and 
to orphans, and the poor, and the homeless, and 
those who ask, and for the necks (under a yoke); 
and who is steadfast m prayer, and gives alms; 
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137. “ If you make your alms to 
appear, it is well; but if ye conceal them, 
and give them to the poor, this will 
be better for you.” 1 

138. Mr. Sale has pointed out a cir¬ 
cumstance which took place in the 
twelfth year of Mohamed’s mission, 
which seems in a high degree honour¬ 
able to him, and serves in some measure 
as an exposition of his principles. He 
says, “ In this year, called by the 
Mahometans the accepted year, twelve 
men of Yatreb, or Medina, of whom 
ten were of the tribe of Khazri, and 
the other that of Aws, came to Mecca, 
and took an oath of fidelity to Ma¬ 
homet at A 1 Acaba, a hill on the north 
of that city. This oath was called the 
women’s oath; not that any women 
were present at this time, but because 

1 Ibid. ii. 272. 


and of those who fulfil their covenant when 
they covenant, and those who persevere patient¬ 
ly in prosperity and adversity, and in time 
of violence;—these are they who are true, 
and these are the pious.” 
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a man was not thereby obliged to take 
up arms in defence of Mahomet or his 
religion; it being the same oath that 
was afterward exacted of the women, 
the form of which we have in the 
Koran, and is to this effect; viz. That 
they should renounce all idolatry; and 
they should not steal, nor commit forni¬ 
cation, nor kill their children, (as the 
Pagan Arabs used to do when they 
apprehended they should not be able to 
maintain them,) nor forge calumnies; 
and that they should obey the prophet 
in all things that were reasonable.” 1 

139. This oath cannot fail to remind 
the reader of that taken by the early 
Christians, described by Pliny in his 
letter to the Emperor Trajan; which 
has always been considered so honour¬ 
able to them. 

140. I conceive that the opinion 
which the great Napoleon entertained 
of Mohamed must be interesting; and 
I cannot resist the pleasure of record- 


1 Preface, p. lxii. 
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Ing it, as it not only in some measure 
.•agrees with what I thought, but with 
what I had written, before I saw it. 

I know not the authority for the date 
of the Koran which Napoleon seems to 
speak of as an acknowledged, well-known 
fact. “ The Emperor adverting to the 
truth of history, expressed his disbelief 
of all that was attributed to Mahomet. 

•* He must, doubtless, have been like all 
chiefs of sects,’ said he. £ The Koran, 
having been written thirty years after 
'his death, may have recorded many 
falsehoods. The empire of the Prophet, 
his doctrine and his mission, being estab¬ 
lished and fulfilled, people might and 
must have spoken accordingly. Still it 
tremains to be explained how the mighty 
•event, which we are certain did take 
•place, namely, the conquest of the world, 
could have been effected in the short 
space of fifty or sixty years. By whom 
was it brought about ? By the hordes 
of the desert, who, as we are informed, 
were few in number, ignorant, unwar¬ 
like, undisciplined, and destitute of 
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system. And yet they opposed the 
civilized world, abounding in resources. 
Fanaticism could not have accomplished 
this miracle, for fanaticism must have 
time to establish her dominion, and the 
career of Mahomet lasted only thirteen 
years.’ ” 1 

141. But fanaticism did accomplish, 
it, and to nothing but fanaticism can 
it be attributed; at least, without fana¬ 
ticism it could not have taken place. 

142. Christians completely blinded, 
by their prejudices, to the truth res¬ 
pecting their religion, and the state in. 
which it was, and the circumstances in 
which the world was placed in the 
beginning of the seventh century, are 
surprised at the rapid progress both of 
Mohamedism and the empire which 
accompanied it. The confusion and 
extraordinary state of uncertainty into* 
which Christianity at that time had fallen, 
are almost incredible, particularly in the 
East, where the rising despotism of the* 


1 Las Casas’ Journal, Vol. II. Part iii. p. 81. 
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Roman Pontiff had not yet taken effect in 
crushing down into one mass the almost 
innumerable sects, with their almost 
innumerable sacred and inspired writings, 
as they considered them,—gospels, reve¬ 
lations, acts, epistles, &c. No two sects 
agreed in any thing except in mutual 
hatred, and in persecuting their op¬ 
ponents when they had the power. 

143. When this extraordinary, dis¬ 
organized state of Christianity is consi¬ 
dered, it does not seem wonderful that 
a religion should succeed which promised 
to put an end to the confusion which 
prevailed, and by its extreme simplicity 
seemed upon the plain sound principles 
of reason and common sense likely to 
unite all parties within its pale. Speak¬ 
ing of the state of Christianity at this time, 
the learned lecturer of Oxford says, 
“ Divided into numberless parties, on 
account of distinctions the most trifling 
and absurd, contesting with each other 
from perverseness, and persecuting each 
other with rancour, corrupt in opinion, 
and degenerate in practice, the Christians 
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of this unhappy period seem to have re¬ 
tained little more than the name and 
external profession of their religion. Of 
a Christian church scarce any vestige 
remained, 1 he most profligate principles 
and absurd opinions were universally 
predominant; ignorance amidst the most 
favourable opportunities of knowledge; 
vice amidst the noblest encouragements 
to virtue; a pretended zeal for truth, 
mixed with the wildest extravagancies of 
error; an implacable spirit of discord 
about opinions which none could settle; 
and a general and striking similarity in 
the commission of crimes, which it was 
the duty and interest of all to avoid.” 1 
144. Again he says, “ The images of 
the saints who had laboured to dis¬ 
seminate, and the bones of the martyrs 
who had died to confirm, the faith, were, 
now, by the arts of a designing priest¬ 
hood, and the ignorance of a superstitious 
multitude, held up as proper objects of 

religious adoration.” J 


1 Sermon II. 


2 Ibid. 
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145. Again he says, “ The blind fury 
of superstitious zeal extinguished the 
tenderest sentiments of nature; the majesty 
of the laws was trampled on and violated 
with impunity: the cities of the East 
were deluged with blood.” 1 

146. The account given by Dr. White 
is very just, but can any thing be more 
shocking ? It is not surpising that any 
religion should succeed which promised 
to put an end to such a state of misery 

147. Dr. White, in the following pas¬ 
sage, gives us some of the reasons urged 
by Mohamed or his followers. They are 
very striking; and, coming from the 
learned and reverend Professor, I hope 
will not be disputed. 

148. Dr. White says, “ Mohamed al¬ 
leged, with much plausibility, that God 
had originally given one grand and 
universal religion to all the sons of men; 
that when the cares and avocations of 
life had obliterated, or the frailty or 
perverseness of human nature had corrupt- 


1 Ibid. 
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ed this faith, it had pleased the Almighty 
in his mercy to send forth successive 
prophets, to instiuct and to reform man¬ 
kind, ever prone to wander from the 
plain and simple paths of truth. Such 
was Moses, whose mission was, by the 
particular designation of Providence, con¬ 
fined within the narrow limits of one 
people. Such, too, was Jesus; whose more 
liberal and comprehensive system, pro¬ 
ceeding from a fuller and more perfect 
exertion of Divine goodness, was destined 
to conferits benefits, without distinction, 
on all the widely-extended race of 
mankind: since time, however, had un¬ 
happily corrupted the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity itself, and left men once more to 
wander in darkness and in error, it had 
at length pleased the Almighty to elect 
him, as the instrument of his gracious 
designs; to commission him to rescue 
religion from the corruptions which obs¬ 
cured its native splendour by making 
him the last great restorer of truth and 1 
virtue to the world.” 1 


1 White’s fourth Sermon, p. 179. 
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149. And surely some one to reform 
the religion and rescue it from its cor¬ 
ruptions was manifestly very much want¬ 
ing, and the fact admitted by Mohamed 
of the truth of both Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity, was very likely to draw vast 
numbers of believers in both into his 
pale. Though he admitted the truth of 
Christianity, he maintained that it had be¬ 
come excessively corrupt. In his vision he 
is made to represent, that Adam, Noah, 
Moses, &c., begged him to intercede 
with God for them; but that when he 
arrived in the last heaven, and met with 
Jesus Christ, his style changed, and he begg¬ 
ed Jesus Christ to intercede for him—thus 
giving to Jesus the precedence; b so that 


a I should here specially mention that Mohammed 
never claimed to be the last; of the prophets, 
nor taught the finality of Ins own dispensation. See 
my chapter on Islam. 

b This is, like many of the same nature, from 
a piece of fabricated lie published in the name of 
Mohammed Mohammed had a very high esteem for 
the character of Jesus, as he took him; but he 
never believed in the doctrine of His Divinity, His 
Sonslup (being a complement of the Trinity), the 
Original Sin m man, the Atonement, the Inter¬ 
cession —later inventions in the name of Jesus to 
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it is evident from this and .many other 
passages in the Koran, that every Unita¬ 
rian Christian, as well as some of those of 
other sects, might very consistently be¬ 
come Mohamedans. He reminded the 
Christians that Jesus had promised to 
send them a comforter, and it really re¬ 
quired no unusual or extraordinary degree 
of enthusiasm in him to believe himself 
this person, or to convince others that he 
was so. 

150. The Koran constantly bears testi¬ 
mony to the divine mission of Jesus, 
calling him the Messiah; Jesus, the son 
of Mary; the sent of God; and his word 
which he conveyed unto Mary; and a 
breath (emanation) from him : 1 and insists 
on the miraculous circumstances of his 
birth, in the same identical terms as the 
Christian Evangelists. 2 a 


1 Koran, iv. 169 2 Ibid. xix. 20. 


bring God down from His Sacred Eminence into 
the pantheons of heathenism. See also my New Life 
of Jesus. 

* This is not a fact. The Koran has its own 
way of telling stories, which it does by giving 
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151. In the following extract I per¬ 
fectly accord with Mons. Constant’s des¬ 
cription of the early ages of Mohamedism : 
“Nous dirons plus: dans le cours de 
nos recherches, un fait nous a frappe,. 
un fait qui s’est re pete plus d’une fois 
dans l’histoire. Les religions constitutes, 
travaillees, exploitees par les hommes, ont 
fait souvent du mal. Toutes les crises 
religieuses ont fait du bien. Voyez l’Arabe ; 
brigand sans pitie, assassin sans remords, 
epoux impitoyable, pere denature, l’Arabe 
n’etait qu’un animal feroce. On peut con- 
suiter sur ses anciens moeurs les obser¬ 
vations critiques de Sale, a la ttte de sa 
traduction du Coran. Les Arabes, avant 
Mahomet, consideraient les femmes comme 
un propriete. Ils les traitaient en esclaves. 
Ils enterraient leurs filles vivantes. Le 
prophete parait, et deux siecles d’heroisme, 
de generosite, de devouement, deux siecles, 

them a turn and quietly improving upon them so 
as to make them perfectly historical when the time 
is ripe for historical criticism. In not one story 
is any mention made of miraculous circumstances. 
In this connexion, see Appendix; also my Storier 
from the Koran, Introd. 
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■egaux sous plus d’un rapport aux plus 
belles epoques de la Grece et de Rome, 
laissent dans les annales du monde une 
trace brillante. Nous avons a dessein 
■cite Flslamisme, de toutes les religions 
modernes, la plus stationaire, et par la 
meme, aujourd’hui la plus defectueuse et 
la plus nuisible.” 

152. When the Christian priests main¬ 
tain that the doctrine of Mohamed was 
indebted solely to the sword for its 
success, they evidently put the cause for 
the effect. The sword is of no value 
without a hand to use it; and it was 
the enthusiasm of the persons who used it 
which gave them the victory; and this 
enthusiasm was produced by a lively faith 
in the truth of Mohamed’s doctrine. Para¬ 
dise, instant and future happiness, and 
that for ever, was believed to be the 
lot of the true believer who fell in the 
cause of the one only God, and in de¬ 
fence of his prophet. How absurd, and 
unprofitable too, it was, then, not to 
brave all dangers, secure the glorious 
reward, and enhance the merit by the 
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utility of their exertions in the cause; 
particularly when it was knbwn that the 
final, inevitable lot of every man was 
fixed, predestinated before the creation of 
the world, which nothing could prevent 
or delay! In the bed or in the field, 
a man must die in the manner predes¬ 
tined. No care, no danger, could change 
the inevitable decree. The contagious or 
epidemical nature of enthusiasm is well 
known, and in Mohamed’s case it seems 
to have been exhibited in a very wonder¬ 
ful manner. As we have seen, the city 
of Medina was won before the Prophet’s 
sword was drawn; therefore to the sword 
the conquest cannot be attributed. His 
first expedition consisted of only thirty- 
eight men, a very small force with 
which to begin the conquest of world; 
his second of three hundred; and thus 
every battle, whether won or lost, seems 
to have increased the number of his 
soldiers. It will be said that it is no 
uncommon thing for victory to increase 
the number of a general’s soldiers. This 
is very true; but he took no recruits 
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into his ranks who did not at least 
profess to believe in his religion —That 
God was God, and Mohamed his prophet ,— 
a plain, simple dogma, certainly not 
difficult to comprehend or to remember. 
But the enthusiasm of his followers 
seems to have increased with the in¬ 
crease of their number, and the great and 
numerous armies of his successors had 
this quality, so desirable for a conqueror, 
in as really high perfection as the smaller 
armies of the prophet himself. The case 
was evidently this; every victory gave 
to the preachers of the holy religion 
(and. every soldier was a preacher) a 
new opportunity for the exertion of his 
talents, and a most favourable field to> 
exercise them upon. 

153. In addition to happiness in the 
life to come, liberty was the instant 
reward of the Jewish or Christian prisoner. 
To the man whose freedom, by the 
laws of war, had become forfeited; who, 
without entirely giving up his early 
Jewish or Christian prejudices, could 
persuade himself to believe that Mohamed 
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was specially ordained to complete, not to 
overthrow, his religion, the miraculous 
success of the Prophet and of the 
Crescent * was a seducing argument. This 
was no miracle hid under a bushel, but 
a great and burning light, well calcu¬ 
lated to dazzle the eyes and understand¬ 
ings of the thinking, as of the unthink¬ 
ing, part of mankind. To the young 
and thoughtless was added whatever has 
been tempting to a soldier’s eye—glory, 
plunder, women, and, above all, success. 
To the settled, peaceable fathers of 
families in the countries subdued, ease 
and security, and the chance of a better 
government; for it is evident that in 
the time of Mohamed very few of the 
conquered countries could have had a 
worse. These were among the causes 
which increased the numbers, but there 
must have been something else which 
created the enthusiasm. 


a The Crescent was the Byzantine (Christian) 
standard, which passed into the hands of the 
Mohammedans with the conquest of Constantinople 
by Mohammed the Conqueror 
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154. A person having a slight incli¬ 
nation towards the religion of the Pro¬ 
phet might easily persuade himself that 
in his doctrine there was nothing re¬ 
pugnant to the religion of Moses or of 
Jesus, nothing directly at variance with 
either. Moses had promised, in the 
Pentateuch, that a Prophet greater than 
himself would be sent by God. So to 
the ten tribes of Samaria, who were at 
this time very numerous, and who rejected 
all the other books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and who, perhaps, looked for a 
conquering prophet, not a spiritual Messiah, 
there would appear to be no reason 
why Mohamed, the descendant of Ishmael, 
should not be the man. If they asked 
for a miracle, the victory of the Crescent 
is the answer; and the sword of the 
conquering and invincible prophet the 
rod of Aaron, which was giving to him 
the conquest of the world. With the 
•sect of the tribes of Judah and Ben¬ 
jamin he does not appear to have 
been so successful as with the rest of 
the tribes of Israel; for he seems to 
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have entirely swallowed up the latter. 
If they be not absorbed among his 
followers, what has become of them ? 
Christians and Jews say that the Sam¬ 
aritans were nothing but descendants 
of Cuthite idolaters. 1 Cuthites or Israel¬ 
ites, they were just as bigoted to the 
law of Moses as the other two tribes, 
and must have been very numerous, or 
they could not have sent out armies 
from time to time to fight, sometimes 
with strangers, and sometimes with their 
brethren of Judah. 

155 - After the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem, we know that the Romans sold a 
very great number of unfortunate Jews 


1 If it "be allowed that the natives of Sanmina 
were descended from Cuthite idolaters, the history 
informs us that they were taught the law of 
Moses by a priest sent by the King of Babylon 
for that purpose, and they had become excessively 
numerous in the time of the Romans. They had 
possessed a most magnificent temple on mount 
Gemim to the time of King Hircanus, who des¬ 
troyed it. They supposed themselves to consist 
of the descendants of the ten tribes, and there¬ 
fore my argument will apply to them just the 
same, whether they were really the descendants 
of the tribes or not 
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into captivity; and we may be well 
assured that the followers of Moharaed 
would leave no argument unused to bring 
into the pale of the Prophet the descend¬ 
ants of these miserable, unoffending cap¬ 
tives, as well as such other of their 
countrymen as a state of wretchedness 
laid peculiarly open to their attacks; 
not the attacks of persecution, not the 
attacks of fire and sword, but attacks; 
of a much more dangerous nature—the 
temptation of ease, comfort, and happi¬ 
ness, operating upon the exhausted 
patience and the disappointed hopes of 
misery and woe. The experience of all 
ages had taught, that the blood of the 
martyrs is the seed of the church; and 
that the sword and faggot never suc¬ 
ceeded in making proselytes. We oc¬ 
casionally see a Jew really converted 
to Christianity; but it is seldom when 
he cries Old Clothes, but when he has 
become possessed of half a million. 

The Paraclete 

156. With the Christians, Mohamed, 
the messenger of the one only- true God, 
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must have had less difficulty than with 
the Jews. His system is built essen¬ 
tially upon the Christian foundation. 
No Jew can become a Mohamedan with¬ 
out first admitting that Jesus was a pro¬ 
phet divinely inspired by God. How 
much more than this is it that the 
Unitarian Christian believes ? It does 
not appear that Mohamed believed any 
more, or that he required any more to 
be believed by his disciples, though 
they might believe almost as much more 
as they chose. But there is another very 
•striking argument, an argument of the 
first importance, which aided him very 
much with the Christians, which has been 
recorded both by friends and foes, but 
to which the latter have not paid so 
much attention as it deserves. It was 
the universal tradition, as well as the 
words of the record, the gospel histories, 
that Jesus, before his ascension, promised 
his disciples that he would send a person 
to them, some capacity or other; the 
Greek of our Gospels says, as a Paraklytos, 
translated Comforter. 
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157 . The Mohamedans maintained, and 
yet maintain, that Mohamed was this, 
person foretold by Jesus Christ, the 
same as Cyrus was by Isaiah—both by 
name;—-that he was called by Jesus, not 
by a word which ought to be rendered 
in the Greek language, as in our gospel 
histories, paraklytos, but periklutos, which 
means not comforter, but. famous or il¬ 
lustrious, and which, in Arabic, is the- 
meaning of the word Mohamed; that the 
gospel of the Christians 1 had originally 
the latter of those words, but that it 
was corrupted to disguise the truth. 
They also allege that the Christians, 
cannot deny that there are corruptions, 
or various readings, in their present 
copies, and they say that all the auto¬ 
graphs were destroyed to conceal this 
passage. The fact of the loss of the 
autographs cannot be denied, and is a 
fact very difficult satisfactorily to ac¬ 
count , for; and as for ancient copies, 
there does not exist one before the sixth 
century. 2 

1 John xiv. 16, 26, and xv, 26, and xvi. 7. 
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158. In reply to this it will be said, 
that it may be proved, by passages in 
Tertullian and other ancient fathers, that 
the true reading of the gospel histories, 
was anciently, long before the time of 
Mohamed, as it is now, and, therefore,, 
that they have not been corrupted. 
But it will be necessary to shew that 
the works of these ancient fathers have 
not been corrupted, which they may 
have been. Those who would destroy 
the ancient manuscripts of the gospel 1 
histories, would not scruple at rewriting 
a skin of parchment on which an an¬ 
cient father’s work was written: and it 
is admitted by the first divines of the 
Christians that they have been corrupt¬ 
ed to serve other purposes: 1 , and those 
who would do it in one case would do¬ 
it in another. That the word being 
confessed to be Hebrew, if it be wrong 
written, it is much more likely that the 
early Christian writers, the greatest liars 
upon earth, should lie to serve their own 


2 Vide Marsh’s Michaelis. 
1 Ibid. chap. ix. 
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purpose, than that St. John, a Hebrew, 
understanding both Hebrew and Greek, 
(even without allowing to him the gift 
of tongues,) should have made a mis¬ 
take, and rendered the word, by wrong 
'Greek letters, klytos instead of klutos -and 
that, therefore, it follows that the text 
of John has been corrupted. 

159. They further add, that it is a 
well-known fact that a person was ex¬ 
pected by great numbers of Christians, 
in accordance with the prophecy, from 
a very early period, which shews that 
the construction put on the passage in 
the Acts, by the Roman Church and by 
Protestants, was not general. Of this, 
Montanus, in the second century, earlier 
than Tertullian, furnishes an example. He 
was considered by his followers to be the 
promised person, which afforded to his op¬ 
ponents an opportunity for propagating 
the unfounded and malicious report that 
he pretended to be the Holy Ghost. That 
it was to meet these persons, particular¬ 
ly Montanus, that the gospel histories 
were falsified, long before the time 
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of the real true paraclete, or peritlyte, 
as Mohamed, by his success, is proved 
to have been. That after the time of 
Montanus, but long before the time of 
Mohamed, Manes was also held by his 
followers, who constituted, as Mons. 
Beausobre has proved, a great, learned, 
and powerful sect, to be the promised 
person. These persons seem, of all others, 
to have been the most likely to have 
understood the language in which Jesus 
spoke, and they could not discover the 
person in the twelve tongues of fire. 
But 1 the result proved that Manes was 
not the person, and that his followers 
were mistaken. 

160. They also add, that it is per¬ 
fectly clear that the Christians might 
have preserved the precious autographs, 
if they had thought proper, as easily 
as they have preserved the relics of 
great numbers of the saints—the remains 
of St. John the Baptist, the Virgin, the 
bodies of St. Peter, Paul, &c., all which 
are to be seen every day in Italy. 

161. The Mohamedans, who must be 
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heard in this case, will not fail to press, 
upon the Christians that all the manus¬ 
cripts were destroyed or falsified to con¬ 
ceal this mistranslation; that if they 
were not, why were they destroyed ? and 
the Christians will be put to no little dif¬ 
ficulty to find a satisfactory answer; for 
the fact of the destruction of the 
manuscripts cannot be denied, as they 
do not exist. But they will go further, 
and allege that, taking the Christians 
on their own ground, that a , comforter 
was promised, it is a mere abuse of lang¬ 
uage to say that the appearance of 
twelve tongues of fire can be this per¬ 
son ; that, in fact, Mohamed answers to this 
person, and that there has never been any 
one but he who does. That the Acts of the 
Apostles, the book of the Christians, it¬ 
self by no means says or implies that 
the filling of the apostles with the holy spirit 
was the sending of the comforter pro¬ 
mised; and that the language will warrant 
no such conclusion. 

162. That at the feast of Pentecost this- 
comforter or paracletos is said to have come 
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to the apostles; but that certainly a cloven 
fiery tongue settling upon each apostle, 
communicating to them at that moment 
the power of speaking all languages, 
would appear to a person whose mind 
was not prejudiced by education, to be a 
strange way for a person to come; and 
with respect to the mere endowment 
with the Holy Ghost, this could not be 
necessary, because it appears, from the 
22d verse of the 20th chapter of John, 
that Jesus himself had already endowed 
them with this gift a little before his 
ascension, not two months before the 
day of Pentecost, the time of which we 
are speaking. 

163. That the books of the Acts no¬ 
where says that these fiery tongues, giving 
them the power of speaking all languages, 
were the promised comforter, which it 
would have done if so they had been. 

164. If, in answer to this, it be said that 
the gifts related in Matthew, and the en¬ 
dowment with the Holy Ghost, recorded 
in the 22d verse of the 20th chapter of John, 
were only temporary and were withdrawn, 
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the Mohamedan will reply, that this is 
a mere subterfuge, not warranted by the 
text or context. These passages, from 
the sacred book of the Christians, the 
Mohamedans have a right in argument 
to quote against them, though they do 
not admit their authority. 

165. The argument of the Mohamedans 
respecting the translation of the word 
into Gr. paraklutos, instead of puraklytos, 
receives a strong support from the mode 
adopted by St. Jerome in the Latin 
Vulgate in rendering it by the Latin 
word Paraclitus, instead of Paracletus. 
This shews that the copy from which 
St. Jerome translated must have had the 
word paraklutos, and not paraklytos. This 
also strongly supports the Mohamedan 
assertion relating to the destruction of 
the Old manuscripts. 

166. Upon the meaning of this word 
paraklytos much diversity of opinion has 
arisen among divines. The celebrated 
Michaelis says, “Ernesti has very pro¬ 
perly remarked, that it signifies neither 
Advocate nor Comforter; and adds, Ego 
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certissimum arbitror Gr. paraklyton, ubi de 
Spiritu Sancto dicitur, nihil aliud significare 
quam doctorem, magistrum, divinse veritatis 
interpretem. I agree with him in his opi¬ 
nion of the impropriety of the common 
translation, though, instead of doctor 
or magister, I would rather use Monitor. 1 
The meaning which he has given it has 
been adopted by many, yet his mode 
of demonstration is somewhat extra¬ 
ordinary ; for, instead of attempting to 
discover paraklytos in a classic author, and 
explain its meaning from actual use, he 
has recourse to the verb from which it 
is derived, and the assistance of a pre¬ 
tended Hebraism.” 

167. Respecting this word the learned 
and venerable Bishop Marsh observes, 
“ We have the choice, then, of three 
interpretations of waraklytos. I, that of 
Advocate, its classical sense, and adopted 
by the Greek fathers; 2, that of Inter- 
pres, given by Ernesti, and grounded on 
the authority of the Chaldee word Phrqlyt, 


1 Marshes Mich, chap, 4. sect. 14. p. 188. 
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which admits that sense, and was pro¬ 
bably used by Christ himself; 3, that of 
Monitor, adopted by our author, on the 
authority of a passage in Philo.” Hence 
it is very evident that great uncertainty 
and doubt hang over the meaning of 
this celebrated word, and of the nature 
of this messenger which Jesus had prom¬ 
ised to send. This, I think, cannot be 
■denied. 

168. Of the gospel of Barnabas, Mr. 
.‘Sale says, in the preface to his transla¬ 
tion of the Koran, p. 98, “ This book 
appears to be no original forgery of the 
Mohamedans, though they have no doubt 
interpolated and altered it since, the 
better to serve their purpose; and in parti¬ 
cular, instead of the Paraclete, or Com¬ 
forter, they have in this apocryphal 
gospel inserted the word Periclyte, that 
is, the famous or illustrious, by which, 
they pretend, their prophet was foretold 
by name, that being the signification of 
Mohamed in Arabic: and this they 
.say to justify that passage of the Koran 
■where Jesus Christ is formally asserted 
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to have foretold his coming under his 
•other name of Ahmed, which is derived 
from the same root as Mohamed, and 
•of the same import.” 

169. It must be confessed that the 
word, as written by Bishop Marsh, and 
as it is almost certain that it must have 
been used (as he observes) by Jesus 
Christ, appears strongly to support the 
assertion of the Mohamedans, as here 
stated by the very learned Mr. Sale. I 
am of opinion that the Mohamedans 
have as much right to render this word 
by the word Periclite or Periclyte, as the 
Christians have by the word Paraclete. 
Nay more, I maintain that the balance 
of probability is on the side of the Mo¬ 
hamedans, because the Christians cannot 
be justified in rendering the Chaldee jod 
in the last syllable by the Greek letters 
e or y, instead of the letter i. 

170. The Chaldee i or jod is the 
tenth letter of the alphabet, and has the 
power in notation of the number ten, 
and it ought, if the word is to be liter¬ 
ally transferred from one language into 
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the other, to be rendered by the letter 
in the Greek which stands for the num¬ 
ber ten, and was originally the tenth in 
the alphabet before the Greeks lost the 
digamma, as I have abundantly proved 
in my Essay on the Celtic Druids. 

171. But I go further than this, and 
I say that, if the word used by Jesus 
was [phrqlyt,] PRQLIT, and that this word 
does mean, as Mr. Sale says, illustrious, 
then that the translation of it into the 
Greek word waraklytos is wrong (a 
various reading); and that all the tran¬ 
slations of both Bishop Marsh and Ernesti 
are wrong, and that it ought td be 
rendered by a term answering to the 
word illustrious, which of course must be 
periklutos. 

172. But this ought not to be trans¬ 
lated a paraclete, as a proper name, but 
a name of description, as the Mohamed- 
ans do, viz. illustrious If this were a 
Chaldee, Hebrew, or Arabic word, used 
by Jesus, it ought to have the sense 
given to it which the word in those 
languages means. If it be a Chaldee 
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word derived from an Arabic root, then 
it ought to be rendered in the meaning 
which the Arabic root conveys, and then it 
would be illustrious, or an illustrious 
person. 

173. If my reader will turn to his 
Scapula he will see that the word klutos 
is used, for an illustrious man, both by 
Homer and Hesiod. Thus, I think, there 
is quite plausibility enough in the 
argument of the Mohamedans to render 
it no way wonderful that there should 
be much difficulty in convincing (them 
that they are wrong. This is saying the 
least. But I have not seen their argu¬ 
ment refuted. 

174. The following is the passage 
which the Mohamedans say was expunged : 
And when Jesus, the son of Mary, said, 
“ O children of Israel, verily, I am the 
apostle of God sent unto you, confirming the 
law which was delivered before me, and 
bringing good tidings of an apostle who shall 
come after me, and whose name shall be 
Ahmed ” 1 


1 Koran, Vol. -II. c. lxi. p. 420 and note on 
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175. But I have something still more 
to say respecting this celebrated word 
Prqlit. It is admitted by Bishop Marsh, 
an authority not to be disputed, when 
quoted in argument by a Mohamedan, 
that it is a Syro-Chaldee word, or an 
Arabic word, and not Greek. One or 
both of these languages must have been 
spoken or at least understood by Mo- 
hamed, and there is no reason to believe 
that the Greek translation of the word 
would ever become a subject of discussion 
by him. What had he to do in Arabia 
with Greek translations of the 
speeches of Jesus? What had they to do 
there? Of what use could they be to 
people who did not understand a word 
of them, but who understood the orig¬ 
inal spoken by Jesus? He would take the 
word as handed down to him by tradi¬ 
tion, or if written in the word named 
by Mr. Sale, which meant illustrious, and 
he probably never inquired any farther. 
How absurd to suppose that he would 
go to writings in a foreign language to 


ditto by Sale in loc. 
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explain to him the meaning of a word 
in his own! He received the word as 
a human person, like many other sects 
in that day, and would as little allow 
it to mean the third person of a Trinity 
as the Unitarians do at this day. It is 
even possible that he might receive it 
in the sense of illustrious, and might 
never have any dispute or doubt on the 
subject. 

176. Thus much respecting the pro¬ 
phecy of Mohamed in the New Testa¬ 
ment. But he was also, as his followers 
say foretold by name in the Old. The 
Reverend and very pious Mr. Parkhurst, 
a most unwilling witness, on the root 
HMD, says, “This word is applied to 
all sorts of sacred things, both of the 
true and false worship, which were to the 
respective parties eminently the objects 
of their desire and affections. See, inter ah, 
Hag. ii. 7, And the desire of all nations 
shall come : H M D—From this root the 
pretended prophet Mohammed or Maho¬ 
met had his name.” 

177. On this passage of Mr. Parkhurst’s 
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a Mohamedan would exclaim, “ Here 
you see, that he was actually fore¬ 
told by name in the Old as well as 
in the New Testament,—that the applica¬ 
tion of this prophecy to Jesus Christ 
has, in fact, been a mistake; it was 
intended, as the name shews, for the 
person sent by Jesus himself to complete 
his mission, and referred to by him in 
the word epaggelian, Luke xxiv. 49. And 
for this I have the authority of your 
own very celebrated divine, Parkhurst. 
That it was meant for Mohamed and not 
for Jesus or the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Spirit or a divine influence, is evident, 
because it foretells the former by name. 
No Mohamedan corruption of a text can 
be pretended here.” 

178. The exact time when, from Idol¬ 
ater, Mohamed became Christian, I have 
not been able to discover; for it is pro¬ 
bable that he would be a Christian some 
time before he would begin to suppose 
himself the resoul or the sent of God. It 
does not seem at all unlikely that he 
should have made considerable progress 
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In converting his countrymen from their 
idolatry, before the prophecy of the 
Christians led him to believe himself 
the person foretold. But when he con¬ 
templated his prospect of success, and 
the striking fact that he bore the name 
of the person actually said to be fore¬ 
told, it does not seem unlikely that 
these very circumstances should have 
had much influence in confirming him in 
the belief of Christianity. And the fact 
that the Greek gospel histories repre¬ 
sented the person foretold by Jesus in a 
different manner from the oriental his¬ 
tories, and the general belief of the people 
in his country, might ,be a principal reason 
for his refusing to receive them. For 
it must not be forgotten that the Mon- 
tanists, one of whom was the very cele¬ 
brated apologist, Tertullian, and all the 
Cerinthians, the Marcionites, the Gnostics, 
and the rich, splendid, and learned sect 
of the Manichasans, refused to receive 
the texts alluded to in the sense in which 
they were received by the Trinitarians 
of the Roman church. All these people 
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believed that the head of his sect was 
the sent of God, the person promised. 
Tertullian did not join the Montanists 
till (as is alleged by the orthodox writers) 
after he published his Apology for Chris¬ 
tianity ; till he had all the advantage 
of experience, and was considerably 
advanced in years. He did not obtain 
a bishopric by adopting this opinion, as 
Augustin did when he quitted the Mani- 
chaeans, and who must have believed 
that Mani was the Paraclete as long as 
he continued with them, viz. nine years. 
When St. Augustin gave up the opinion 
that Mani was the Paraclete, and went 
over to the Romish faith, he quitted the 
cell of a monk for the palace of a bishop; 
for the elect of the Manichaeans were, in 
fact, monks. 

179. I request my reader to place 
himself in imagination in the situation 
of, I think I have now a right to say, 
this illustrious reformer—this philosophic¬ 
al reformer of idolatry in the midst of 
idolaters, and consider what he would 
see. On every side he would find him- 
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self surrounded with the most base and 
degrading superstition. Among the Chris¬ 
tians scarcely any thing but idols and the 
adoration of bits of rotten wood, relics, 
creeds and sects innumerable, and every 
where civil and religious warfare: gospel 
histories in scores, among which it would 
be impossible for him to make a selec¬ 
tion : for he could not select the four 
from any great pre-eminence of merit, 
as, to him, they must have appeared con¬ 
taminated with the gross absurdities of 
demoniacs, and the passages respecting 
the temptation in the wilderness, and 
the pinnacle of the temple, which are 
now allowed to have a very different 
meaning from the letter of them, which 
was then universally received. This is 
on the supposition that he saw the four 
gospel histories, which is very doubtful,, 
and which I cannot allow to be taken 
for granted, without some show of proof. 
A few similar loose expressions in the 
spurious Koran cannot be admitted as 
evidence, even if they should be found; 
nor even, as evidence against Mohamed, 
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an actual quotation itself from that dis¬ 
puted book. 

180. It must be remembered that the 
sect of Nestorius prevailed in Arabia; 
and I think, when it is considered that 
this sect in the time of Mohamed re¬ 
ceived the gospel called the Gospel of 
the Infancy of Jesus, it is very improb¬ 
able that it should have received the 
Romish four, so that it is not only very 
possible, but very probable, that Mohamed 
never saw our four. 

Ibl. The Nestorians, at least those re¬ 
conciled or united to the Roman church, 
now receive the four, but it is my opi¬ 
nion that the sect did not always re¬ 
ceive them. 1 

182. It - is pretty clear that a person 
called in the Asiatic languages PRQLIT 
was believed by all the eastern nations 
to have been foretold by Jesus, whose 
gospel and prophecies appear to have 


1 See the proceedings of the Portuguese at Goa 
.against the Malabar Christians, who were excom¬ 
municated expressly for receiving this gospel 
history. 
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been known to, and believed by, Moham¬ 
ed; but it does not appear to be certain 
that he was acquainted with the four 
.Romish gospel histories: therefore he 
probably did not know, and certainly would 
not care, as it no way concerned him, 
in what manner the Greeks had translat¬ 
ed into their language the eastern word 
of his country, which he must understand. 
He only knew that a person was' fore¬ 
told, and it is no way surprising, under 
all the circumstances, that he should fall 
into a belief that he was that person. 
It was not absurd in him to say, “If I 
be the person foretold, like Cyrus, God 
will so dispose events and the hearts of 
men, that success will crown my efforts 
in the good cause in which I am engaged, 
and prove the truth' of the prophecy. 
If I be destined to succeed, the minds of 
men will be disposed without miracles 
to receive the truth, and that without the 
necessity of using force or violence.” And 
accordingly we find no burnings or persecu¬ 
tions in the beginning of Mohamedism. 

183. In this' he was also probably 
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sincere, imagining himself, like Johanna 
Southcote, Baron Swedenborg, John Wes¬ 
ley, and many others, to be inspired. 
The words of our gospels which seem 
to convey the meaning of spirit, were held 
by him to be corrupt. 

184. I have already observed, that the 
way in which the several sects declined, 
in a little time, was in itself a sufficient 
proof of their mistake in supposing their 
leaders to be the promised person, and 
they gradually became extinct. Montanus 
has been vilified by the orthodox priests 
for calling himself the Holy Spirit. But 
this was a gross misrepresentation. Al¬ 
though he admitted the gospel of Jesus, 
he denied the authority of our four 
histories, and maintained that the person 
promised was not a spirit, but a human 
person. This was the origin of the false 
charge against him, as has been most 
satisfactorily proved by Mons. Beausobre. 

185. In the same way with Montanus, 
probably Mohamed supposed himself to 
be the person promised. Many very 
extraordinary circumstances united to 
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justify his belief. In the first place, I 
repeat, the word Prqlit had the same 
meaning as the word Mo-Ahmed; and he 
might conceive himself to be thus fore¬ 
told in Haggai by name, as Cyrus was of 
old by Isaiah. Secondly, the necessity of 
some one to reform and correct the 
abuses which had crept into Christianity 
and deluged the word with blood, was 
sufficiently evident; and, thirdly, his suc¬ 
cess might appear to him to prove the 
truth of his mission, and lead him to ex¬ 
claim, If this continue, it will continue to 
prove that I am a resoul or person sent by 
God, or preordained to this service. Al¬ 
though I am endowed with no supernatural 
powers, like Jesus, 1 the reason may be that 
they are not now required; he by his miracles 
may have prepared the way, and the 

1 It must not forgotten that the divine mission, 
and the truth of the assertion that Jesus performed 
miracles, are admitted in almost every page of the 
Koran. a 


a It is not a fact that Mohammed attributed to 
Jesus any miraculous powers. As I have already 
shown, Mohammed looked upon miracles as perfect 
myths deserving of no consideration. 
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world, if I be not mistaken, is ready for 
my doctrines,—doctrines of truth, with 
which I FEEL that I am inspired, and 
of which feeling I only can be the judge, 
—doctrines which are, in fact, nothing 
more than the pure, unadulterated doc¬ 
trines of the gospel of Jesus, which have 
been lost sight of by the numerous sects 
which are persecuting one another about 
them. If I succeed, my success being 
without the aid of miracles, the evidence 
will not be liable to deterioration from 
the lapse of time—and universal success, 
will be the proof of its truth. 

186. Christians, to blind themselves,, 
may turn into ridicule as much as they 
please the idea that Mohamed was the 
promised person, but this will not change 
the fact, that he was so considered, and 
is yet so considered, by one hundred and 
fifty millions of persons. When, as I 
have read, forty thousand commentators 
were at work on the Koran, it cannot 
be supposed that every thing which 
Arabian skill and sagacity could devise, 
would fail to be said. It cannot be sup- 
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posed that the subject of the Paraclete 
would not have justice done to it. It 
cannot and will not be denied, that the 
circumstances of the world were, in a 
very peculiar manner, favourable to the 
reception of a reformer of the then 
corrupted religion of Jesus; and probably 
hundreds of millions of those who re¬ 
ceived Mohamed, never heard of the words 
in our Gospels and Acts relating to the 
Holy Spirit; and if they had, they would 
have denied their authority. But even 
if they had received them, a short 
answer .night satisfy willing hearers: 
“You say the New Testament teaches 
that the spirit of truth should come. 
True, the spirit of truth did come; he 
came in Mohamed, who was inspired 
with the spirit of truth. This is the 
true meaning of your figurative expres¬ 
sion, and the whole that it will fairly 
bear.” 

187. Under all these circumstances* 
admitting even that the meaning of this 
celebrated word is doubtful, it requires 
no very great stretch of imagination to 
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'believe that a person a little tinctured 
with fanaticism might readily persuade 
himself that he was actually the person 
prophesied of and sent by Jesus, as we 
find other persons at different times 
actually imagined themselves to be the 
person (some of wfiom suffered persecu¬ 
tion, and were ready to seal, and I believe 
actually did seal, their faith with their 
blood). The life of solitude and retire¬ 
ment which Mohamed led for many years, 
was not unlikely to create such imagina¬ 
tions ; and the success of his efforts, 
every day opening new and unexpected 
objects to his view, was not unlikely to 
foster and cherish them. The climate 
of Arabia, and the peculiar character 
•of its inhabitants, always celebrated for 
the liveliness of their imagination and 
their poetical genius, strengthen the pro¬ 
bability that the prophet himself might 
be the victim or dupe of this hallucina¬ 
tion. When the circumstances of his 
early life, so honourable and praise¬ 
worthy, are considered, it is difficult to 
believe in his subsequent villany and total 
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want of all principle, and it is also very 
uncandid and uncharitable to attribute 
his actions to evil motives, so long as 
good ones can be consistently and with 
probability pointed out. 

188. I am quite certain that no un¬ 
prejudiced person can doubt the sincerity 
of Johanna Southcote, Emanuel Sweden¬ 
borg, and John Wesley, to whom I have 
already alluded, in the profession of their 
divine commissions; and if Mohamed 
found a person foretold, who was desig¬ 
nated as illustrious, or the desire of all 
nations, and his name had the same 
meaning; when he contemplated his suc¬ 
cess in converting the chief persons of 
his country, and in overthrowing its 
idols, can it be wondered at that he 
should turn Christian and suppose himself 
the person foretold ? I confess, under all 
circumstances, I cannot very well see how 
he could help it. 

189. I will venture to say that there 
never has been an instance of any in¬ 
dividual who had more powerful reasons 
for turning Christian than were possessed 
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by Mohamed. He was, if the Koran 
may be taken as authority, a believer in 
the divine mission of Jesus, in the doctrines 
which he preached, in his immaculate 
conception, in the miracles which he 
performed, and in his resurrection 1 and. 
ascension.® 

190. However, whether the alleged pro¬ 
phet was the dupe of mental delusion 
or not, it is very certain that he was 
believed to be, and was held up by his. 
followers to the Christian to be, the 
paraclete actually promised by Jesus; 
and to the millions of persons in the 
Asiatic nations who admitted the tradi¬ 
tion of the promise of Jesus, but did 
not admit the four gospels of the Romish 
church, whether corrupted or not, the 
argument would apply with peculiar force. 

1 Although, like many other Christians of his- 
day, he held that Jesus only appeared to be crucified,, 
but was not so in reality. 

“ Mohammed does not appear to have believed that- 
Jesus was born without an earthly father. Neither 
did he believe in the so-called “ resurrectionof 
Jesus, or his “ ascension.” But he never resisted! 
the believers on this ground. 
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The promise was not denied, and the 
utility, not to say necessity, of som e 
one to heal the dissensions and put a 
stop to the endless feuds and bloody 
contests of the numerous sects, seemed 
to admit of no doubt. Thus I think we 
may fairly conclude that all the sects 
which did not admit our gospels soon 
merged in the followers of the paraclete 
of Arabia. Among these were the Na- 
zarenes, Ebionites, Marcionites, Manichae- 
ans, and all different sects of Gnostics, 
as well as many others. With the Chris¬ 
tians who admitted the four gospels there 
would be a little more difficulty; but 
the same arguments which weigh with 
the Unitarians of this day to prevent 
them from seeing the third person of 
the Trinity in the Paraclete named in 
in the fourteenth chapter of John and 
the second of the Acts, we may readily 
conceive, would very easily operate upon 
numbers of the wretchedly ignorant fanatics 
of the seventh century, particularly when 
aided by the seductive arguments of peace 
and liberty. 
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191. No doubt all these reasons for 
the success and rapid increase of Mo- 
hamedism will be produced by the 
zealous Christian as a reproach. But 
how could Mohamed be to blame 
for this state of things ? It is evident 
that it was not the effect of design; 
it was the effect of unforeseen circum¬ 
stances. And the Mohamedan will say 
that it is no reflection upon Mohamed 
that, when God thought proper to inspire 
him to promulgate the truth to man¬ 
kind—the unity -of God and a future 
state—he did it in such a way and,under 
such circumstances as would insure success. 
The Christian must take care how he 
used this kind of reproach m argument; 
it is a two-edged sword, and may cut the 
hand that uses it. 

192. It is a striking circumstance 
that the Mohamedans do not deny that 
our four histories of the gospel were 
the works of the persons whose names 
they bear; they only say they have been 
so corrupted by the Christian priests, that 
no dependence can be placed upon them: 
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and, unquestionably, if a Turk were 
asked for an example, a Christian would 
find much difficulty in replying to him 
if he produced the 7th verse of the 5th 
chapter of the First Epistle of John, 
the interpolation of which is demonstrated, 
in the works of the Porson and Newton, 
as well as some others, which might easily 
be found in White’s Synopsis Griesbachice. 

193. The gospel history of Barnabas, 
from which Mohamed is said mostly to 
quote in the Koran, 1 had a very great 
circulation in the East. In it the com-! 
ing of Mohamed is repeatedly foretold. 
Dr. White says it is interpolated to serve 
the purpose of Mohamed. This is pos¬ 
sible. Nor can we be surprised at it 
when we find Romish and Protestant 
Christians have done the same thing, 
with the most unblushing effrontery, in 
their sacred writings, in both ancient 
and modern times. 2 


1 White’s Sermons, notes, p, xi. 

2 It is from Christian authors I learn that the 
quotations in the Koran are from the gospel his¬ 
tory of Barnabas, not from the Mohamedans. I am 
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194. For example: the passage of 
John, named above. This impudent fraud 
was probably executed by the priests 
of the Romish church. Luther, in the 
Bible which he published, omitted it, and 
on his death-bed, is said to have most 
earnestly requested his followers not to 
let it be inserted with his name. How¬ 
ever, this was disregarded, and in the 
Bible, said in the title-page to be the 
work of Luther, it is inserted by the 
united authority of the Lutheran church 
of Germany. Thus, if this pious fraud 
was begotten by the Romish priests, it 
was adopted by the Protestants, who 
have not been, and are not yet, less 
zealous in its protection. This is only one 
of the thirty thousand various readings 
confessed by divines to exist in the gospels 


by* no means certain that Mohamed knew any more; 
of it than of the Romish gospel histories, though 
Othman might. I do not think Mohamed would 
hare had any thing to do with so contemptible 
a performance. Persons forget the important dis¬ 
tinction between the gospel or doctrine taught by 
Barnabas and the gospel history supposed to hare 
been written by him. 
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and epistles. The Codex Montfortianus, 
now in the public library at Dublin, was 
forged for the express purpose of support¬ 
ing this text. 1 

195. It would be unjust to the Roman 
church not to add here the fact, that a 
version of this epistle was published at 
Rome long after the forgery, (with the 
Papal authority of course,) in one of the 
•oriental languages, in which this passage 
was omitted ; which shews that the forg¬ 
ery might be the act of some low 
priests, and not of the Papal church 
itself. 

196. Notwithstanding the eminence 
both of Dr. White and Mr. Sale, I take 
the liberty of saying, that I am not con¬ 
vinced by their mere assertion that the 
gospel history of Barnabas, such as it is, 
has been interpolated. Unless they have 
some variation of manuscripts to plead, 
or some other similar subtantial reason 
to assign, I cannot assent to their opinions; 
and that they have no such reason I 


1 Vide Marsh’s Michael is. 
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am justified in believing because they 
have not assigned it. Though, of course,. 
I am no believer in the divine inspira¬ 
tion of the gospel history of Barna¬ 
bas, I am by no means certain that the 
prophecy was not originally there; and 
I am also by no means certain that it 
may not have conduced to its own ful¬ 
filment, which has been the case with 
many prophecies besides this, both of 
what have been called sacred and pro¬ 
fane. The difficulty of interpolating the 
gospel histories after the third century,, 
has been very forcibly dwelt upon by. 
Machaelis and Bishop Marsh. All the 
arguments against the interpolation of 
our gospel histories in the third or fourth 
centuries, apply with equal, indeed with 
greater, force against the interpolation 
of the gospel of Barnabas in a piuch 
later period—the seventh century. (The 
later it was, the more difficult it would 
evidently be. 

197. This gospel was received by mul¬ 
titudes of Christians long before the 
time of Mohamed. It seems difficult to 
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conceive that' the learned Mus^ejmen , 
who swarmed in the second cetitury ' 
of the Hegira, should not have discov¬ 
ered these interpolations, if they had 
been as gross as they have been repre¬ 
sented. It seems unaccountable that, on 
the revival of letters, the Romish priests 
should not have discovered some old 
manuscripts in Greek, in Arabic, Syriac, 
or Coptic, in which the passages alluded 
to were wanting. Considering the trium¬ 
phant argument these manuscripts would 
have afforded to the Christians in their 
controversies with the Mohamedans, it is 
surely unaccountable that not even one can 
be produced from the almost innumer¬ 
able Christian monasteries of Greece, 
Syria, Egypt, &c., &c. On behalf of the 
Mohamedans, I challenge the Chris¬ 
tian priests to produce a single manu¬ 
script copy of this gospel in which these 
passages are not found. Copies are 
common in Mohamedan countries, where 
there are plenty of Christian monasteries, 
in which they must still be if they 
have not been purposely destroyed. 
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198. To the different sects of Chris¬ 
tian religionists, I think, we may look 
for the recruits to the armies of the 
prophet; and in the circumstance that 
they would not be serving like mere 
soldiers of fortune, for pay, but men 
actually engaged by principle in his 
cause, we shall not look in vain for 
the reason of the enthusiasm by which 
they were actuated. If many, as would 
certainly be the case, were lukewarm at 
first, fanaticism would not be long 
before it would convert them heartily 
to the cause. Nothing is more infectious 
than fanaticism; and in this case it 
would be aided by the doctrines of fate 
and predestination, and by a variety 
•of self-interested motives, which are so 
•obvious that it is unnecessary to point 
them out. 

199. To the reasons which the reader 
has seen for the rapid propagation and 
success of Mohamedism, may be added 
the total abstinence in its followers of 
persecution, at least as f^r as concerned 
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Jews and Christians. As the Rev. Mr. 
Robinson has said, “ Jews and Christians 
all lived happily among them.” This 
will surprise Christians at this day very 
much, but it is nevertheless true. The 
enlightened subjects of the caliphs perse¬ 
cuted none; and had their empire con¬ 
tinued, instead of having been overthrown 
by the Turks, then in a state of bar¬ 
barism, and had extended to European 
Greece, I have no doubt that the same 
effect would have been produced as that 
which was produced in Persia, Arabia, 
and most parts of Asia and Africa. 
Scarcely a Christian would have been left 
at this day. Mere barbarism may be 
thought insufficient to account for the 
excessive hatred of the modern Turks to 
the Christians. I have no doubt that 
their bigotry and their hatred of the 
Christians were in a great measure 
caused by the bigotry and the hatred, 
of the Christians towards them—by the 
Crusades, the expulsion of all the Moris- 
coes of Spain whom the Christians were 
unable to murder, and by the. perpetual 
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piracies of the pious knights of Malta. 
What would the Christians have said 
if the Turks had expelled all the in¬ 
habitants of Greece when they took 
Constantinople, as the Christians expelled 
the Moriscoes from Spain, instead of 
leaving them in possession of their lands,, 
houses, patriarchs, bishops, priests, church¬ 
es, and monasteries ? To these causes, 
joined to excessive ignorance, may be 
attributed the difference between the 
Turks and their precursors, the Saracens; 
and to the persecuting spirit generated 
by these causes may be attributed the 
fact of the existence of a single Chris¬ 
tian in Greece. It is this spirit of in¬ 
tolerance which is increasing the members 
of the Roman church in Ireland, and 
has prevented the propagation of Mo- 
hamedism in Greece. 

200 . The tolerant spirit of the caliphs 
appears to be strictly accordant with that 
of Mohamed, as may be seen in the 
following passage, in which enough es¬ 
capes to shew to an impartial person 
the true character of the prophet: com- 
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ing from Mr. Sale, it is the admission 
of an unwilling witness :—“ Hitherto, 
Mohammed had propagated his religion by 
fair means, so that the whole success 
of his enterprise, before his flight to 
Medina, must be attributed to persuasion 
only, and not to compulsion. For, before 
this second oath of fealty or inaugura- 
lion at A1 Akaba, 1 he had no permis¬ 
sion to use any force at all; and in 
several places of the Koran, which he pre¬ 
tended were revealed during his stay at 
Mecca, he declares his business was only 
to preach and admonish; that he had 
no authority to compel any person to 
embrace his religion; and that whether 
people believed or not, was not his con¬ 
cern, but belonged only to God. And 
he was so -far from allowing his follow¬ 
ers to use force, that he exhorted them 
to bear patiently those injuries which 
were offered them on account of their 


1 This alludes to an oath which, it is said, he 
exacted from a deputation of proselytes from 
Medina, that they should be faithful to him and pro~ 
tect him from his enemies.—<Sale, Prel, Dia. ( p. 6'J k 
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faith; and, when persecuted himself, 
chose rather to quit the place of his 
birth, retire to Medina, than to make 
any resistance.” 1 

The Sunnah 

201. Besides the Koran, the Mo* 
hamedans have a collection of what were 
said to be the sayings of the prophet 
remembered by his followers after his 
death, and forming thirty books, which 
is called the Sonnah. a To this much 
respect is paid, but it is not considered 
equal to the Koran. I have never seen 
it, but I presume it contains nothing 
prejudicial to Mohamed or his religion, 
as Dean Prideaux, though he notices the 
work, does not notice any thing of that 
kind. Though this may constitute pres¬ 
ent Islamism, it evidently no way con¬ 
cerns Mohamed. The author of these 
books was called A1 Bochari; he died 


1 Prel. Dis., p. 64. 


a On this subject, see Introd. to my Sayings of 
the Prophet Muhammad. 
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A. D. 869. It does not appear to me- 
that any one of the authors from whom 
our modern historians have drawn their 
information, lived earlier than about 
two hundred years after the death of 
Mohamed. There seems not to be one 
contemporary author. Even the Sonnah 
was not compiled till about two hundred- 
years after Mohamed. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, how little of what our 
bigoted historians have written can be 
depended on! Abulfeda, who died A. D. 
1345, appears to be the best of them,, 
yet his work, in retailing the contemp¬ 
tible stories of prodigies which took place 
on the birth of the prophet, betrays his. 
own absurdly credulous character. 1 

202. Severe censures have been passed 
on several of the laws of Moses which 
appear to us to be trifling or cruel; but 
in various instances a more accurate 
knowledge of the circumstances under 
which they were ordained has taught us- 
that these censures were unjust, or has. 


1 Abulfeda, p. 112. 
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furnished a reasonable apology for these 
laws; and this, combined with a con¬ 
sideration of the general character of 
Moses and of his laws, seems to raise 
a fair presumption that, were we equally 
informed respecting the other laws alluded 
to ofi the same kind, we should always 
find some satisfactory reasons for his 
conduct. 

203. Thus with respect to Mohamed, 
satisfactory reasons may be assigned for 
laws which appear ctuel, unjust, im¬ 
politic, or too lenient. R For instance: 
though murder is forbidden, under the 
severest penalties to be inflicted in the 
next life, yet a murder is allowed by the 
Koran to be compounded for on pay¬ 
ment of such sum as may be agreed on 
betwixt the murderer and the next of 
kin,' and the giving of freedom to a 
Musselman captive. 1 * The object of this 

a There are no such laws given by Mohammed.' 

' h On no account is a murder allowed to be com¬ 
pounded by the Koran, except in pursuance of an 
agreement to that effect arrived at in the pre- 
Islamic period in respect of a murder committed 
during that period. Of S. 2. 178, 179. 
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was to prevent the private wars which 
had hitherto taken place among the 
Arabs to avenge murder, by which, at 
times, whole tribes were destroyed. 1 

204. Thus, when an enlarged view 
is taken of the conduct of Moses, and 
■of Mohamed, or the writer of the Koran, 
they are often even in very doubtful 
cases found to be justified. This Chris¬ 
tian bigots can allow to be just with 
respect to the former, but with respect 
to the latter they fix upon some parti¬ 
cular point without regarding the con¬ 
text, the reason, or the circumstances, 
and thus indulge their malice for the 
glory of God. But they are educated in 
an habitual hatred of what they believe 
to be an imposture, and become blinded 
by prejudice to their own injustice. But 
the ultra pious people, those described 
in modern cant as warmed with “ a live 
coal from off the altar,” never reason. 
They seem to be incapable of reasoning.. 

205. Much diversity of opinion has 
arisen on the question whether Mohamed 


1 Sale, l’rel. Dis., sect. vi. p, 185, 
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could or could not write.® I am of opinion, 
with the Oxonian Professor, Dr. White, 
that the affirmative of this question is pro¬ 
bable. And I believe the contrary has 
been asserted by the compiler of the 
Sonnah, and some others of the early 
and most bigoted of his followers, merely 
for the sake of making a miracle out 
of his ignorance. One of the authors 
quoted by Prideaux and the Oxford Pro¬ 
fessor, was called Jannabi or Gennabi; 
he states the Koran to contain sixty 
thousand miracles. Although some pass¬ 
ages of the Koran state that Mohamed 
could not write, there are others which 
are in direct contradiction to this. In 
the 29th chap, of the Koran, Mohamed 
introduces God thus addressing him:: 
“ Thou couldest not read any book before 
this; neither couldest thou write it with 
thy right hand; for then had the gain- 
sayers justly doubted of the divine origin 
thereof.” Although it is said here that 


a There is not one passage in the Koran to show 
that Mohammed waB illiterate. Of. my note on 
pp. 50-54, ante. 
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he could write, it is attributed to a 

miracle a In several places of the Koran 
he is called the illiterate prophet. 

206, In one part of the Sonnah he 
is also said to have written occasionally. 

Professor White says, u On this was 
founded (alluding to Mohamed’s ignorance ) 
the most popular and prevailing argu¬ 
ment for the truth of that revelation 
which he professed to communicate to 
the world, i he elegant style of that 


a I give the literal rendering of the verse referred 
to. It is : 

And thou didst not read an t y hook before 
it, nor didst thou write it with thy right hand; 
then surely those who are given to vanity 
might have doubted. Nay, hut it is signs 
evident m the breasts of those who are given 
knowledge. (S. 20. 48, 49.) 

Where Mohammed is said not to be much given 
to reading and writing, for then could Ins oppo¬ 
nents justly say the Koran was the production 
of his own brain , whereas its thoroughly demo¬ 
cratic conception of the Divine government, the 
universality of its religious ideal, not to mention its 
beautiful style and its sublimity of conception, at 
the back of winch all was his own simple humanity 
—all differentiate the work from his predecessors* 
in authorship, clearly pointing to a yet higher 
source—that of inspiration from the Source of all 
goodness. 
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revelation, the harmony of its sentences, 
and the sublimity of its conceptions, 
were universally acknowledged. Was it 
not then absurd to imagine, (as the im¬ 
postor specially argued,) that a work 
of such extraordinary beauty and ex¬ 
cellence could ever have been composed 
by a man who was destitute of every 
species of acquired knowledge, and who, 
by his ignorance even of the common 
rudiments of early education, had been 
precluded from the perusal of books and 
the use of writing ?” 1 

207. Again he says, “ We will not 
detract from the real merit of the Koran; 
we allow it to be generally elegant, and 
often sublime.” 

208. This is confirmed by Prideaux, 
if indeed it be not copied from Prideaux, 
who says, “It must be allowed that the 
Alcoran is, as to the style and language, 
the standard of elegancy in the Arab 
tongue.” 3 

209. In these arguments of Drs. White 


1 Sermon IV. 

2 Prid. Hist. p. 29. 
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and Prideaux, they assume that the 
Koran was Mohamed’s as in its present 
state. Although I agree with them in 
the conclusion they draw, I cannot ad¬ 
mit this assumption. They forget that 
the doctrines taught by Mohamed are 
not necessarily the same as those in the 
books. Supposing them beautiful when 
delivered by Mohamed, how absurd is it to 
imagine that this beauty should continue 
when edited by Othman, and made out 
from the memories of the faithful after the 
lapse of twenty years! a This would be a 
miracle. Dr. White seems to make a 
strange mistake in his argument. What 
he puts in the mouth of ihe impostor, 
as he calls him, he ought to have put 
into the mouth of his followers, who 
lived after the publication of the work. 
The argument which is found in the 
work, is a proof that it is none of 

a And though the memory of the Arabs had 
always been esteemed extraordinarily wonderful 
and accurate ? But, as a matter of fact, tne 
Koran was already put together by Abu-Bater, 
with the assistance of the Companions, within a 
year after the death of the t'rophet 
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Mohamed’s. 

210. I have as much difficulty to 
believe in the extreme ignorance of the 
Koreish, the inhabitants of Mecca, as I 
have to believe in the ignorance of 
their prophet. Speaking of the language 
of the Arabians, of whom the tribe of 
Mohamed was the most distinguished, 
Dr. White says, “And if we look back 
for many ages on the history of the 
Arabians, we shall easily perceive that 
pride among them to have consisted in 
the knowledge and improvement of their 
native language. The Arabic, which has 
been justly esteemed the most copious 
of the Eastern tongues; which had 
exjsted from the remotest antiquity ; 
which had been embellished by num¬ 
berless poets, and refined by the cons¬ 
tant exercise of the natives, was the most 
successful instrument which Mohamed 
employed in planting his new religion 
among them. 1 

211. “The superior degree of refine¬ 
ment which the tribe of Koreish had 


1 Sermon VI. 
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introduced into their language, arose from 
various causes: from their distinguished 
rank as guardians of the Temple of 
Mecca; from their situation, almost in 
the centre of Arabia, which precluded 
them from such an intercourse with 
foreigners as might have corrupted their 
language; and, above all, by the conti¬ 
nual resort of the several tribes to Mecca, 
which gave them an opportunity of 
'selecting from their discourse and com¬ 
positions such words and expressions as 
they deemed most elegant, and thus 
gradually of transfusing the various 
beauties of the whole language into thpir 
•dialect.” 1 

212. It is difficult to believe that a 
tribe like the Koreish, taken such care 
about their, language as is shewn above, 
•can have been in the state of ignorance 
here represented—to have been, most of 
them unable to write. If we admit that 
Mohamed left various tracts of some 
kind <©r other behind him, yet, after 


vl White, Note on Sermon VI. 
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admitting, what cannot be denied, that 
they were passed twice through the 
crucible, a once by Abubeker, and a second 
time, twenty years afterward, by the 
Caliph Othman, they surely can no longer 
be called his; as well might we take a 
golden cup out of which he had drank, 
and after twice sending it to the gold¬ 
smith’s and melting it into the form, 
of a soup ladle, call it his ladle. 

213. It is allowed to contain many 
very foolish things—things very much 
out of character with the general con- 

a There was no question of passing Moham¬ 
med’s Koran through the crucible. Mohammed took 
care, even ais the Surahs or portions thereof 
were delivered by him, to get them recorded 
These were subsequently collected together into 
a book by Abu-Bakr, and sent broadcast through¬ 
out his dominions. It was, however, reported 
during the Caliphate of Othman that in distant 
provinces, where the population was mostly non- 
Arab, there had crept into it, owing to a defec¬ 
tive script, certain various readings. With the 
help of the other living Companions of the P r(K 
$het, therefore, Othman 3©t himself to bring 0 ut 
or publish a well-authenticated recension, which has; 
since been received throughout the Islamic World 
by all the divergent sectaries, their sectarian op¬ 
position to Abu-Bakr and Othman notwithstanding. 
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duct of the prophet’s early life, besides 
many passages utterly inconsistent with 
one another.® This does not look like 
the work of one original compositor, 
but much more like what we might have 
expected from the history of the Koran 
and its two publications, by Abubeker 
and Othman. But though the matter of 
it is discordant and inconsistent with 
itself, yet the style is uniformly elegant. 

214. This is agam what we must 
have expected. If it had been the work 
of Mohamed, interpolate i and corrupted' 
merely, the style would not have been 
uniform as it is found, but in many 
parts the corruption would have been 
apparent. But if it were entirely re¬ 
written, redacted by Othman, it might, 
and most likely would, be what we find 
it. b The habits and language of his tribe 
would probably give him elegance of 
style. Let us suppose the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, whose general talents no one 

a None that I can think of 

6 The author is severely prepossessed on this, 
point. But see any modern writer. 
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will dispute, when engaged in his Spanish 
war, to have found it necessary to write 
or compose, and materially alter, a 
•gospel from those we have at present, 
the pages and heading of the chapters 
being destroyed, and the gospels them¬ 
selves being in confusion, and reduced 
into short scraps or treaties. I think we 
should find he would produce something 
like the Koran—a work containing con¬ 
tradictions* and tautologies, but, (if his 
Grace had been accustomed to keep the 
best company, and talk the most elegant 
dialect of his country), like the Koran, we 
should find in it one uniform style and the 
most elegant language. 

215. In our endeavours to discover 
what really was the character of Mohamed, 
and what, were his doctrines, we must re¬ 
collect that, though he was a Christian, with 
multitudes of other Christians, on account 
of corruptions, he rejected the four 
Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles, 1 

1 The Christian must not forget that the • truth 

a Does it, really ? 
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and that we have no reason to believe 
that he was in any sense what may be 
called the author of the Koran. If he 
did leave any papers in a box, a very 
questionable matter, it is inferring rather 
too much, after knowing, as we have 
seen above, that they have been twice 
through the alchymical fires of i*bu- 
beker and Othman, to attribute any 
particular dogma of them to him, which 
may be to his disadvantage.* Seeing that 
we know much respecting him that is 
good and excellent,* we shall be acting 
very unjustly to receive any thing against 
him from the pages of his double-dis¬ 
tilled fabrication of two such men as 
Othman and Abubeker,—men, though, 
perhaps, versed in the poetry and litera¬ 
ture of their country, yet deeply tainted 
with the superstitions of the age in which 

of hits religion does not depend upon the G-ospels,• 
the Acts, or the . Epistles. If it be true, it was 
true aEter the d u ath of Jesus and before they were 
written. It would have been equally true if they 
had never been written at all. 

* $ic, b Whence, if not from the Koran ? ’ 
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they lived. That the Koran contains 
much that is excellent, and in character 
with what we certainly know of the 
early part of Mohamed’s life, cannot be 
denied; and though it be not in our power 
with any certainty to pitch upon any 
particular passages, and say, This pass¬ 
age or that is from him, yet we are bound 
to give him credit for much of the 
excellent moral doctrine which it contains. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
the Gospel histories were to be proved 
spurious, 1 yet if I believed Jesus Christ 
to have i ced, and the general character 
of his life to have been as it is repre¬ 
sented to us in them, I should be obliged 
to believe that the moral doctrines which 
I find in them accordant with his 
character, were what he taught.* And if 

1 The reader will recollect that proving the 
spuriousness of the Gospel histories does not of 
itself necessarily prove them false ; they may be 
forgeries and yet true. They may be true, though 
not written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 


* In any case, you can only fall hack upon the 
Gospel histories Mohammed must stand or fall 
with the Koran* even as Jesus with the Gospels. 
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I found any thing in them disgraceful 
to him, and not accordant to his general 
character, I should disbelieve it. 

216. It has been said that we have 
no right to assume that the Caliph Oth- 
man would make any material alterations, 
since it is reported that he only called 
in the copies to correct them from the 
papers in the box, as they had got 
corrupted by transcribers But it is 
asserted that he went to the box for 
this purpose. 1 Why did he not go to 
the copy in the mosque at Medina, a ly¬ 
ing on the very desk where Abubeker 
had placed it, in the sight of Othman 
himself ?—the copy which could not have 
been corrupted, except it were corrupted 
by the two preceding caliphs. This copy, 
in the space of the twenty-two years, 
could neither be corrupted by trans- 

1 It must not be forgotten that m the first 
instance these papers were obliged ti be helped 
out by the memories of the faithful. They could 
.not have been much improved by the lapse of 
twenty years. 


a And did he not ? 
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cribers nor rotted by time. The case' 
is evident. Something must be added, 
or something must be subtracted, to 
make the book speak a language suitable 
to the existing circumstances of the 
triumphant empire of the caliphs, and 
a plausible pretence must be found to 
enable the government to make the 
alteration. 

217. After Mohamed had made some 
progress in the conversion of his country¬ 
men from idolatry, it is not at all sur¬ 
prising that he should have been seduced 
(if it determined that his actions prove 
the charge) into an opinion that the end 
for which a thing is done, in certain 
cases, will justify the means by which 
it is done. When he was copying* 
as the priests say, and as I believe, the 
Christian morality, that is, the moral¬ 
ity of his own adopted religion, it is 
not surprising that he should also have 
fallen into this pernicious error, which, 
has been acted on by the Christian 
priests in every age. In the early 
times of the church of Christ* and, I 
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have little doubt, of the religion 'of 
Mohamed, the doctrine of the end sanc¬ 
tifying the means was universally held 
and defended. Even Grotius defended 
and practised it in the case of the dove. 
Can it then be a matter of surprise if 
Mohamed persuaded himself that the 
security of the worship of the one true 
God was identified with his ■ possession 
of the sovereign power, freely bestowed 
upon him both by the inhabitants of 
Medina/ and by ' all the great' mass of 
people who had deserted the worship 
of idols, or the equally degrading and 
absurd sectarian doctrines of the Chris¬ 
tians, to join his standard ? And in the 
carrying on of wars and the causing of 
bloodshed, the good intention would 
not fail; as in the wars of the Chris¬ 
tians, to justify the means; and holy as 
well as learned casuists have never in 
either party been found wanting to 
excuse them. Though it is impossible 
to defend misconduct in Mohamed by 
misconduct in Christians, yet it is im¬ 
possible to be blind to the base hypocrisy 
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of the latter, who pretend to condemn 
in their opponents that conduct of which 
they themselves are guilty. 

218. Mr. Gibbon has observed, “ that 
the manners of the first four caliphs 
were alike pure and exemplary ; that their 
zeal was fei vent, and probably sincere; 
•and that, in the midst of riches and 
power, their lives were devoted to the 
practice of moral and religious duties.” 1 
These were the men who formed the 
first of the congregation of the Prophet; 
who came over to his cause before he 
had possessed power, or had drawn the 
sword; when he was the victim of per¬ 
secution, and obliged to flee his country 
■to avoid assassination. Their early con¬ 
version proves the’r sincerity, and their 
conquest over the empires of the world 
prove the superiority of their talents. 

219. Now, can any one believe that 
men like these would have attached 
themselves most enthusiastically, and have 
.suffered banishment from their country 


1 Gibbon, chap. 1. p. 260, 4to. 
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and persecution for the sake of a man 
disgraced by every vice, and for the sake 
of a system of fraud and imposture of the 
grossest nature, and directly contrary to 
the prejudices of their education and 
•early life ? It cannot be believed; it is 
.contrary to all probability. 

220. With men like these, probably 
—indeed, I may say certainly—the per¬ 
nicious principle of the end sanctifying 
the means would justify equally the 
conquest of the empires of the enemies 
of God, and the redaction and improve¬ 
ment of the Koran, to make it what 
the premature death of the prophet had 
denied to him. And the memories of 
the faithful -superannuated devotees— 
would enable them to make it whatever 
their inclination prompted. 

221. That these men were sincere 
•disciples of Mohamed cannot be doubt¬ 
ed. That they were in a very consider¬ 
able degree conversant with the poetry 
and literature of the Koreish, the most 
elegant of the Arabians, can admit but 
of as little doubt ; and when the belief 
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of such men as Locke and Newton in 
demons, Sir Matthew Hale in witchcraft,, 
and the most enlightened of the Romish 
Church in Transubstantiation, is consi¬ 
dered, how can we be surprised that 
the first caliphs should be tainted with-, 
superstition, or should have thought that 
there was no more harm in indulging 
some of the ancient prejudices of their 
countrymen in their renovated Koran, 
than the Christians before them had 
thought existed in adopting the Heathen 
festivals, &c., into the religion of Jesus ? 
On these grounds, and on no other, can 
I account for the conduct of the first 
caliphs, or render it consistent with pro¬ 
bability, the present state of the Koran,, 
and the undisputed facts relating to it. 
Thus, as we might have expected, we 
find in many parts of it very absurd 
and superstitious ideas, & but we find’ 
them clothed in the most elegant lang¬ 
uage of Arabia, and intermixed with 
the purest morality and the most sub¬ 
lime ideas of the Deity which the p'oetic- 

* Sic. 
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al imaginations of oriental poets could 
furnish. Probably the world cannot pro¬ 
duce finer or more sublime passages 
than are to be found in the Koran. 

222. Nothing has been more common 
than for Christians in all ages to fancy 
themselves endowed with the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit: moved by the Spirit, 
as the Society of Friends calls it. What 
this motion was it is not very easy 
correctly to describe, because different 
persons probably ascribe to the word 
different meanings. It is not very im¬ 
probable that Mohamed might really 
believe that he had an internal divine 
sensation, similar in some respects to 
the above. This, all his followers tell 
us, he pretended to have, and upon this 
Michaelis maintains that the whole of 
Mohamedism is grounded. 1 And he ar¬ 
gues against the pretensions of the 
Christians to this endowment, gift, or 
whatever it may be called, because, as 
he justly observes, it will prove the truth 
of Mohamedism as well, if admitted, as 
1 Marsh’s Mich. chap. iii. sect. ii. and note, p. 882. 
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of Christianity. No person can deny 
that a man possesses this gift when he 
claims it, because no man can be a 
judge of it but himself. I do not think 
it impossible that Mohamed believed that 
he possessed this gift. Pious and good 
Christians believe themselves possessed 
of it every day. 

223. It is evident, I think, that Mo¬ 
hamed may be placed under one or 
other of three classes of men. He may 
have been a philosopher, like Socrates 
or Pythagoras; or a fanatic, like John 
Wesley, Brothers, or Southcote; or merely 
an impostor. Of the last, I think, I 
may fairly assume that I have already 
disposed. There is no probability that 
he deserved to be called an impostor 
in any sense of the word. To decide 
his character in the other respects will 
be much more difficult. He may have 
been a fanatic or a philosopher, or a 
combination of the two. If we believe 
the stories of his fancied revelation 
from heaven, and his visions, a we' must 

■ And how should we believe when these are 
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undoubtedly give him the character of 
a fanatic; but I am by no means satisfied 
that he ever pretended to any such 
thing. It does not seem to me likely 
that men of the high rank and talents 
of his chief and most early associates 
would have joined themselves, and- have 
gone into exile, with a man labouring 
under a mental hallucination of this 
kind; and yet his seclusion from society 
for many years seems to shew a tenden¬ 
cy this way. Perhaps this seclusion may 
have been much exaggerated. It must 
be recollected that at the time he was 
said to be living this ascetic life, we 
have no reason to believe that he neg¬ 
lected the duties of society or his family, 
which was numerous, and, of course, 
would require constant attention. We 
have several examples of the union in 
the same character of fanaticism and 
philosophy. Priestley was a most amiable 
man and a great philosopher; but I 
think, no person can acquit him entirely 

not warranted by the Koran, the only record we 
have from Mohammed ? 
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of fanaticism who reads his letters to 
Gibbon. His friends will say it was only 
zeal. This is but another name for 
fanaticism. 

224. Wesley was a learned man and 
a good man, but his fancied visions and 
revelations put his fanaticism out of all 
doubt. 

225. After circumstances had raised 
Mohamed to a considerable degree of 
eminence, it seems not unlikely that the 
accidental coincidence of name in the 
prophecy of the gospel of Barnabas (the 
gospel chiefly received by the Christians 
in his country) with his name, and that 
of the prophet Haggai, should have led 
him to believe that he was the person 
prophesied of, as Cyrus was of old by 
Isaiah. Nor do I think it unlikely that 
this should have caused in his character 
an union of philosophy and fanaticism. 
When he contemplated his success and 
future prospects, if he were (as cannot 
be doubted) a believer in the gospel of 
Barnabas, I can find no difficulty in sup¬ 
posing that he sincerely, believed himself 
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to be the person referred to in the pro¬ 
phecy. Nor does it follow, in believing 
that he was a sent of God, that he 
should believe that he was any thing 
superior to a mere man, to the Messiah 
'Cyrus, that was prophesied of by name 
in the book of Isaiah. A simple belief 
•of this kind surely cannot by the con¬ 
sistent Christian be called fanaticism at 
all. Why should not he be prophesied 
of or foretold as well as Cyrus ? Can 
any one read the account of the state 
•of Christianity in his time, as truly 
•described by Dr. White, and deny that 
the church of God was in as great 
want of a reformer as it was in the 
time of Cyrus of a deliverer ? 

226. I recollect no fanaticism or even 
religion which has not been either clog¬ 
ged with monstrous absurdities, or with 
extreme complication, or with both. But 
of all the established religions which I 
have ever read of, that of Mohamed is 
at once the most simple and the most 
philosophical, and in its original purity 
the least clogged with difficulties of any 
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kind. Nothing can be more simple than 
its creed or confession of faith —God is 
God, and Mohamed is his prophet (i. e. 
his messenger or preacher, resoul, sent 
of God). A man may believe every 
dogma of every religion in the world,, 
provided he believe nothing contrary to 
the moral attributes of God, and yet 
he may be a Mohamedan. According to- 
the Koran, he may practise almost any 
form and ceremony of other religions, 
provided he be only not an idolater, 
and yet be a Mohamedan. a This looks 
not like fanaticism alone. Fanaticism 
multiplies its creeds, narrows its gates, 
excludes as many as possible from the 
mansions only worthy of its superior 
excellence: but philosophy reduces them 
in number, and throws open its gates, 
as wide as possible to all comers. 

227. For all these reasons I ami 
strongly inclined to think that in the 
character of this celebrated man may be 
found the union of fanaticism and phil- 
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osophy, which, under favourable aus¬ 
pices, produced the Mohamedan religion, 
the child not of preconcerted design, 
but of accident and circumstance: the 
origin of most religions. 

228. I now beg my reader, if he b.e 
endowed with a particle of charity, to- 
consider the character of Mohamed coolly 
and without prejudice; and if he do 
this, I am quite certain he will per¬ 
ceive that he has no ground to suppose 
that this great man considered himself 
inspired in any other manner than the 
learned and virtuous, however mistaken, 
John Wesley considered himself, or than 
as many individuals of the Society of 
Friends consider themselves to be every 
day, and that therefore he has no just 
ground to call him an impostor. 

229. The Mohamedan religion has 
changed like the Christian, and as all 
religions have changed in long periods 
of time; for the Christians are no long¬ 
er what they were five hundred years 
ago: they are not now employed in 
casting out devils and burning witches. 
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and unhappy heretics. They no longer, 
with St. Athanasius, or at least very 
few of them, send all the heathen to 
hell for having been born in countries 
where the name of Jesus was never 
heard. These considerations, I hope, will 
induce them to make allowance for the 
intolerance of a race who, in consequence 
of bad governments, have fallen into 
a state of barbarism—a race who were 
once in a state of high refinement, 
when Europe was buried in darkness 
and ignorance. Christians I hope will 
recollect .that intolerance begets intol¬ 
erance, and though this may be excused 
in the ignorant barbarian, there is no 
excuse for it in those who claim the 
merit of civilization and philanthropy. 

230. When I contemplate the mons¬ 
trous absurdities believed by Christian 
sects, Methodists, Calvinists, Ranters, Jump¬ 
ers, &c,, &c., I am not much surprised 
that our priests should have trembled 
for their hierarchy, their tithes, &c., at 
the more rational system of Mohamed. 
and have had recourse to the falsities 
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-and misrepresentations which I have ex¬ 
posed, to keep it from being fairly seen 
by their followers. My surprise is still 
less excited when I find in the nine¬ 
teenth century a talented and learned 
man going over to the Mohamedan faith. 
The celebrated traveller Bu^chardt, who 
was educated at the university of Cam¬ 
bridge, after the most careful inquiry 
and mature deliberation, turned Mo¬ 
hamedan, and amidst the circle of his 
Christian friends, died one. It appears 
that he was instructed in the Mohamed¬ 
an ■ faith, and converted to it by a 
learned effendi at Aleppo, 1 and that he 
there publicly professed it, and under¬ 
went a close examination into his faith 
and his knowledge of the Mohamedan 
tenets near Mecca, when he performed 
his pilgrimage to that place, in con¬ 
sequence of which he ever after claimed 
the title of Hadji. 1 His conversion 
seems to have been sincere, though 
generally, I think, concealed, from his 

1 Bu^khardt’s Post. Travels, Pref. p. xli. 

2 Ibid. p. lviii, 
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Christian friends, 

231. I have the pleasure to be ac¬ 
quainted with a gentleman who now 
(May, 1829; holds a responsible situation 
under the British government, but whose 
name I have not authority to give, who 
told me he was present with Bu^khardt 
a very little time before he died, when 
he was gravely assured by him, that he 
really was a Mohamedan, and would die 
one. His anonymous biographer, in his 
posthumous work, gives an account of 
his death, but carefully avoids saying a 
word on the subject of his religion. 
He probably knew that if the truth 
came out, the sale of his book would 
be ruined by the calumnies of the 
priests. But one sentence escapes which 
is sufficient to confirm what I have 
said. 1 “ He died at a quarter before 
twelve the same night, without a groan. 
The funeral, AS HE DESIRED, WAS MO¬ 
HAMEDAN, conducted with all proper 
regard to the respectable rank which he 


1 Ibid p. Ixxxix. 
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held in the eyes of the natives. ” If he 
were really a Mohamedan, it was natural 
for him to desire to be buried accord¬ 
ing to the Mohamedan law, and certain¬ 
ly if the Christians had not complied 
with the request, the government would 
have compelled them to do it. It was 
not likely that it should permit the 
Christians to defraud the Musselmans 
of the honour of such a proselyte. But 
it is evident that they left him without 
reserve under the care of the British 
Consul and in the hands of his coun¬ 
trymen, who had the fullest opportunity 
of exercising their abilities for his re¬ 
conversion. He seems to have had no 
interest to prejudice him ‘ in favour of 
Mohamedism, but on the contrary, he 
thought it necessary to conceal it from 
his Christian employers, from whom he 
received his support. 

232. If his biographer may be credit¬ 
ed, he appears to have been a man 
of the highest principle and most excel¬ 
lent character. Among other amiable 
traits recorded of this APOSTATE INFIDEE, 
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as he will be called, he reduced himself 
to absolute and complete poverty, by 
giving up his patrimonial inheritance, 
j£lOOO, for the maintenance of his mother. 

233. The confidence which the Mo- 
hamedans ha ye always shewn in the 
justice of their own cause, as close ex¬ 
amination must convince any one, is 
very remarkable. I refer my reader to 
the case detailed above of the Mogul 
in India,—of the mode in which they 
have always tolerated the Christian re¬ 
ligion in Greece and the other countries 
which they conquered; and, lastly, to 
the fact taking place at this time, that 
the Grand Seignior and the Pasha of 
Egypt have sent great numbers of their 
young men to be educated in London 
and Paris without exhibiting any fear 
of their principles of religion being 
shaken. 

234. I have been told, by very good 
authority, that the son of Ibrahim, the 
grandchild and heir of the present Pasha 
of Egypt, is shortly coming to Paris 
for education. 
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235. A young Egyptian, who has been 
sent to this country for his education 
by the Pasha of Egypt, and is evidently 
meant for a prime minister of that 
country, with whom I have the pleasure 
to be acquainted, told me that a gentle¬ 
man had been talking to him on the 
subject of his religion, telling him that 
he would certainly be damned if he did 
not change it and become Christian; 
and he asked me my opinion—to which 
I replied, “ I can give no opinion till I 
know something about the religion which 
you profess. Does your x'eligion teach 
you to adore one God with profound 
reverence and resignation to his divine 
will; to expect a state of happiness in 
a future life if you conduct yourself 
well in this ? Does it teach you to be 
just in all your dealings; to do to others 
as you would wish others to do to you ?” 
He replied, “All these things it teaches.” 
“Then,” I rejoined, “remain in the reli¬ 
gion of your ancestors. Be assured that 
God will never damn • you for an opinion 
—a point of faith, which must always be 
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a matter of necessity, not of choice; 
for a man cannot choose to believe or 
not to believe; therefore faith can never 
be a subject of merit, or proper object 
of punishment or reward. I think you 
have too much sense ever to believe 
that a doctrine contrary to the moral 
attributes of God, like the doctrine of 
damnation, which these gentlemen teach, 
can be true. For, as one of our most 
eminent divines, the Rev. Dr. Sykes, has 
said, nothing can be believed contrary 
to the moral attributes of God, even 
though it were enforced by miracles 
themselves. No person, whose mind has 
not been corrupted by education, can 
doubt the truth of the Hindoo doctrine, 
that God is equally present with the pious 
Jew in the synagogue, the Christian in 
the church, the Mohamedan in the 
mosque, and the Brahmin in the temple.® 
Those who wish you to enter upon the 

* Hence also Mohammed’s injunction of repelling the 
-violence of men to save “ cloisters and churches and 
synagogues, and all places of worship, wherein the 
name of God is mentioned much, from being demol¬ 
ished. ” (Koran, S. 22. 40.) 
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question of the truth of Christianity, I 
have no doubt, are actuated by the best 
intentions, but they have very little 
knowledge of the subject on which they 
advise you. When they have read the 
essays of two or three writers on the 
Christian side, they fancy that they 
understand the question, without ever 
reading the works which have been 
written against it, so that, in fact, they 
are less likely to understand it than if 
they had not read at all.—In addition 
to this, what will they make of the book 
of Genesis, respecting the translation of 
which no two sects, or scarcely any two 
persons, have ever agreed, and which 
is essential to their religion ? If you 
mean to understand the question of the 
truth of the Christian religion, you must 
first acquire a considerable knowledge of 
Latin, Greek, and, above all, of Hebrew, 
without some knowledge of the last of 
which it is ridiculous to pretend your¬ 
self to form an opinion. After you have 
acquired this you must prepare yourself 
for many hours’ daily study, for several 
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years together, before you can be master 
of the subject. If you are not prepared 
for all this, be assured that you have 
not the least chance of being able to 
form a correct opinion upon the ground 
of evidence. Therefore, I repeat, if you 
feel that this probation is not in your 
power, place your reliance on the good¬ 
ness and justice of your Creator who 
will never act unjustly or require any 
thing unreasonable, and remain content 
with the religion of your ancestors.” 

236. My amiable young friend told 
me he was quite satisfied that my advice 
was good, and I have no doubt that he 
will follow it ; and I flatter myself with 
the hope, that some day as prime minis¬ 
ter under the command of Ibrahim, he 
will restore his interesting country tO' 
the prosperity which it formerly enjoyed 
under its caliphs. 

237. Although this anecdote may be 
said not to relate to Mohamed, I have 
thought that I could not do better than 
conclude my EsSay by making known 
the fact so full of promise for the in- 
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habitants of the oriental countries, that 
the present great sovereigns of Constan¬ 
tinople and Egypt are sending their 
young men to the West for education, 
a circumstance which opens a most flat¬ 
tering prospect of improvement to the 
countries which they govern, and must 
give great pleasure to every liberal and 
philanthropic mind. 


FINIS. 
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IN the Classical Journal, Vol. XXXVII. 
p. 227, is the following passage : 

“The reply of the Mufti was as fol¬ 
lows—‘ That the utterance of opinions 
contrary to Mohamedanism was not ne¬ 
cessarily to be regarded as blasphemy, 
or as of the nature of a crime: that 
since the Sultan had permitted to his 
Christian subjects, without any qualifica¬ 
tion, the free profession of their 
religious belief, they were no more 
blameable in promulgating that belief 
through the medium of the press, than 
through that of the pulpit: finally, that 
it was not diversity of opinion, but the 
commission of public scandal, that ren¬ 
dered individuals obnoxious to the penalties 
of the law ” a 


a On this let me quote from the Mohammedan Com¬ 
mon Law, the j Eidaya ■ “ Jf a Zimmre* [Dhimmi] 
.refuse to pay capitation tax, or murder a Mussulman, 
•or blaspheme the prophet, on commit whoredom with 
a Muslima [Mussulman woman], \et his contract of 
subjection, is not dissolved; because the thing in vir¬ 
tue of which the destruction of Zimmeets [Lhimmis] 
is suspended is submitting to capitation-lax, not 
the actual payment thereof; and the submission to 

* Non-Moslem subject. 
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The above is the deliberate opinion, 
given at Constantinople, in the seven¬ 
teenth century, by the highest Doctor 
of the Mohamedan law—the head 
Mufti, who answers to our Lord Chan¬ 
cellor. Let this be contrasted with the 
laws which existed a very few years 
ago in England, and particularly in 
Ireland, against Papists and Popish recu¬ 
sants ; 0 and I am quite certain that 
every candid person must grant the 
palm of liberality to the bai'barian Turk. 
Here we see the same system of tolera¬ 
tion and the same absence of all fear 
of discussion exhibited in Constantinople 
as we have before seen exhibited in 
India by the Mogul.—The author dis- 


it still continues . . The argument of our doc¬ 
tors is that the blasphemy in question is morelv an 

act of infidelity proceeding* from an in tide! ; and as 

his infidelity was no obstruction to the contract of 
subjection at the time of making* it, this supervenient 
act of infidelity does not cancel it. ” (Charles 
Hamilton's cdn. vol iL p &&1.) 

a Mi, Ewald, treating* of the English law on blas¬ 
phemy, writes: e< Blasphemy is the denying the 
existence of God or His Providence. Contumelious 
reproached of our Saviour are offences punishable at 
Common Law; and by a statute of King James L, 
the profanely or jestingly using the name of God, 

our Saviour, or the Holy Trinity, iu any stage play, 
is punishable by a fine of -6T0. A profane scoffing 

at the Holy Scriptures is also blasphemy. It is 
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covered the above passage after the 
Essay was printed. 


punishable bj fine, imprisonment, or corporal punish¬ 
ment (Alex Charles Ewald, F.S.A , Our Cons¬ 
titution : an Epitome of Our Chief Laws and Sys¬ 
tem of Government } p. 81. London 1867 ) 

“ Not much more than a hundred and fifty y j ars 
ago, a boy named Thomas Aikenhead, who among* 
some of his friends expressed an opinion that Moham¬ 
med was a greater legislator and propagated a more 
rational religion than Jesus Christ—was hung in 
Scotland for blasphemy (James Creagh, Armenians > 
Koords, and Turks, vol i, p. 106. London 1880 ) 
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Koranic notices of events connected, with the 
lives of Mary, John, and Jesus. 

Verily, God has chosen Adam, 
and Noah, and the people of 
of Abraham, and the people of 

Mary Amran, above all the world; 

—the one of them the posterity 
of the other; and God is Hearing, 
Knowing. 

When a woman of [the family of] 
Amran said, My Lord! verily, I have 
vowed to Thee what is in my womb, 1 
to be dedicated [to Thee] ; so accept 
[it] from me; verily, Thou art the 
Hearer, the Knower. 

And when she had brought it forth, 
■she said, My Lord ! verily I have brought 
it forth a female;—and God best knew 
what she had brought forth, and the 
male is not like the female;—and verily 
I have named her Mary, and verily I 
commend her to Thee, and [also] her off¬ 
spring, from the accursed Satan. 

Then her Lord accepted her with 
goodly acceptance, and made her grow 


1 Lit., belly 
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up with goodly growth ; and Zachariah 
had charge of her. 

So oft as Zachariah went into 
Her the chamber to her, [and] foum 1 
piety beside her a provision, he said, 
O Mary! whence hast thou this? 
She said, It is from God; verily, God 
provides for whom He pleases without 
count. 

There prayed Zachariah to his. 
Zaeha- Lord, saying, My Lord! grant 
naFs me—even me—from before Thee 

prayer a good offspring; verily, Thou 
art the Hearer of prayer. 1 

When he called upon his Lord with 
secret calling, saying, My Lord! verily my 
bones are weakened, and [my] head flares 
with hoariness, and, my Lord ! I have never 
been unfortunate in [my] prayers to Thee 
and, verily, I fear my heirs after me, 
for my wife is barren; so grant me 
from before Thee a successor, who may 
be my heir, and the heir of the family 
of Jacob; and make him, my Lord! 
well-pleasing [to Thee]. 2 

Then the angels called to him, as he 
stood praying in the chamber, [saying,]. 
God gives Thee the glad tidings of [a 
son named] John, to confirm a word. 

1 S. 3. 3o-8. i S. 1<) 
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from God, and an honourable and a 
chaste person, and a prophet from 
among the righteous. 1 . . . We never 

made any his equal before.- 

He said, My Lord! how shall I have 
a boy [now] when my wife is barren, 
and I have reached through old age to 
be a decrepit. He said, Thus [shall it be]. 
Thy Lord says, It is easy with Me, !l for 
I created thee before when thou wast 
nothing. 4 

He said, My Lord! give me a sign.'’’ 
[God] said. Thy sign shall be that thou 
shalt not speak to men for three days 
unless by signs; and remember thy Lord 
much, and glorify [Him] at even and 
at morn. 0 

So We answered him, and 
Birth granted him John, and made 

<>f his wife right for him; 7 verily 

•Llai these hastened emulously in bene¬ 
volent deeds, and called upon Us 
with longing and with fear, and humbled 
themselves before Us. s 

[And We said,] O John ! receive the 
book with a resolution [to keep it]. 
And We gave him judgment when yet 
a child, and tenderness from Us, and 
purity; and he was> pious, and good to his 
parents, and was not a rebellious tyrant. 


1 s. y. 39. 


2 &. 19. 7. 
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And peace upon him the day he was 
born, and the day he died, and the day 
he shall be raised up alive! 1 

And Mary the daughter of 
Amran who preserved her chas¬ 
tity, and into whom We breathed 
of Our spirit, u and who believed in 
the words of her Lord and His 
and was one of the devout; 3 

When she went aside from 
her people to a place towards 
the east, and took a veil [to 
screen herself] from them; and 
We sent Our Spirit to her, and 
he appeared to her [as in a 
dream] a perfect man. She said, I 
betake me from thee to the Merciful 
[God], if thou dost fear [Him] ! He said, 
l am only a messenger of thy Lord. 

4 

O Mary! verily, God has chosen thee, 
and has purified thee, and has chosen 


Im¬ 

maculate 

Mary 

books, 

Retires 
to bed, 
and her 

vision 


"It will be quite in keeping with My law of 
procreation. 4 S. 19. 8, 9. 

5 Or, commandment 6 S. 3, 41. 

7 Her defect; was removed. 8 S. 21. 90. 

1 S. 19. 11-5. 

2 Amd in whose womb God perfected a child. 
This is the merest process in the formation of 
every child. Cf. S. 32. 7-9. 

; S. 66. 12. 


4 S. 9. 16-9. 
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thee above the women of all the world. 1 

O Mary! verily, God gives 
■To be thee the glad tidings by a 

the word from Him [of one] whose 

mother name shall be Messiah Jesus the 
•of Jesus son of Mary, honourable in this 
world and the hereafter, and one 
of those who approach near [to God]. 2 
And he shall speak to men [about their 
duties] in the cradle 3 and when advanced in 
years, 4 and shall be one of the righteous. 
She said, My Lord ! How shall I have a 
son when no man has touched me? 5 He 
said, Thus God creates what He 
In pleases. When He decrees an 

course affair, He only says of it, Be; 
of time anc i it Is.« 

Thy Lord says, It is easy 
with Me; and We will make him a 
sign T to mankind, and a mercy from 
Us; and it is a matter decreed. 8 

And He will teach him the 
Who book and wisdom, and the 
will Torah, and the Evangel, and 
grow up [he shall be] an apostle to the 
to be a children of Israel, [saying,] Now 
prophet have I come to you with a sign 
from your Lord: I resolve to 

’S. 3. 42, 43. 

2 One of the most hi'ghly exalted. 

3 When yet a mere hoy in his teens. 
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make of you, [who are] of the dust 1 


4 Mohammedan traditions hold that Jesus at¬ 
tained to a hoary old age 

5 This piece of glad tidings was given to her 
while she was still nnmarried 

°The meaning* of these and such other verses 
must be taken to be largely figurative; for, as 
a learned writer observes, whatever they mean 
we cannot understand them to say that God spoke 
as with a human voice. a v siudy of the verses/’ 
continues the writer I am quoting, £ * will soon 
show that they do not, m any sense nuply that 
God does not employ mean* m creation. The idea 
that they both [S. 3. 47 and S. 54. 44), 53] convey 
is that in the act of creation there is nothing 
difficult to God, however wonderful it may appear 
to man. All that is necessary for the carrying out 
of God’s will m regard to anything which He 
creytes, is that He say's the word (that is, purposes it 
m his own mind) and immediately His purpose 
begins to be accomplished, and the work is carried 
out to its ultimate completion by virtue and m 
consequence of this single command.” (Rev. 
W. R. W. Gardner, The Doetritie of Man, p 6. 
Madras. 1913.) 

7 The triumph of faith and the discomfiture of 
infidelity are alike referred to in the Koran as 
signs of God. Of. S. 12. 7. 

8 S. 19. 21. 

1 Of the earth, earth-bound. Of, 8. 7. 17f ; S. 
25. 44 
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like the form of a bird [to 
And soar high], and I will breathe 

talk in [a spirit] into the same, and it 

parables shall become a [high-soaring] 
bird 1 by the permission of God ; 
and I will heal the blind and the lep¬ 
rous, 2 and I will give life to the dead, 3 
by the permission of God; and I will 
tell you what it is ye eat 4 and what 
it is ye treasure up in your houses. 3 
Verily, in [all] that is a sign to jou, 
if ye believe. And [I come] to confirm 
what has been before me of the Torah, 
and I will allow you part of what was 
forbidden you, and I come to you with 
an injunction from your Lord; so tear 
God, and obey me. 

Verily, God is my Lord and your 
Lord; so serve Him; this is the straight 
path. 0 

Afterwards she conceived him, 
Birth and retired with him to a dis- 
of Jesus tant place. And the throes 
came upon her by the tuink 


1 A henig with lofty thoughts. 

a In a spiritual sense. Cf. S. 10.57; S. 41. It. 

8 Cf. S. 8. 24; 8. 6. 124 

4 It is nothing but fire (S. 2 174), being your¬ 
selves devourers of the forbidden (S. 5. 42.) 

8 It is with what your foreheads and your sides 
and backs shall be branded in hell. (S. 9. 45) 
c S. 3 48-51. 
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of a palm tree; she cried, O that I were 
dead before this and became 
Accom- a thing forgotten, forgotten quite! 
parried And one called to her from be- 
by pams neath her, [saying,] Grieve not 
of child- thou; now has thy Lord placed 
birth a streamlet beneath thee; and 
shake towards thee the trunk of 
the palm tree; it will drop upon thee 
fresh ripe dates. So eat and drink and 
cheer [thine] eye; and if thou shouldst 
see any man, then say thou, Verily I 
have vowed a fast to the Merciful [God], 
and I will not speak to-day with any 


man. 


Afterwards she came with him 
to her people, carrying him [on 
a beast]; 1 2 they said, O Mary! 
thou hast brought forth one— 
an inventer [of lies]. O sister 
of Aaron P thy father was not 
a bad man, nor was thy mother 
a transgressor [of the Law]. 
Then she pointed to him [to 
speak to him] ; they said, How 
should we [the elders of the people] 
speak to him who [but yesterday] was 
an infant in the cradle? [Whereupon 


When 
grown 
up IS 
contemn¬ 
ed of the 
priests 
as an 
innova¬ 
tor 


1 For this meaning -of the word, cf S. 9. 92. 

2 0 daughter of the Levitical race of priests ! 
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Jesus] said, Verily, I am a ser- 
Declares vant of God : He has given me 
his the book and has made me a 

mission prophet, and has made me blessed 
wherever I be, and has enjoin¬ 
ed me prayer and purity as long as I 
live, and to be good to my mother , 1 and 
has not made me a wicked tyrant. And 
peace upon me the day I was born, and 
the day I die, and the day I shall be 
raised up alive! 

That was Jesus the son of Mary, [and 
this is] the word of truth concerning 
which they are in doubt. 

It is not for God that He 
Jesus should take [to Himself] a son. 
not Glory be to Him [and far be 

begotten it from Him] ! When He de- 
of God crees an affair. He only says of 
it, Be; and it Is. 

And, verily, God is my Lord and 
your Lord; so serve Him: this is the 
straight way . 2 

When God said, O Jesus son 
Favoured of Mary! remember My favour 
°f God upon thee and upon thy mother, 
when I strengthened thee with 
the holy Spirit; thou didst speak to men 


1 His father -Joseph must not have been living 
then. 

2 S. 19. 22-36. 
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in the cradle, and when advanced in years; 
and when I taught thee the book and 
judgment, and the Torah and the Evan¬ 
gel ; and when thou didst resolve to 
make those of the dust like the form 
of [a high-soaring] bird by My permission, 
and thou didst breathe [a spirit] into 
the same, that it might become a [high- 
soaring] bird by My permission; and 
thou didst heal the blind, and the lep¬ 
rous, by My permission; and when thou 
didst bring forth the dead by My per¬ 
mission; and when I withheld the child¬ 
ren of Israel from [injuring] thee, when 
thou didst come to them with evident 
injunctions, and those who believed not 
among them said, This is nothing but 
plain magic ! 

And when I revealed to the apostles 
[of Jesus, saving,] Believe in Me and in 
My apostle; they said, We believe; and 
bear thou witness that we are Muslims. 

When the apostles said, O Jesus, 
son ot Mary ! will thy Lord deign send 
down [continually] upon us provision 
from heaven ? He said, Fear God, if ye be 
believers. 

They said, We desire to eat thereof, 
that our hearts may rest at ease, and 
that we may know that thou hast told 
us the truth, and that we may be wit¬ 
nesses thereof. 
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Jesus son of Mary, said, O God 
His our Lord! send down upon us 

prayer provision from heaven to be to 

for the us continual, to the first of us, 

,<3ail y and to the last of us, and as 

bread a s jg n from Thee; and provide 
us, for Thou art the best of 
providers. 

God said, Even so will I send it 
•down to you, but whoso of you shall 
■believe not after [this], verily I will 
torment him with a torment wherewith 
I have not tormented any one in all 
the world.* 

And when Jesus perceived 
His their unbelief, he said, Who are 

apostles my helpers towards God ? the 
apostles said, We are the helpers 
of God: we believe in God, and bear 
thou witness that we are Muslims. 
•Our Lord ! we believe in what Thou 
bast sent down, and we follow the 
apostle; so write us down with those 
who bear witness [to the truth]. 

But they plotted [against him], 
His life and God plotted too, and God 
attempt- is the best of those who can 
ed plot . 1 2 


1 S. 5.110-15. 

2 S. 3. 52-4. 
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When God said, O Jes>us! 
verily, I will take thee away, 
"God’s and will take thee up unto Me, 
grace and I will keep thee clear of 
with him those who believe not, and will 
place those who follow thee 
above those who believe not, until the 
day of resurrection. Then to Me shall 
ye [all] return, and I will judge between 
you concerning that wherein ye disagree. 
And as to those who believe not, I wil! 
torment them with a severe torment in 
this world and the hereafter, and they 
shall have no helpers [against Me],—But 
as to those who believe and do the right 
deeds, He will pay them their reward; 
but God loves not the wrongdoers . 1 

For they killed him not, nor 
His crucified him, but it appeared 

tsruci- [so] to them; and verily those 
fixion w ho disagreed [among them- 

avortcd selves] concerning him were in 
doubt as to this: they have no 
knowledge thereof except that they follow 
an opinion; yet they did not kill him, 
for sure; but God took him up unto 
Himself; and God is Mighty, Wise. And 
there is not one of the people of the 
book but believes in it [only] before his 
death; but on the day of resurrection he 
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shall be a witness against them . 1 

And We made the son of 
Finds Mary and his smother a sign, 
an and We gave them a refuge on 

asylum an elevated plain, abounding in 
plants and fruit, and running 
with springs . 2 

And when God shall say, O 
His plea Jesus son of Mary, What! didst 
before thou say to men. Take me and 
Hod my mother for two gods beside 
God ? he shall say, Glory be 
to Thee! it is not for me to say what 
I have no right to; if I had said it. 
Thou wouldst have known it: Thou 
knowest what is in me, but I know not 
what is in Thee; verily, Thou art the 
knower of secrets. I spoke not to them 
but what Thou didst bid me, [namely,] 
Serve God my Lord and your Lord ; and 
I was a witness against them so long as 
I stayed amongst them, but since Thou 
hast taken me away, Thou hast been the 
watcher over them; and Thou art witness 
over all things. If Thou torment them, 
verily they are Thy servants; and if 
Thou pardon them, verily Thou art the 
Mighty, the Wise. 


1 K. 4. 157-9. 

2 S. 2d. 50. 
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God will say, This is the day when 
their truth shall profit the truthful ; 
for them are gardens beneath which 
rivers flow, to dwell therein for ever 
and evermore. God shall be well pleased 
with them, and they shall be well 
pleased with Him. That is the great 
bliss. 

God’s is the kingdom of the heavens 
and the earth, and what is in them, 
and He is potent over all things . 1 

1 S 5. 118-20. 
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Verily, We revealed the; Torah, 
Revela- wherein is guidance and light; 
tion by it did the prophets who ac- 

oftlte cepted Islam judge those who 
Torah were Jews; and the Rabboni 
and priests also [judged] by what 
they were made to preserve of the book of 
God, and of which they were witnesses. 
So fear not men, but fear Me; and 
barter not My injunctions for a mean 
price; and whoso judges not by what 
God has sent down, these are the un¬ 
godly. . . . 


And We followed up their foot¬ 
steps with Jesus, the son of Mary, to 
confirm what was before him of the 
Torah ; and We gave him the 
Of the Evangel, wherein is guidance 
Evangel anc j light, and a confirmation 
of what was before it of the 
Torah, and a guidance and an admoni¬ 
tion to those who fear [to do wrong]. 

And let the people of the Evangel 
judge by what God has revealed therein ,* 
and whoso judges not by what God has 
revealed, these are the wicked. 
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And We have revealed to thee 
Of the [Mohammed] the book with truth, 
Kora.n as a confirmation of what was 
before it of the book, and as a 
safe-guard for the same. So judge thou 
between them by what God has revealed, 
and follow not their lusts against [the 
knowledge] which has come to thee of 
the truth. 

For every one of you have 
A law We made a law and an open 

for each way ;—and if God had pleased, 
He would surely have made you 
one people, but [He has done otherwise], 
that He might try you in what He has 
given you [respectively]. Strive then to 
excel each other in benevolent deeds: 
to God is your return altogether, and 
then will He inform you of that con¬ 
cerning which ye disagree . 1 

And God accepted the cove- 
The nant of the children of Israel, 
covenant . . . and God said, Verily, I 
of the am with you. If ye be stead- 

Israchtes f as |. j n p ra y e r, and give alms, 

and believe in My apostles, and 
assist them, and lend to God a goodly 
loan, a I will surely put away from you 
your troubles, and I will surely make .you 
enter into gardens -beneath which rivers 


IS. 5. 44, 46-48. 


2 Do hixa a good service. 
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flow; but whoso among you believes not 
after this, he has erred from the level 
way. . . . They pervert the words from 
their places, and have forgotten part 
of what they were reminded. . . And 

of those who say, Verily we are 
Of the Christians, We received their 

•Chris- covenant; but they too have 

tiaus forgotten part of what they were 
reminded. . . . 


O people of the book! now is Our 
apostle come to you to clear up to you 
much of what ye had hidden of the book, 
and to pass over much. Now has a light 
•and a clear book come to you from God ; 

God guides thereby him who follows 
His pleasure to the ways of' peace, and 
brings them out of darkness into light 
by His pleasure, and He guides them 
into the straight path . 1 

. . . And We put into the, 

hearts of those who followed 
[Jesus] kindness and compassion; 
but monasticism, they instituted 
it themselves—We did not pres¬ 
cribe it to them—only as seek¬ 
ing the good-will of God; yet 
they observed it not with its 
due observance ; but We gave to 
those of them who believed their 


’Kill dn oss 

and 

• compas¬ 
sion, 
not 

raon as- 
ticism, 
-.parts of 
'Chris¬ 
tianity 


1 S. 5. 12-6. 
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reward; but many of them are wicked: 
doers. 1 

Say thou, 0 people ot the 
Nor book! do ye disavow us only 

sin and for that we believe in God, and 
wrong- what has been revealed to us,, 

^ing anc [ w h a t ^23 been revealed 

before [us], and for that most 
of you are wicked doers ? 

And thou shalt see many of them 
hastening to sin and enmity, and eating 
things forbidden. Surely evil is what 
they do. 

[Their] Rabboni and priests do not 
forbid them from their speaking of sin¬ 
ful things and their eating of things, 
forbidden. Surely evil is what they 

do. . . . 

But if the people of the book 
An believe, and fear [to do wrong], 

exhorta- We will surely put away from.' 
tion them their troubles, and We 
will surely make them enter 
into gardens of delight; and if they 
kept fast to the Torah and the Evangel,,, 
and what has been revealed to them 
from their Lord, they shall surely eat 
[of good things] from above them and 
from beneath their feet. Among them, 

*S. 57. 27. 
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there are right-minded people; but many 
of them, evil is what they do ! . . . 

Say thou, O people of the book! ye 
have nothing to stand on, unless ye stand 
fast by the Torah and the Evangel, and 
what has been revealed to you from 
your Lord;—and what has been revealed 
to thee [Mohammed] from thy Lord 
will surely increase many of them in 
rebellion and unbelief; so fret not thy¬ 
self for the ungodly people. 

Verily, those who believe, and those' 
who are Jews, and the Sabseans, and the 
Christians—whoso believes in God and' 
the last day, and does right—there shall 
come no fear on them, nor shall they 
grieve. 1 

Say thou, O people of the book! be 
not extravagant in your religion [by 
speaking] beside the truth, and follow 
not the lusts of a people who erred 
before, and who led astray many, and 
erred from, the level way. 2 

And they say, God has taken [to 
Himself] a son. Glory to Him! Nay, 
His is what is in the heavens and the 
earth : all are devoted to Him. 

Originator of the heavens and the 
earth! when He decides an affair, He 
only-says of it, Be; and it Is. 3 

J S 5. 59, 62, 6:1, 65, 66, 68, 69. 
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O ye people! now has the apostle 
come to you with truth from your Lord; 
so believe; [it will be] better for you; 
and if ye believe not, verily God’s is 
what is in the heavens and the earth; 
and God is Knowing, Wise. 

O people of the book! be not 
Jesus extravagant in your religion, 
only an nor say of God [any other] than 
:apostle the truth. The Messiah, Jesus 
the son of Mary, is only an 
apostle of God and [a fulfilment of] His 
word which He vouchsafed to Mary, 
and a spirit from Him. So believe in 
God and His apostles, and say 
The not, Three! Forbear [this]; it 

Tnnity will be better for you. God is 
only one God ! Glory be to Him 
[and far be it from Him] that He 
should have a son! His is what is in 
the heavens and what is in the earth. 
And God is guardian enough. 1 

The Messiah does by no means dis¬ 
dain to be a servant to God, nor the 
angels who approach near [to His Pres¬ 
ence], And whoso disdains His service, 
and is swelled with pride, He will 
gather them all together to Himself. 2 


2 S. 5. 77. 9S. 2. 116, 117 

170, 171. 

2 S 4. 172. 
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They do certainly misbelieve who say, 
Verily God is the Messiah the son of 
Mary; whereas the Messiah said, O child¬ 
ren of Israel! serve God my Lord and 
your Lord. . . . They do certainly 

misbelieve who say, Verily God is the 
third of three; for there is no God but 
one God; and if they desist not from 
what they say, a painful torment shall 
surely touch those who misbelieve among 
them. Will they not then turn towards 
God and ask pardon of Him? for God 
is Forgiving, Compassionate. 

The Messiah, son of Mary, is no 
more thon an apostle; [other]' apostles 
have already passed before him, and his 
mother was a truthful woman ; they 
did both eat food. 1 

[Jesus] was no other than a servant 
[of Ours] whom We we favoured ; and 
We made him an example to the child¬ 
ren of Israel. 

And if We pleased, We could cer¬ 
tainly have produced angels out of you 
to succeed [you] in the earth. . . . 

And when Jesus came with evident 
injunctions, he said, I come to you with 
wisdom, and to explain to you part of 
that wherein ye disagree. So fear God, 
and obey me. Verily., God! He is my 


IS. 5. 72-5. 
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Lord and your Lord; so serve Him. This 
is the straight way. 

But the confederated [sects] disputed 
among themselves. And woe to those 
who do wrong, because of the torment 
of a painful day ! 1 

And they say, Become ye Jews 
The or Christians that ye may be 
true guided [aright]. Say thou, Nay! 
weed but the creed of Abraham, a 
Hanif. who was not of those 
who joined [other gods with God]. 

Say ye, We believe in God, and what 
has been sent down to us, and what 
has been sent down to Abraham and 
Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and the 
tribes, and what was given to Moses and 
Jesus, and what was given to the [other] 
prophets from their Lord,—we make no 
distinction between any of them,—and 
to Him we submit. 

Then if they believe like to what ye 
believe, they are guided [aright]; but jf 
they turn back, then are. they only in 
a schism; and God suffices thee against 
them, and He is the Hearer, the Knower. 

[That is] the baptism of God; and 
who is better than God at baptizing ? 
and Him we serve. 

Say thou, Will ye dispute with' us 


*S. 43. 59, 6(1, 63-5. 
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concerning Gocl, when He is our Lord 
your Lord ?—and we have our works, 
and ye have your works, and we are 
solely His. 

Do ye say, Verily Abraham 
jews and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob 

and and the tribes were Jews or 

CJhns- Christians? Say thou, What ! are 

tians ye more knowing, or God ? and 

who does a greater wrong than 
he who hides the testimony he has from 
God ? but God is not unmindful of what 
ye do. 

That is a people who have passed 
away: they have what they have earned, 
and ye shall have what ye earn, and ye 
shall not be questioned as to what they 
did. 1 

And they say, None shall enter 
Their paradise except such as are 
exclu- Jews or Christians. That is their 

siveness fancy. Say thou, Bring your 

proofs, if ye speak the truth. 

Yea, whoso submits himself to God, 
and is a benefactor, he shall have his 
reward with his Lord, and there shall 
come no fear on them, nor shall they 
grieve. 

And the Jews say, The Christians 
stand on nothing; and the Christians 

»S. 2. 135-41. 
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say, The Jews stand on nothing. Yet 
they read the [same] book. Thus say 
those who do not know [the book], 
like as these say. But God shall judge 
between them on the day of resurrection 
concerning that wherein they [now] dis¬ 
agree. 1 

And there is of the people of the 
book to whom if thou trust a treasure, 
he will restore it to thee; and there is 
of them to whom if thou trust a dinar, 
he will not restore it to thee, except so 
long as thou standest over him That is 
for that they say, There is no obligation 
upon us in respect to the gentiles; but 
they tell a lie against God knowingly. 

Yea, whoso fulfils his covenant, and 
fears [to do wrong], verily, God loves 
those who fear [to do wrong]. 

Verily, those who barter the covenant 
of God and their oaths for a little 
price, these shall have no portion in 
the hereafter, nor shall God speak to 
them, nor shall He look upon them on 
the day of resurrection, nor shall He 
purify them; but for them shall be a 
painful torment. 

And verily there is a party of them 
who torture the book with their tongues, 
that ye may take it to be from, the 


1 S. 2.111-3. 
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book; but it is not from the book. 
And they say, It is from God ; but it is 
not from God ; and they tell a lie against 
God knowingly. 

It is not right for man, that 
Priest- God should give him the book 

craft, and wisdom and prophecy, and 

that then he should say to men, 
Be ye servants of mine rather than 
of God; but rather that he should say, 
Be ye perfect in knowledge and in works, 1 
for that ye teach the book and for that 
ye study. 

Nor would He bid you take the angels 
and the prophets for lords. Will He 
bid you misbelieve after that ye have 
been Muslims? 2 

The Jews say, Ezra is the son of 
God; and the Christians say, The Mes¬ 
siah is the son of God. That is their 
saying with their mouths: they imitate 
the saying of those who believed not 
before. God confound them ! How they 
are turned aside [from the truth]! 

They take their priests and their 
monks for lords rather than God, and the 
Messiah the son of Mary; but they are 
only commanded to serve one God. 
There is no God but He! Glory be to 
Him [and far be He] from what they 


1 Lit. t Rahboni. 


3 S. 3. 75-80. 
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join [with Him] ! 

They desire to put out the light of 
God with their mouths, but God will 
not have it but that He should perfect 
His light, averse although the ungodly 

be. . . . 

O ye who believe! verily many of 
■the priests and monks devour the sub¬ 
stance of men in vanity, and hinder 
,[men] from the way of God. But those 
who' treasure up gold and silver, and 
spend it not in the way of God— 
announce to them a painful torment. 

On the day when it shall be heated 
in the fire of hell, and their foreheads 
shall be branded therewith, and their 
sides, and their backs;—This is what 
ye treasured up for yourselves; taste 
then what ye have treasured up. 1 

The Jews and the Christians say, We 
are the sons of God and His beloved; 2 
say thou, Why then does He punish you 
for your sins ? 3 Nay, but ye are men, 
of those whom He has created. . . . 

O people of the book! now has 
Au Our apostle 4 come to you to dec- 

exhorta- lare to you [the truth] during the 
tion interval of apostles, lest ye say, No 
bearer of glad tidings nor any 

1 S, 9.130452] 34[ 35. 

2 Inasmuch as our sins have been expiated 

3 Even in this world. 
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warner came to us. But now is a bearer 
of glad tidings and a warner come to 
you; 1 . . . 

Verily, the religion with God is Islam; 
and those who have been given the 
book disagreed not until after the knowl¬ 
edge had come to them, out rebellion 
among themselves. And whoso believes 
not in the signs of God, verily God 
will be swift at reckoning up. 

And if they wrangle with thee, say 
thou, I submit myself to God, and whoso 
follows me [does the same]. And say 
to those who have been given the book 
[before thee], and to the gentiles, Do 
ye accept Islam ? Then if they accept 
Islam, they are guided [aright]; but if 
they turn back, then thy duty is only 
to preach; and God beholds His servants. 2 

JS nd if the people of the book had 
believed, it would certainly have been 
better from them; there are believers 
among them, but most of them are 
wicked doers. 

Yet they are not all alike: 
Their there is among the people of 

upright the book an upright section: 
peopi® they lecite the injunctions of 

God in the night-time as they 
worship; they believe in God and in 


4 Mohammed. 


*S. 5. 18,19. «S. 3. 19, 20. 
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the last day, and bid what is just and 
forbid what is wrong, and hasten emu- 
lously in benevolent deeds; and these are 
of the righteous. 

And what they do of good 
Their shall by no means be ungrate- 
reward fully denied, for God well knows 
the pious. 1 

And whoso obeys God and the apostle, 
these shall be with those to whom God 
has been gracious, of the prophets, and 
the truthful, and the martyrs, and the 
righteous; and excellent a company these. 
That is grace from God; and God is 
knowing enough. 2 

Do they seek any other reli- 
gion than God’s, when to Him 
oxhorta- submits whoever is in the heavens 
tion and the earth, willingly or per¬ 

force, and to Him shall they 
be brought back ? 

Say thou, We believe in God, and 
what has been sent down to us, and what 
has been sent down to Abraham and 
Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and the tribes,, 
and what was given to Moses and Jesus, 
and the [other] prophets from their 
Lord: we make no distinction between 
any of them, and we submit to Him 
[alone]. 


1 S. 3 113-15 


2 S. k 69, 70. 
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And whoso seeks any other religion 
than Islam, it shall not be accepted of 
him, and in the hereafter he shall be of 
those who lose. 

How shall God guide a people who 
disbelieve after they have believed and 
borne witness that the apostle was true, 
and the evidences had come to them ? 
for God guides not the wrong-doing 
people. 1 

It shall not be according to your 
wishes, nor according to the wishes of 
the people of the book : whoso does evil 
shall be rewarded for it, and shall find 
for himself no patron or helper against 
God. And whoso does right deeds, whether 
male or female, and is a believer; 
these shall enter the garden, and they 
shall not be wronged [so much as] the 
split of a date-stone. 

And who is better in religion than 
he who submits himself to God, and is 
a benefactor, and follows the creed of 
Abraham, as a Hanif 2 ? for God took 
Abraham for a friend 3 

Say thou, O people of the 
An book! come to an equitable 

appoal * word between us and you—that 
we will not serve any except 
God, nor join anything with Him, nor 

1 S. 3. 83-6. 3 Or, one rightly in r lined. 

3 S. 4. 123-5. 
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take each other for lords beside God. 
But if they turn back, then say ye, 
Bear, witness that we are Muslims. 

O people of the book! why wrangle 
ye concerning Abraham, when the Torah 
and the Evangel were not sent down 
until after him? Have ye than no sense? 

Here ye are they who wrangle con¬ 
cerning that which ye have not knowl¬ 
edge of; but why wrangle ye concerning 
that which ye have no knowledge of? 
And God knows, and ye do not know. 

Abraham was not a Jew nor a Chris¬ 
tian, but he was a Hanif, a Muslim; 
and he was not of those who joined [others 
with God]. 

Verily, the people most worthy of 
Abraham are those who follow him and 
this prophet, and those who believe; 
and God is the patron of the faithful. 

A party of the people of the book 
would fain lead you astray, but they only 
lead themselves astray, and do not 
perceive. 

O people of the book! why do ye 
not believe in the signs of God when 
ye are witnesses [thereof] ? 

O people of the book! why 'clothe 
ye the truth with vanity, and hide the 
truth while ye know? 1 


S. 3. 64-71. 
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Say thou, O people of the book ! why 
believe ye not in the signs of God when 
God is witness of what ye do ? 

Say thou, O people of the book! why 
hinder ye him from the way of God 
who believes, seeking to make it crooked, 
while ye are witnesses [of its truth] ? 
But God is not unmindful of what ye do. 1 2 

But the Jews will not be pleased 
The with thee, nor the Christians, 

guidance until thou follow their creed, Say 
»f Gfod thou, Verily the guidance of God 
—that is the guidance. And 
surely if thou follow their lusts after the 
knowledge that has come to thee, thou 
shalt not have from God a patron or 
helper. 3 

And We have already enjoined those 
who have been given the book before 
you, and yourselves, that ye fear God. 
But if ye believe not, 3 verily God’s is 
what is in the heavens and what is in 
the earth; and God is Independent, 

Glorified.If He please! He can 

take you away, ye people, and bring 
others [in your place] ; for God is potent 
for that. 4 


1 S. 3. 98, 99. 

2 S 2. 120. 

? God h«8 no need of you. 

4 S. 4. 131/133. 
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The Charter granted by Mohammed to the 
monks of the Monastery of St Catharine, 
near Mount Sinai, and to Christians in 
general. 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. Granted by Mohammed 
Apostle of God, to the monks of Mount. 
Sinai, and to Christians in general. 

Verily Gocl is the High, the Grand. 
From Him have come all the prophets; 
and there remains no record of injustice 
against God. Through the gifts that 
are given to men, Mohammed, son of 
Abdullan and Apostle of God, grants 
the present instrument to all those that 
are his national people, and of his reli¬ 
gion, as a secure and positive promise 
to be accomplished to the Christian 
people and their relations, whoever they 
are, the noble or the vulgar, the honour¬ 
able or otherwise, saying thus; • 

I. Whoever of my people shall pre¬ 
sume to break my promise and oath 
which is contained in this present agree¬ 
ment, destroys the promise of God, acts 
contrary to the oath and will be a 
resister of the faith [which God forbid!} 
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for thus he becomes worthy of the 
■curse, whether he be the king himself 
or a man in the street, or whatever he 
may be. 

II. That whenever any of the monks 
in his travels shall happen to settle on 
any mountain, hill, village or in any 
other habitable place, on the sea or in 
the desert, in a convent, church, or house 
of prayer, 1 shall be in the midst of 
them, as the preserver and protector 
of them, their goods and effects, with my 
soul, aid and protection, jointly with all 
my people, because they are a part of 
my own people and an honour to roe. 

III. I do hereby command all officers 
not to require any poll-tax from them 
nor an\ other tribute, because they shall 
not be forced to anything of the kind, 

IV None shall have the right to 
change their judges or governors, and 
they shall remain in their offices without 
being deposed. 

V. None shall molest them when 
they are travelling on the road. 

Vi. No one shall have the right to 
deprive them of their churches. 

VII. Whoso of my people shall annul 
any of these my decrees, let him know 
positively that he annuls the ordinance 
of God. 
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VIII. Neither shall their judges, 
governors, monks, servants, disciples, or 
any one depending on them, be liable 
to pay any poll-tax, or subjected to other 
vexations, because I shall be their pro¬ 
tector, wherever they be, on land or sea, 
in the east, west, north, or south; be¬ 
cause both they and all that belong to- 
them are included in this my promissory 
oath and patent. 

IX. And of those that live quietly 
and solitary upon the mountains, the 
Moslems shall exact neither poll-tax nor 
tithes from their incomes, neither shall 
any Moslem partake of what they have 
for they labour only to maintain them¬ 
selves. 

X. Whenever there is plenty of 
harvest, the inhabitants shall be obliged, 
out of every bushel, to give them a cer¬ 
tain measure. 

XL Neither in time of war shall 
they take them out of their seclusion, nor 
compel them to go to the wars, nor 
shall they require of them any poll-tax. 

XII. Those Christians who are in¬ 
habitants, and with their riches and 
traffic are able to pay the poll-tax, shall 

• pay no more than what shall be reason¬ 
able. 

XIII. Excepting this, they shall not 
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be required to pay anything;, according tO' 
the express word of God. 

XIV. If a Christian woman happens 
to marry, a Moslem, the Moslem shall 
not cross the inclination of his wife to 
keep her from her chapel and prayers 
and the practice of her religion. 

XV. That no one shall hinder them 
from repairing their churches. If the 
Christians shall stand in need of assist¬ 
ance for the repair of churches, or monas¬ 
teries, or in any other matter pertain¬ 
ing to their religion, the Moslems shall 
assist them. 

XVI. Whoever acts contrary to this 
my grant, or gives credit to anything 
contrary to it, becomes truly an apostate 
from God and His apostle, because this 
protection I grant them according to 
this promise. 

XVII. No one shall bear arms against 
them, but, on the contrary, the Moslems 
shall wage war for them. Should the 
Moslems be engaged in hostilities with 
outside Christians, no Christian resident 
among them shall be treated with con¬ 
tempt on account of his creed. 

XVIII. And by this I ordain that 
none of my people shall presume to do 
or act contrary to this promise until 
the end of time. Any Moslem acting 
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contrary to it shall be deemed recalcit¬ 
rant to God and His apostle . 1 

3 Mr. John Davenport also quotes the above 
in his Apology 9 with but slight variation, from A 
Description* of thr Mast and other Countries, by Richard 
Poeocke, Bishop of Meath; vol. i, p. 268. Edn 
1748. This document bears the signatures of 16 
Companions of the Prophet as witnesses, and was 
written by Ali, the Prophet marking it with his own 
Seal at the Mosque f Modi n ah), on the 8rd day of 
Moharram, a h 2 
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Christian references to Mohammed. 

A complete history of the opinions 
that have been held by Christians about 
Mohammed and Mohammedanism would 
not be an uninstructive chapter, however 
melancholy, in the history of the human 
mind. To glance for a moment at a few 
of them. 

During the first lew centuries of Mo¬ 
hammedanism, Christendom could not 
afford to criticise or explain; it could 
only tremble and obey. But when the 
Saracens had received their first check 
in the heart of France, the nations 
which had been flying before them faced 
round, as a herd of cows will some¬ 
times do when the single dog that has 
put them to flight is called off; and 
though they did not yet venture to fight, 
they could at least calumniate their re¬ 
treating foe. Drances-like, they could 
manufacture calumnies and victories at 
pleasure : - 

1 Quae tuto tibi magi) a volant; dum distinet ho stem 

.Agger murorom, nee innndant sanguine fossae.’ 

The disastrous retreat of Charles the 
•Great through Roncesvalles, and the 
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slaughter of his rear-guard by the Gascons* 
is turned by Romance-mongers and 
Troubadours into a signal victory of his 
over the Saracens; Charles, who never 
went beyond Pannonia, is credited, in the 
following century, with a successful Cru¬ 
sade to the Holy Sepulchre, and even 
with the sack of Babylon! The age of 
Christian chivalry had not yet come, and 
was not to come for two hundred years. 

In the romance of ‘Turpin,’ quoted 
by Renan, Mohammed, the fanatical des¬ 
troyer of all idolatry, is turned him¬ 
self into an idol of gold, and, under the 
name of Mawmet, is reported to be the 
object of worship at Cadiz; and this 
not even Charles the Great, Charles the 
Iconoclast, the destroyer of the Irman- 
sul, in his own native Germany, would 
venture to attack from fear of the le¬ 
gion of demons which guarded it. In the 
song of Roland, the national Epic of 
France, referring to the same fevencs* 
Mohammed appears with the chief of 
the Pagan Gods on the one side of him 
and the chief of the Devils on the.others 
a curious anticipation, perhaps, of the 
view of Satanic inspiration taken .by Sir 
William Muir. Marsill'es, Khalif of Cordova,, 
is supposed to worship him as a god* 
and his favourite form of adjuration is 
made to be ‘By Jupiter, by Mohammed* 
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and by Apollyon/—strange metamorphosis 
and strange collocation ! Human sacrifices 
are offered to him, if nowhere else indeed, 
in the imagination and assertions of 
Christian writers of the tenth and elev¬ 
enth centuries, under the various names 
of Bafum, or Maphomet, or JVlawmet; 
and in the same spirit Malaterra, in his 
‘History of Sicily/ describes that island 
as being, when under Saracenic rule, ‘ a 
land wholly given to idolatry/ 1 and the 
expedition of the Norman Roger Guis- 
card is characterised as a crusade against 
idol worship. Which people were the 
greater idolaters, any candid reader of 
the Italian annalists of this time, col¬ 
lected by Muratori, can say. Even Mar¬ 
co Polo, the most charming and, where 
his religious prejudices or his partiality 
for the ‘Great Khan' do not come in, 
the most trustworthy of travellers, yet 
speaks of the Musalmans whom he met 
everywhere in Central Asia and in China 
as‘worshippers of Mahommet.’ 2 It is not' 
a little curious that both the English and. 
French ‘ languages still bear witness to 


A B. II 1. ‘ Terrain id >lis deditam/ 

3 Marco Polo, II. 190, 2)0, 266. Colonel Yule, 
in his gorgeous and e^htu^tive edition of the 
Venetian traveller qu >tes, in illustration of the mis¬ 
conception, from Baudouin de Sebourg, where it 
Christian lady who is renouncing her faith before 
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the popular misapprehension ; the French 
by the word ‘ Mahomerie ’; the English 
by the word ‘ mummery,’ still used for 
absurd or ‘superstitious rites. 1 Nor has 
a Mohammedan nothing to complain of 
in the etymology and history, little 
known or forgotten, of the words ‘ Mam- 
met ry ’ and ‘ Paynim,’ ‘ termagant ' and 
miscreant ’ f but to these I can only 
refer in passing. 

Saladm is made to say 

‘ Maliom roel aourer, apportez ie moi cha. 1 
= 1 wish to worship Mahommed; bring* him to mo 
here. Whereupon Saladm commanded 

£ Qu'on aportast Mahom; et cell l’aoura/ 

He also remarks that even Don, Quixote, who ought 
to have known better, celebrates the feat of Rinaldo, 
who carried off, m spite of forty Moors, a golden 
image of Mohammed! In keeping with Marco 
Polo's calling Musalmans 4 Worshippers of Mahommet/ 
are his other remarks on the subject (I. 70, 74, &c): 

4 Marvel not that the baracens hate the Christians : 
for the accursed law that Mahomniet gave them 
commands them to do all the mischief in their power to* 
all, other descriptions ot people, and especially to 
Christians. See then what an evil law and what 
naughty commandments they have! But in such 
fashion the Saracens act throughout the world/ 
Perhaps the best commentary on this is, that Marco 
Polo himself passed unguarded through almost 
all Musalman countries, and came out unharmed in 
person and m property " • 

i Renan, ‘Etudes d’Histoitfe Religious’©/ p. 223, note. 

3 Mammetry, a contraction of Mahoraetry, used 
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In the twelfth century ‘ the god Maw- 
met passes into the heresiarch Mahomet,’ 1 
and, as such, of course he occupies a 
conspicuous place in the ‘ Inferno.’ Dante 
places him in his ninth circle among 
the sowers of religious discord; his 
companions being Fra Dolcino, a com¬ 
munist of the fourteenth century, and 
Bertrand de Born, a fighting Trouba¬ 
dour : his flesh is torn piecemeal from 
his limbs by demons who repeat their 
round in time to re-open the half-healed 
wounds. The romances of Baphomet, so 
common in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies, attribute any and every crime to 

in early English for any false religion, especially 
for a worship of idols, insomuch that Mainmet or 
Mawmet came to mean an idol. In Shakespeare 
the name is extended to moan a doll : Juliet, for 
instance, is called by her father ‘a whining mam- 
met.’ See Trench 5 On Words,’ p. 112. Paynim = 
Pagan or Heathen. Termagant, a term applied 
now only to a brawling woman, was originally one 
of the names given to the supposed idol of the 
Mohammedans. Miscreant, originally ' a mau^ who 
believes otherwise,’ acquired its moral significance 
from the hatred of the Saracens which accompanied 
the Crusades. The story of Blue Beard, the associa¬ 
tions connected with the name ‘ Mahouiid,’ and the 
dislike of European chivalry in Modiseval times 
for the - Mare—the favourite animal of the Arabs—• 
are other indications of the same thing. 

1 Renan, loc. cit. 
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him, just as the Athanasians did to Arius. 
‘He is a debauchee, a camel stealer, a 
Cardinal, who having failed to obtain 
the object of every Cardinal’s ambition, 
invents a new religion to revenge him¬ 
self on his brethren I’ 1 2 

With the leaders of the Reformation, 
Mohammed, the greatest of all Reform¬ 
ers, meets with little sympathy, and 
their hatred of him, as perhaps was 
“natural, seems to vary inversely as their 
knowledge. Luther doubts whether he is 
not worse than Leo; Melancthon believes 
him to be either Gog or Magog, and 
probably both.* The Reformers did not. 


1 Renan, p. 224. according to Bayle (Dictionary, 
Art. ‘Mohammed/) Bonvenuti of Imola started this 
idea. 

2 See‘Quarterly Review/ Art. Islam, by Deutsch, 
No. 254, p. 296. Of. Shakespeare’s view of him, 

‘ The prince of darkness is a gentleman: 

Mode he’s call’d, and Mahu’; i e. Mahound. 

and 

‘five fiends have been in poor Tom at once: of' 
lust, as Obidicut, Hobbididance, prince of dumbness; 
Mahu, of stealing ; Modo, of murder.’—King Lear, 
Act III. Scene IV.; and Act IV Scene I. 

As a sample of the controversial works of the 
theologians of the Reformed Church on this subject,' 
take the following modest title-page of a ponderous 
work written in 1 ti66 :—‘ Anti-christus Maho'mAtes : 
nbi non solum per Sanctam Scripturam, ac Re-, 
formatorum testimonia, - verum etiam per omnea 
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see that the Papal party, fastening on 
the hatred of priestcraft and formalism 
which was common doubtless to Islam 
and to Protestantism, would impute to 
both a common hatred of Christianity, 
even as the Popes had accused the icono¬ 
clastic Emperors of Constantinople eight 
centuries before. 

The language of the Catholic Church, 
with the accumulated wisdom and res¬ 
ponsibilities of fifteen centuries, was not 
more refined, nor its knowledge of Islam 
more profound, than was that of the 
Protestants of yesterday. Genebrard, for 
instance, a famous Catholic controver¬ 
sialist, reproaches Mohammed with having 
written his Koran in Arabic, and not 
in Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, ‘the only 
•civilised languages.’ Why did he do so? 
asks he. ‘ Because,’ he replies to his own 
question, ‘Mohammed was a beast, and 
only knew a language that was suited 
to his bestial condition! ’ Nor are some 
■of his other arguments more convincing, 
however seriously they were meant. 

Now, too, arose the invention, the 
maliciousness of which was only equalled 


alios prpbandi modos et genera, plene, fuse, invicte 
solideque demonstratur MAHOMETEM esse nnim 
ilium verum, magnum, de quo in Sacris fife mentio, 
ANTI-OHRISTUM. 3 
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by its stupidity, but believed by all who 
wished to believe it—of the dove trained, 
to gather peas placed in the ear of 
Mohammed, 1 that people might believe- 
that he was inspired by the Holy Ghost 
—inspired, it would seem, by the very 
Being whose separate existence it was 
the first article of his creed to deny! 
In the imagination of Biblical commen¬ 
tators later on, and down to this very 
day, he divides with the Pope the credit 
or discredit of being the subject of spe¬ 
cial prophecy in the books of Daniel 
and Revelation, 3 that magnificent series 
of tableaux, a part of which, on the 
principle that ‘ a prophecy may mean 

1 A similar story is told of the great Shamil ; 
only iu this case it is Mohammed himself who takes' 
the form of a dove, and imparts his commands to the 
Hero. 

2 One of them has even pretended to find in the 
Byzantine Maovmths the nirmbor of the Beast 
■■(Rev. xii) thus :— 

M to 
A 1 
O 70 
M do 
E 5 
T 300 
H 10 
S 200 


Number of the Beast 


im 
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whatever comes after it, ’ has been tor¬ 
tured into agreement with each successive 
act of the drama of history; while from 
another part, lovers of the mysterious 
have attempted to cast, and, in spite of 
disappointment, will always continue to 
cast, the horoscope of the future. He is 
Antichrist, the Man of Sin, the Little 
Horn, and I know not what besides; 
nor do I think that a single writer with 
the one strange exception of the Jew 
Maimonides, till towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century, treats of him 
as otherwise than a rank impostor and 
false prophet. 

Things did not much improve even 
when it was thought advisable, before 
passing judgment, or for the purpose of 
registering one already passed, to ascend 
as nearly as possible to the fountain¬ 
head. 1 The Koran was translated into 
French by Andre du Ryer in 1649, and 
by the Abbe Maracci in 1698. Maracci, 
the confessor of a Pope, of course dealt 
with the Koran chiefly from a Romanist 
point of view: indeed he accompanies 

1 The first edition of the Koran, that of Alexander 
Paganini, of Brixan, appears to have been pub¬ 
lished at Venice, ahout the year 1599, according 
to some, but about 1515 or 1530, according to 
others. It was burnt by' order of the Pope —. 
Davenport, Apology, part ii, chap. 1 . [En.] 
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his translation with what he calls a 
‘ Refutatio Alcorani,’ and a very volumi¬ 
nous and calumnious one it is; and 
when a certain Englishman, named Alexan¬ 
der Ross, ventured to translate the 
French version of du Ryer into English, 
be thought it necessary to preface his 
work by what he calls ‘a needful caveat 
or admonition,’ which runs thus; * Good 
reader, the great Arabian impostor, now 
at last, after a thousand years, is, by 
the way of France, arrived in England,, 
and his Alcoran, or Gallimaufry of Errors/ 
(a Brat as deformed as the Parent, and 
as full of Heresies as his scald head was 
of scurf,) hath learned to speak English.’ 
And one who has probably as much 
right 10 speak upon the subject as any 
living Englishman, 1 after quoting this 
refined description ot the Koran and its 
author, remarks that, ‘ though the edu¬ 
cation of two centuries has chastened 
the style of our national literature and 
added much to our knowledge of the 
East, there is good ground for supposing 
that the views of Alexander Ross are in 
accordance substantially with the views 
still held by the great majority of Eng- 


1 Dr. G*. P. Badger,, in the ‘ Contemporary Re¬ 
view ? for June 1875 • Art, Mohammed and Moham¬ 
medanism, 
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lishmen.’ That he is not far wrong, I 
would adduce as evidence from amongst 
Churchmen the tone habitually taken by 
a large part of the religious press when 
dealing with any subject connected with 
Islam; and from among Nonconformists 
the following hymn written by Charles 
Wesley for ‘ believers interceding ’ for 
Mohammedans, and still, as I am informed, 
used b} r some of them at their religious 
services:— 

* The smoke of the infernal cave 
Which half the Christian world overspread, 
Disperse, thou heavenly light, and save 
The souls by that impostor led—• 

That Arab thief, as Satan bold. 

Who quite destroyed thy Asian fold. 

1 Oh may thy blood once sprinkled cry 
For those who spurn thy sprinkled blood! 
Assert thy glorious Deity. 

Stretch out thine arm, thou triune Cod I 
The Unitarian fiend expel. 

And chase his doctrine back to hell/ 

France and England may, however, in 
spite of the * needful caveat or admoni¬ 
tion ? of Alexander Ross, and the popular 
misconceptions which are still afloat upon 
the subject, divide the credit of having 
been the first to take a different view, 
and to have begun that critical study 
of -Arabian history or literature which, 
in the hands of Gibbon and of Muir, 
of Caussin de Perceval and of St; Hilaire, 
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of Weil and of Sprenger, has at length 
placed the materials for a fair and un¬ 
biassed judgment within the reach of 
everyone. Most other writers of the 
eighteenth century, such as Dean Pri- 
deaux and d’Herbelot, Boulainvilliers and 
Voltaire, and some subsequent Bampton 
lecturers and Arabic professors, have 
approached the subject only to prove a 
thesis. Mohammed was to be either a 
hero or an impostor; they have held 
a brief either for the prosecution or 
the defence; and from them, therefore, 
we learn much that has been said about 
Mohammed, but comparatively little of 
Mohammed himself. 

It is not unnatural that in some cases 
extravagant detraction should have given 
rise to equally extravagant eulogy, and 
that the Prophet of Arabia should have 
been, more than once, held up to admi¬ 
ration as almost the ideal of humanity. 
But this is a length to which it is in¬ 
consistent alike with what Mohammed 
claimed for himself and with record¬ 
ed facts. These facts are now all or 
nearly all before us; and what is most 
needed now is, as has been well 
remarked by an able writer in the 
‘Academy,’ the mind that can see their 
true meaning, ‘ that' can grasp the com¬ 
plex character of the great man whose 
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life they mark out, like a grand but 
intricate mosaic.’ 

The founder of the reaction was 
•Gagnier, a Frenchman by birth, but an 
Englishman by adoption. Educated in 
Navarre, where he had early shown a 
mastery of more than one Semitic lang¬ 
uage, he became Canon of St. Genevieve 
.at Paris; on a sudden he turned Pro¬ 
testant, came to England, and attacked 
Catholicism with all the zeal of a recent 
convert. Having been appointed to the 
■Chair of Arabic at Oxford, he pro¬ 
ceeded to write a history of Moham¬ 
med, founded on the work of Abulfeda, 
the earliest and most authentic of Arabic 
■historians then known. 

The translations of the Koran into 
two different European languages by Sale 
•and Savary soon followed; and from 
these works, combined with the vast 
•number of facts contained in Sale’s 
Introductory Discourse, Gibbon, who was 
not an Arabic scholar himself, drew the 
materials for his splendid chapter, the 
most masterly of his ‘ three master-pieces 
•of biography,’ Athanasius, Julian, and 
Mohammed. ‘He has descended on the 
•subject in the fulness of his strength, ’ 
has- been inspired by it, and has pro¬ 
duced a sketch which, in spite of occa¬ 
sional uncalled-for sarcasms and charac- 
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teristic innuendoes, must be the delight 
and the despair even of those who have 
access, as we now have, thanks especially 
to Sprenger and Muir, to vast stores of 
information denied to him. But Gibbon’s 
unfair and Unphilosophic treatment of 
Christianity has, perhaps, prevented the 
world from doing justice to his generally 
fair and philosophic treatment of Mo¬ 
hammedanism ; and, as a consequence of 
this, most Englishmen, who do not con¬ 
demn the Arabian prophet unheard, 
derive what favourable notions of him 
they have, not from Gibbon, but from 
Carlyle. ■ Make as large deductions as we 
will on the score of Carlyle’s peculiar 
views on ‘ Heroes and Hero-worship,’ how 
many of us can recall the shock of sur¬ 
prise, the epoch in our intellectual and 
religious life, when we found that he 
chose for his ‘Hero as prophet,’ not 
Moses, or Elijah, or Isaiah, but the so- 
called impostor Mohammed! 1 

'Quoted from Rev. R. Bcswortli-Smiih., Moham¬ 
med and Mohammedanism, pp. 63-72, 3rd edn. Lou¬ 
don 1889. 
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I said], f What is Islam ?* The Prophet said, 
c Purity of speech and hospitality/ 

I said, f And what is faith ? ? He said, * Fafciewce 
and beneficence/ 

-—Amm K Alkusaix 1 

A man said, *0 Prophet of Hod! what is. (the 
mark of) faith ? ? The Prophet said, s When thy 
good work gives thee pleasure, and thy evil work 
grieves thee, thou art a man of faith/ The man 
said, ‘'And whab is sin The Prophet said, * When 
anything smites, thee within thyself, forsake it/ 

—A Tbn-Umamah. 2 

Islam: Its SigoificMiee 

THE root salatna, from which Islam Is 
formed,. in the first and fourth conju¬ 
gations* signifies* In the first instance, 
to be tranquil* at rest* to have done 
one’s duty, to have paid up* to be at 
perfect peace* and* finally, to surrender 
oneself to him with whom peace Is 
made. The noun derived from it means 
peace, greeting, safety* salvation. “The 
word /’ 1 says Deutsch* “thus* implies ab- 


1 Sayings „ 217. 

2 n>id, 207'. 
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solute submission to God’s will—as gener¬ 
ally assumed—neither in the first instance, 
nor exclusively, but means, on the con¬ 
trary, striving after righteousness with 
one’s own strength.” 1 

Its Idea of Religion 

Mohammed regarded religion as a 
straight, natural law, for men to follow, 
wherein was no perplexity or ambiguity ; 

1 Cf. Koran, lxxii. 14. “ Closely connected/’ conti¬ 
nues he, u with the misapprehension of this part of 
Mohammed’s original doctrine is also the popular 
notion on that supposed bane of Islam, Fatalism; 
but we must content ourselves here with the observa¬ 
tion that, as far as Mohammed and the Koran are 
concerned, Fatalism is an utter and absolute invention. 
Not once, but repeatedly and as if to guard against 
such an assumption, Mohammed denies it as dis¬ 
tinctly as he can, and gives injunctions which show as 
indisputably as can be, that nothing was further 
from his mind than that pious state of idle and 
hopeless inanity and 'stagnation.” Elsewhere the 
same learned writer says, “ It (the Koran) teaches 
the • very contrary doctrine. Mohammed’s whole 
system is one of faith builo on hope and fear. 
Nor did the word Islam originally betoken that 
absolute and blind submission which it afterwards 
came to mean, but rather the being at peace and 
living in accordance with God’s words and . com¬ 
mands, leading the life. of a righteous man; in 
the sense in which the derivatives of the Semitic 
Salam occur in .early Aramaic.” 
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and he even taught that all the children 
of men would follow the same straight 
way were it not for the corrupting 
influences of their guardians, who con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously set an unnatural 
example by their way of life for their 
little folks to follow. 1 Thus early in 
Islam, Mohammed did away with the 
baptismal, and in fact all ceremonies 
in the hands of a designing priesthood. 
According to Mohammed, religion was 
the natural bent of a free, unbiased 
mind, and man the vice-gerent of God 
on earth in a very real sense,- inspired 
of his Master to know the good and 
refuse the evil; 3 and only when he refused 
to follow out the highest and the best 
and deliberately chose the lower and the 
worse road did he approximate to the 
lowest brute. 4 ' 

“Set thou,” says the Koran, “thy 
-face steadfast towards religion as a Hanif/’ 

4 1 Of. S(tyi*)i>gn, 464. 

* ^ Koran ii. 30. 

•'’xci. 7, 8. 

4 lb. 9, 10; xcv. 1-8. 


One rightly inclined. 
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e constitution of God whereon He has 
»nstituted men; there is no change in 
t e law of God. That is the standard 
:ligion, but most men do not know .” 1 

“ [That is] the baptism of God, and 
ho is better than God at baptizing? 
[im we serve . 2 “We are of God, and 
3 Him shall we return .” 3 

His religion thus stands forth free of 
11 mysteries and articles of faith on 
lubious subjects. 

“And if thou follow most of those 
vho are in the earth, they will lead 
hee aside from the way of God: they 
mly follow an opinion, and they only 
:onjecture .” 4 

The religion of the former prophets 
was not a creed-bound dogma but a life 
of earnest, faithful work: “Do ye say, 
Verily Abraham and Ishmael and Isaac 
and Jacob and the tribes were Jews or 
Christians ?” 5 


1 Koran, xix. 30. 

*ii 138. 

>Ik 156. 

4 vi. 116. ii. 140. 
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“Abraham was not a Jew nor a Qltris- 
tian, but he was a Hanif, a Moslem, and 
he was not of those who joined others 
with God.’ -1 

According to Mohammed, men were 
originally of one religion (which he 
named Islam), and when differences arose 
amongst them, God raised up prophets 
in their midst to guide them with truth, 
and people only differed among them¬ 
selves out of mere jealousy. 1 2 * 4 

This was the Mother Religion. 5 In 
course of time, as the wave of propaga¬ 
tion flowed in distant age and clime, and 
humanity split up into innumerable sec¬ 
tions and scattered throughout the world, 
to evei-y people, 4 in their own tongues, 5 
was conveyed in every age, 8 this same 
Juivine message ot wisdom and of truth, 7 


1 Koran lii. 67. 

3 11 . 218. 

■< xlii. 13, 14. 

4 x. 47 ; xvi. 3li ; xxxv 24 

5 xiv. 4. 

8 xiii. 38. 

7 ii. 151. 
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through an endless succession of pro¬ 
phets and seers. 1 

It will thus be seen that the Islam 
of Mohammed is not a new religion: 
its only work lies in restoring the 
primitive faiths of the prophets and 
preachers of bygone ages to their original 
purity and simplicity. And it is not 
for the Moslem to ignore any of 
the great teachers who have long since 
done their work and retired from this, 
world; he dare not utter a word of 
disrespect towards them. On the contra¬ 
ry, he is bound to render the greatest 
deference to each one of them. 2 3 Speak¬ 
ing of the prophets of the house of 
Israel, the Koran says:— 

“Say ye, We believe in God, and what 
has been revealed to us, and what was 
revealed to Abraham and Ishmael and 
Isaac and Jacob and the tribes, and 
what was given to Moses and Jesus, and 


1 Koran, xl. 78. It is not a fact that Mohanyned 

taught the finality of his own dispensation. 

3 iv. 150-52. 
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what given to the [other] prophets from 
their Lord—we make no distinction between 
any of them; and to Him we submit.” 1 

And it is not only to Moses and Jesus 
and Mohammed that the Moslem owes 
allegiance, but to all the prophets of all 
the, nations who have appeared in the’ 
different ages of the history of mankind. 
Thus, along with a thousand others, 
Rama, Krishna, and Buddha, of India, 
Zarathushtra of Persia, and Confucius of 
China, have alike a place in the hearts, 
of all the followers of Islam. 

Its Idea of Brotherhood 

In Islam, all humanity is one vast 
brotherhood, with God as their Creator 
and Master who looks upon them all as 
equal. All the barriers, racial and other,, 
raised against it by the self-interest of 
man are destroyed, and divisions on 
the ground of religion merely are not 
recognized; its teachings being directly 
j opposed to all sectarianism and based 
on •the broadest principle. 

1 Koran ii. 186; iii. 8*1. 
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“Ye people!” such was the Divine 
message which Mohammed brought to 
his people, “verily WE have created you 
of a male and a female, and have made 
-you races and tribes, that ye might know 
one another; but verily the most honour¬ 
able of you in the sight of God is he 
who most fears to do wrong.” 1 

“God looked towards the people of 
this earth: the Arabs hated the non- 
Arabs, except the best among them of 
the people of the book. He says, I 
have only raised thee up that 1 may 
prove thee, and prove [others] by thee.” 2 

“Man is only a pious believer or a 
wicked sinner. ” 3 

“Be ye all worshippers of God and 
brothers to one another, like as God 
has commanded you. ” 4 

Its Exhortation to Unity 

And an appeal for reconciliation and 


1 Koran, xlix 13, 

2 Sayings, 464 

3 Ibid./792. 

4 llbjcL, 904. 
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■co-operation in the matter of truth is 
thus made: 

“ Say thou, Will ye dispute with us 
concerning God, when He is our Lord 
and your Lord, and we have our works, 
and ye have your works, and we are 
solely His ?” 1 

“Say thou, O ye people of the book! 
■come to an equitable word between us 
and you—that we will not serve any 
except God, nor join anything with 
Him, nor take each other for lords 
beside God. ” 2 

“O ye people of the book! be not ex¬ 
travagant in your religion, nor say of 
God [any other] than the truth, ” 3 

Sectarianism Condemned 

“ O ye apostles! eat of the good 
things, and act aright; verily, I know 
what ye do. 

“And, verily, this your religion is one 
religion, and I am your Lord: so fear Me. 

1 Koran, ii. 139. 

2 iii. 64. 

’ iv. 171. 
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“ But they have cut up their religion, 
among themselves, into scriptures, each 
party rejoicing in what is with them .” 1 2 * 4 

“ Thus has God made fair-seeming 
to every people their work.”- 

“ Verily, those who divide their reli¬ 
gion and become sectaries, have thou 
nothing to do with them—their affair 
is only with God: and He will inform 
them of what they have done. ” J “ They 
say. Nay ! we’ll follow whereon we found 
our fathers. What! and though their 
fathers had no sense at all, nor were 
they guided aright ? ” 1 

“ They say, None shall enter paradise 
except such as are Jews or Christians, 
That is their fancy. Say thou, Bring 
your proofs, if ye speak the truth. Naj ! 
whoso submits himself to God and is a 
doer of good, he shall have his reward 
with his Lord : there shall come no fear 
on, them, nor shall they grieve. 


1 Koran, xxiii. 51-°'. 

2 vi. lOt). 

" vi. 150. 

4 b. 170. 


5 ii. Ill, 112. 
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Exclusiveness Reprobated 

Speaking of the over-bearing con¬ 
duct of ?ome people towards the 
gentiles, Mohammed thus taught : “They 

say, fhere is no obligation upon us in 
respect to the gentiles: but they utter 
a lie against God knowingly. 

These shall have no portion in the here¬ 
after, nor shall God speak to them, nor 
shall He look upon them on the day 
of resurrection, nor shall He purify them, 
but for them shall be a painful tor¬ 
ment. ” 1 

And when they justified themselves 
by their I.aw. Mohammed said: “ And 

verily there is a party of them who 
torture the book with their tongues, that 
ye may take it to be from the book; 
but it is not from the book. And they 
say, It is from God but it is not from 
God; and they tell a lie against God 
knowingly.” - 

Its Practical Brotherhood 

Thus, to a Moslem this wide world 

1 Koran, iii. 75-7. - iii. 7M 
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presents a vast field for co-operation in 
the struggle of life towards its ultimate 
goal. His religion leads him to seek 
the welfare of humanity in the co-opera¬ 
tive spirit as it were, rather than in the 
competitive. He might have no objec¬ 
tion in tieating with a non-Moslem, for 
religion is no barrier to him, unless he 
is checked by the peculiar caste rules of 
the people he is desirous to approach, 
lie may with a quiet conscience eat and 
even intermarry with them. Mohammed 
himseii, strictly opposed as he was to 
the religion of the idolaters, had married 
three of his own daughters 1 to them, 

’hough in the early stormy days of Islam 
it proved disastrous. His daughters were 
ill-treated and finally turned out by 
their unbelieving husbands, who also joined 
the people in persecuting Mohammed 
.itid his followers. When one of them, 
Abul-As, came over to Mohammed six 
years later, he allowed his daughter to 
be united to him under the previous 


1 Zeinab, Ttukeiyah, and Umm Kulfchum. 
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marriage -no fresh ceremony or dowry 
being required 1 2 Some other idolaters 
had also Moslem wives,“ and their mar¬ 
riages were as plainly recognized by Mo¬ 
hammed as those of Moslems having 
idolatress-wives. 3 1 need hardly mention 
that the marriages of Moslems with Jews 
and Christians and all who believe in 
God and His moral government form a 
part of the Mohammedan Common Law. 

This was the practical brotherhood of 
man that knew no colour, no creed, and 
which bade men meet on the common 
platform of humanity, and humanity 
alone. 

All wrangling upon religion was abso¬ 
lutely shut out:- - 

“The Jews say, The Christians stand 
on nothing; and the Christians say, The 
Jews stand on nothing. Yet they read 
the book. Thus say those who are gen¬ 
tiles like as these say. But God shall 
judge between them on the day of re- 

1 Ibn Abbas iu Abu Daud ami Tirmidhi. 

2 Safwau and Ikramah. 

■* Ibn Sufyan and Hakim. 
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surrection concerning that whereon they 
dispute.” 1 “They say, Be ye Jews or 
Christians, that ye may be guided aright. 
Say thou. Nay! but the creed of Abra¬ 
ham, the Hanif, who was not of those 
who joined [other gods] with God.”-' 

The Code of Islam 

And the code of Islam is thus given :— 
“Come,” says the Koran, “I’ll tell 
you what your Lord has forbidden you 
—that ye join not anything with Him. 
And be good to [your] parents, . . 

and draw not nigh to lilthy actions to 
what appears thereof and to what is hid¬ 
den ; and . kill not a being which God 
has forbidden [you to kill], unless for 
justice. . . And give full measure and 
a just balance. . . And when ye speak 

be just, although it be [against] one 
who L of kin : and the command of God 
fulfil ye. That is what He enjoins you, 
that ye may be mindful. And this is 
my straight way; so follow it.” 15 


1 Korai ii ir>. 
aii. 135. 


vi. lol-rtf. 
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This was the life according to the 
Original Religion, and whoso broke from 
it was regarded as “ going astray.” In 
the Koran such people are called an 
“unjust people” and “trangressors.” “But 
those who do wrong follow their lusts 
without knowledge." 1 

Responsibility of Man 
“Will God make those who believe 
and do the right deeds, like those who 
do evil in the earth ? or will He make 
the pious like the wicked?”- God's is 
what is in the heavens and what is in 
ihe earth, that He may reward those 
who do evil with what they do, and 
•may reward those who do good with 
good.” 3 

“Let them alone who take their re¬ 
ligion for a play and a sport, and whoir 
the life of this world has deceived; anc 
remind them hereby that a soul shal 
become liable for what it has earnec 

1 Koran xxt. 2 ( J. 

- xxxviii 27. 

Irii. HI. 
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[of good or evil]: it shall have no pat¬ 
ron or intei'cessor beside God: and if it 
could atone with the fullest atonement,, 
it would not be accepted from it.” 1 * 

A Life of Work 

Islam, above all, is a religion of works. 
The service of man and the good ot 
humanity constitute pre-eminently the 
service and worship of God. 

“All creation is the family of God,, 
and ot all creation the most beloved of 
God is he who does most good to His 
family.” - 

“God will not be merciful to him 
who is not merciful to men.” 3 “The 
merciful God is merciful to those who- 
are merciful: be ye then merciful to- 
those who are in the earth, so that He- 
who is in the heaven maj be merciful 
to you'.” 4 “God is always ready to help- 
His worshipper so long as the worship- 


1 Korun vi. 7(). 

- Sayinifx, 209. 

3 Tbid , -511. 

4 Ib., 308. 
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per is ready to help his brother.” 

A selfless life of love is the life of 
a Moslem. Being asked as to the best 
part of faith, Mohammed said, “ That 
thou love for the sake of God, and 
hate for the sake of God, and that 
thou love for men what thou lovest for 
thyself, and hate for them what thou 
hatest for thyself. ” 1 2 * 

‘‘Ye shall not believe unless ye love 
one another. ” a 

‘‘He has no faith who fulfils not his 
trust, and he has no religion who fulfils 
not his promise. ” 4 

“By Him in whose hand my life is I 
no worshipper [truly] believes until he 
loves for his brother what he loves for 
himself. ” 5 

“ Has not God made man two eyes 
and a tongue and two lips, and pointed 
him out the two highways [of good and 
evil] ? 

1 RayiHfjK, 1017. 

* n>., 2(18 

lb , 194 

4 lb , 215 


•Mb, 214 
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“ Yet he attempts not the steep 
one! And what shall make thee know 
what that steep one is ?—To free a 
neck [from the tyrant’s yoke], or to feed 
on the day of famine the orphan who 
is of kin, or the poor that lies in the 
dust; then, to be of those who believe 
[in God] and enjoin steadfastness on each 
other and enjoin compassion on each 
other.—These are the blessed people.” 1 
The essence of religion is declared 
to be the service of afflicted humanity: 

“Hast thou seen him who calls the 
religion a lie? That is [the man] who 
pushes away the orphan, and stirs not 
up [others] to feed the poor. ” 2 

And the following is conveyed to a 
heartless worshipper: 

ct And woe to those who pray, who 
of their prayers" are unmindful, who 
make a show, and refuse help [to the 
needy]! ” 4 


i Koran xc 8-18. 
- evil. 1-J 
Or, duties 
* Koran evii 4-7. 
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Work, and work alone, is the true 
test of a believer in the sight of God : 

“Verily, those who say. Our Lord is 
God ! and then keep straight—there shall 
come no fear on them, nor shall they 
grieve ;—these are the people of paradise, 
to dwell therein for ever, as a reward 
for what they have done. ’ n 

“Verily, those who believe, and those 
who are Jews, and the Christians, and 
the Sabaeans—whoso believes in God and 
the last day, and does right—they have 
their reward with their Lord, and there 
shall come no fear on them, nor shall 
they grieve. 

Faithful Work 

Addressing a larger humanity, Moham¬ 
med thus appealed to them to sink their 
petty differences: “For every people has 
God appointed rites [and ceremonies] 
which thev observe : let them not, there¬ 
fore, dispute with thee in the matter.”■' 
'“To'every one of you has God given 

1 Koran xlvi. 14, 14; \Y\ U 40-42. 

2 11 . f 2 ; v. 60, xxif, 07. 
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a law and ati open way - and if He had 
pleased, He would surely have made you 
one people, but [He has done otherwise], 
that He might try you in what He has given 
vou respectively. Strive then to excel 
each other in benevolent deeds; to God 
is your return altogether, and then will He 
inform you or that concerning which ye 
disagree.” 1 

Earnest Work 

The life of the believer, in Islam, is 
a severe trial : u Do men imagine that 
they will be left alone to say, We be¬ 
lieve, and not be tried?” 2 * “Verily God 
has bought of the faithful their souls 
and their wealth.”' 1 

“Ye shall never attain to goodness 
until ye spend [for others] out of what 
ye love [to possess] yourselves.” 4 

Islamic charity, which embraces 1’ 
widest circle of kindness, is exacting in the 
minutest concerns of life. “Every good 


1 Koran v, 48. 

2 xxir. 2. 

* ix. Ill 


Hi. 92. 
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act, ” Mohammed would say, “ is charity, ”’ 

“ Thy smiling in thy brother’s face is 
charity; thy bidding what is good is 
charity; thy forbidding what is wrong 
is charity; thy putting a man in an 
unknown land in the right road is 
charity for thee; thy assisting a man 
who has a defect in the eye is charity 
for thee ; thy removing stones and thorns 
and bones from the road is charity for 
thee; and thy emptying the bucket into 
the bucket of thy brother is charity for 
thee.” 1 2 * “Despise not anything good, 
and speak to thy brother with an open 
countenance; verily, that is of good acts 
and kindnesses. ”® 

“The believer dies,” said Mohammed, . 
with his sweat on the brow.” 4 “ He 
is not a believer who eats his fill while his 
neighbour lies hungry by his side.” 5 
“‘The world is a prison for the believer, 


1 Sayings, 

2 lb., 88. 

/ lb., 10. 

4 Ib„ 618. 

1 lb., 614. 
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and a paradise foi the unbeliever.” 1 

The Moslem Paradise is declared to 
be “ beneath the shade of swords.”- 
“ Hell-fire,” said Mohammed, “ is veiled 
by passions, and paradise is veiled by 
hardships.” 1 * 

The Duty of Man 

And what is the duty ot man in 
is! am ? 

“Verily,” says the Koran. "God com¬ 
mands justice and the doing of good, 
and the giving to those of kin [their 
due] ; and He forbids filthy actions and 
iniquity and transgression.” 4 

“When one of you sees wrong-doing,” 
said Mohammed, “ let him undo it with 
his hand; and if he cannot do this, then 
let him speak against it with his tongue ; 
and if he cannot do this either, then 
let him abhor it with his heart—and 
this is the least of faith.” 5 

1 fiatji ii(/x } 913 . 

2ib; 995. 

* lb, 322 

4 Koran xvi. 90. 

:i flayiny, s*, 235. 
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By Him in whose hand stands my 
life! bid what is reasonable, and forbid 
what is wrong, or He will certainly send 
against you a chastisement from Him: 
then will ye call on Him* and He will 
not answer you.” 1 

“ There is no good in much of what 
they talk in private, unless [in the talk] 
of him who bids charity, or what is reas¬ 
onable, or concord among men.” - 

“ Assist one another in goodness and 
piety, but assist not one another in sin 
and enmity; and fear God; verily. God 
is severe in punishing.” 

“And let not the malice of a people 
provoke you to transgress, but act justly, 
—it will be nearer to piety; and fear 
God; verily God is informed of what 
ye do.” 4 

His Free Agency 

The free agency of -man is through¬ 
out maintained : “ When they commit 


1 Hayings, 28b 

•2 Koran iv, ll'I. 
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a filthy action, they say. We found our 
fathers at it, and God bids us do it. 
Say thou, God bids [you] not to commit 
filthy actions. Will ye say of God what 
ye do not know?*’ 1 

“Say thou, My Lord has only forbid¬ 
den filthy actions—what appears thereof, 
and what is hidden—and sin and rebel¬ 
lion without right, and that ye join with 
God what He has sent down no autho¬ 
rity for, and that ye should say of God 
wha* ye do not know.” 2 

“ Verily, God changes not [His grace] 
which is in men until they change 
what is in themselves [by sin].” " 

Some Social Questions 

Having said something of the general 
h-nour of the reforms effected by Islam 
in the domain of creeds, sects, and nations, 
oi beliefs many and practices varied, I 
next come to take a - very cursory view 
ol some of the social reforms effected 
by Islam, beginning with the subject of 

1 Korea vii. 28. 

*J. ■xiu.ll. 
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woman, her position, etc., from the Is¬ 
lamic standpoint. 

Respect of Woman 

“ Respect women,” is one of the first 
lessons of Islam. The Koran says: “Ye 
people ! fear your Lord who created you 
of the same species, and created thereof 
its mate, and from them two have spread 
abroad so many men and women. And 
fear God by whom ye beg of one another, 
and respect women. 1 Verily God watches 
over you.” 2 

tier Position 

Mohammed called woman, ‘the most 
inestimable thing in the world/ ‘ the 
handiwork of God/ ‘the mother of men/ 

She is by no means any inferior in 
her social life. “Men are but attendants 
upon women,” says the Koran. 3 

Her married life is one of the pleasant¬ 
est in Islam. “Your wives are a gar¬ 
ment to you, and ye are a garment to 

- 1 Lit,, wombs ; motherhood. 

2 Koran iv. 1. 

3 iv. 34. 
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them.” 1 2 “ They have [rights against men]! 

like as [men] have [rights] against them, 
in reason.” 0 “Men shall have a portion, 
of what [their] parents and kindred, 
leave, and women [also] shall have a 
portion of what [their] parents and 
kindred leave, whether it be little or 
much; a set portion is theirs.” 3 “Men 
shall have a portion of what they earn,, 
and women also a portion of what they 
earn.” 4 

Marriage 

Marriage, according to the Moham¬ 
medan law, is not simply a civil con¬ 
tract, not a social partnership merely,, 
neither an alliance for convenience to- 
be dissolved at pleasure. It is an insti¬ 
tution of God, whose foundations are 
laid and principles fixed and enduring 
as the human race itself. It is a sacred, 
“strict bond of union,” 5 with the object 


1 Koran, ii. 187, 

2 ii. 228. 

3 iv. 7. 

*iv. 32. 

5 iv. 21. 
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“ that ye may confide in them (wives), 
and that there may be love and tender¬ 
ness between yon.” 1 

Some of Mohammed’s sayings with 
regard to marriage might be quoted 
with advantage : “ Thou wilt see nothing 
conducive of love like marriage.” 2 “Mat¬ 
rimonial alliances between families and 
people increase love more than anything 
else. ” “ When a worshipper [of God] 

marries, he perfects half his religion.” 3 
“ Marry those whom you will love and 
who will love you. ” 4 * “ When any of 
you marry let them meet each other 
first ” 3 “No marriage can take place 
without the express will of the woman. ” 
“If she consent not, she cannot be 
married. ” 6 

Woman’s Share in It 

Perfect liberty is allowed to a wo¬ 
man who has reached the age of puberty, 


1 Koran xxx. 21. 

2 Sayings , 473. 

Ibid., 475. 

^ Ibid., 487. 

8 Ibid., 484-6. 


« Ibid., 479-83. 
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to marry or refuse to marry a parti¬ 
cular man, independent of her guardian, 
who has no power to dispose of her in 
marriage without her consent or against 
her will; while the objection is reserved 
for the girl married by her guardian 
during her infancy to ratify or dissolve 
the contract immediately on reaching 
her majority. 

Among the conditions which are re¬ 
quisite for the validity of a contract of 
marriage are understanding, puberty, and 
freedom, in the contracting parties. A 
person who is an infant in the eye of 
the Law is disqualified from entering 
into any legal transaction, and is conse¬ 
quently incompetent to contract a mar¬ 
riage. A marriage contracted by a minor 
who has not arrived at the age of dis¬ 
cretion, or who does not possess under¬ 
standing, or who cannot comprehend the 
consequences of the act, is a mere nullity. 

In Islam, the capacity of a woman, 
adult and sane, to contract herself in 
marriage is absolute; she requires no 
guardian, though to supplement a pre- 
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sumed incapacity of the woman, to under¬ 
stand the nature of the contract, to 
settle the terms and other matters of a 
similar import, and to guard the girl 
from being victimized by an unscrupu¬ 
lous adventurer, or from marrying a 
person morally or socially unfitted for 
her, a guardian is generally recommended, 
such as a mother, an elder sister, or a 
male member of the family competent 
enough to act as such. In law, the 
woman is mistress of her own actions. 
She is not only entitled to consult her 
own interests in matrimony, but can 
appoint whomsoever she chooses to re¬ 
present her and protect her legitimate 
interests. Under the law, the guardian 
acts as an attorney on behalf of the 
woman deriving all his powers from her 
and acting solely for her benefit. 1 

Some More Questions 

While on this subject, I may be allow¬ 
ed to notice the teaching of Islam on 

1 Abridged from Justice Ameer Ali ; s Personal Law 
of the Mahommedans, m loco 
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polygamy, concubinage, divorce, and the 
system of female seclusion. 

I may briefly mention that none of 
these is included in Islam. 

Islam, wherever it found difficulty in 
the matter of existing society which it 
could ill afford to ignore, quietly laid 
down rules, so that when the time was 
ripe for it, they might from within work 
out its abolition. 

Polygamy 

On polygamy, the Koran says:— 

“Ye may marry of such women as 
seem proper for you by twos and threes 
and fours: but if ye fear ye cannot act 
equitably, [and ye can never act equit¬ 
ably between women although ye fain 
would do it, 1 and God has not made a 
man two hearts within him, 2 ] then one 
only, or what your right hands have al¬ 
ready got; that is the chief thing—that 
ye be not partial.” 3 


1 Koran, iv. 129. 

2 xxriii. 4. 

3 iv. 8. 
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Concubinage 

Concubinage is distinctly prohibited 
throughout the Koran. 1 2 

Divorce 

Divorce has been strongly denounced 
iby Mohammed as “ the most displeasing 
of men’s actions in the sight of God.” 3 
The Koran frequently refers such matters 
to arbitration for reconciliation, 3 and 
■thus exhorts them to re-unite: “ And if 

ye hate them, it may be that ye hate 
a dhing wherein God has placed much 
.good for you.” 4 

In the Mohammedan law, the wife also 
is entitled to demand a separation on 
ithe ground of ill-usage, want of proper 
maintenance, and various other causes, 
but unless she showed some good reasons 
for demanding the separation, she lost her 
<dowry, as when the divorce originated 
with the husband (except in case of in- 


1 Koran, xxiv. 32 ; iv. 25 ; v. 5. 

2 .Of. Sayings, 179-82. 

3 Koran iv. 35, 128. . 

4 iv. 19. 
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chastity) he had to give up to her every¬ 
thing he settled upon her in marriage. 

The Zenana System 

Throughout the Koran we have no. 
trace of the Zenana system, by which a 
woman is entirely withdrawn from the 
society of men and the freer atmosphere 
outside her own world of four walls. 1 

Decorum 

Of course, modesty is a virtue upon* 
which Mohammed laid the greatest em¬ 
phasis without respect of sex: “ Spaak. 
to the faithful [among] men, that they 
restrain their eyes, and preserve their 
modesty ; that will be more decent for them ; 


1 In this connexion, it may be interesting to* 
note that in the early days of Islam this was 
enjoined by Mohammed as a punishment for un¬ 
faithful wives: 

“ And [as to] those of your women who come* 
in for filthy action, bring four witnesses against 
them from among your sex; and if they bear wit¬ 
ness, then keep them in [your] houses until death 
release them or G-od make for them a way/* 
(Koran iv. 15.) 

This was later converted into “ scourging the* 
adulteress and the adulterer .with an hundred stripes.” 1 
(xxiv. 2.) 
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verily God is informed of what they do. 

“ And speak to the faithful [among] 
women, that they restrain their eyes, 
and preserve their modesty, and display 
not their embellishment, except what [neces¬ 
sarily] appears thereof; and let them 
throw their kerchiefs over their bosoms * 
and let them not display their embellish¬ 
ment, unless to their husbands, or their 
fathers, or the fathers of their husbands, 
or their sons, or the sons of their hus¬ 
bands, or their brothers, or the sons of 
their brothers, or the sons of their sisters, 
or their women, or what their right 
hands have possessed, or the male attend¬ 
ants who are not cunning, or children who 
do not note the nakedness of women. 
And let them not stamp with their steps 
so that their embellishment which they 
hide may be known. And be ye all turned 
unto God, ye believers, that ye may 
prosper.” 1 

“ O Prophet! speak to thy wives and 
to thy daughters and to the women of 


1 Koran, xxiv. 30, 31. 
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the faithful that they let down their 
wrappers over them [when they walk 
abroad]; that will be nearer for them to 
toe known, and they will not be affronted.” 1 

Slavery 

Regarding slavery, I can only state 
that Mohammed looked upon the system 
as altogether inhuman. He said: “ No¬ 
thing pleases God more than the freeing 
■Of slaves.” 2 

He enacted a law that slaves should 
toe allowed to purchase their liberty by 
the wages of their service, and that in 
•case the unfortunate beings had no pres¬ 
ent means of gain and wanted to earn 
in some other employment enough for 
that purpose, they should be allowed to 
leave their masters on simply making 
an agreement to that effect . 3 He also 
provided that sums should be advanced 
to the slaves from public treasury to 
purchase their liberty . 4 


1 Koran xxriii. 59. 

2 Cf. .Sayings, 181; Koran, xc. 13; ii. 177 ; etc. 

3 Koran xxiv. 33. 4 ix. 60. 
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The whole tenour of Mohammed’s 
teachings made this trade of human lives 
impossible. I could dwell upon it a little 
longer, but should pass on to the res¬ 
pect for life taught in Islam. 

Regard for Life 

Wanton destruction of life is con¬ 
sidered reprehensible: “ There is no 

moving thing in the earth, nor a bird 
that flies with its wings, but is a being 
like to you, ... to their Lord shall 
they be gathered.” 1 

“ Whoso kills a sparrow for nothing, 
it will cry aloud to God on the day 
•of resurrection, saying, O my Lord! 
such-and-such a man killed me for nothing; 
he never killed me for any good. ” 2 

“There is no man who kills a spar¬ 
row, or anything beyond that, without 
its deserving it, but God will ask him 
about it .” 3 

“Take not things which have life to 


• 1 Koran vi. 38. 

2 Sayings , 36. 

3 Ibid., 37. 
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shoot [arrows] at.” 1 

The Prophet forbade any living thing, 
tied up and bound, to be killed . 2 He 
also forbade the setting of brute beasts 
against one another . 3 He forbade the 
striking on the face of an animal and 
the branding thereon . 4 * 

Mohammed pardoned and blessed an 
unfortunate woman for her kindness to 
a dog that was holding out its tongue 
from thirst which was near killing it; 
for she took off her short boot and 
tied it to her wrapper, and pulled water 
for it . 3 

He cursed a cruel woman “ for her 
behaviour to a cat, which she had tied 
up, so that it died of hunger; for she 
gave it not to eat, nor untied it, so- 
that it could eat insects and reptiles of 
the earth .” 6 

He denounced the heartless acts of 


1 Sayings, 39. 

2 Ibid. ,40. 

’ Ibid., 41. ' 

4 Ibid, 42. 

# lb., 48, 44. 

• lb., 45. 
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men who burned the abode of ants . 1 

He forbade the robbing of eggs from 
the nests of birds . 2 

He forbade the capturing of young 
birds and distressing the mother-bird, 
and would have them restored to their 
nests . 3 Even the young animals he would 
restore to their mothers. 

The believers are required to look to 
the minutest details of the comforts of 
their domestic animals. “ Do not cut off 
the forelock of the horse, for a decency 
is attached to it; nor its mane; nor its 
tail, for it is its fly-flap.” 4 

The Prophet would feel sorely dis¬ 
tressed at the thought of the least neglect 
of duty towards his dumb and humble 
servitors. “The Prophet was seen wiping 
the face of his horse with his wrapper; 
and, being questioned, said, At night I 
have had a reprimand from God in 
regard to my horse .” 5 

1 S'ayings, 46, 54. 

• 2 Ib., 55. 

:: lb., 54, 55. 

4 lb., 47. 


5 lb., 48. 
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“ Take not the backs of your beasts 
for platforms . 1 ” 2 “I was riding on a res¬ 
tive camel,” says a wife of the Prophet,. 
“ and I turned it roughly ; whereupon the 
Prophet said, Thy duty is to be kind .” 3 

The Prophet would go up to any- 
distressed animal, and stroke him, and 
would enjoin upon their masters kindness- 
against oppression and fatigue . 4 

Mohammed taught that men would be 
specially judged on the day of judgment 
with regard to their character to their 
dumb and humble servitors . 5 

Regarding the human life the Koran 
teaches: “Whoso kills a being, unless it 
be for another being, or for evil-doing in 
the land, it is as though he killed all 
mankind, and whoso saves one, it is, as 
though he saved all mankind.” b 

Just Warfare 

The principle of war is also inculcated 


1 To stand on for any length of time. 

2 Sayings, 51. 

3 lb., 52. 

4 lb., 53. 

s lb., 42-8, 50-55. 


6 Koran, v. 32. 
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in Islam, but it is not, as is generally 
supposed, directed against all non-Moslems, 
because they are non-Moslems, but it is a 
struggle for principle and in self-defence. 
Speaking on the subject, the Koran 
says :— 

“ What! will ye not fight against 
a people . . . who begin the fight 

with you themselves ? 1 . . And 

what ails you that ye fight not in the 
way of God, and for the weak among 
men, women, and children, who say, Our 
Lord! bring us forth from this city of 
oppressive people, and give us from, 
before Thee a patron, and give us from 
before Thee a helper .’ 72 

“Permission is given to those who are 
fought against [to fight] for that they 
have been wronged.” 3 

A Rule 

The following is the rule of an Is¬ 
lamic warfare: “Fight in the way of 


} Koran ix. 13. 

2 iv. 75. 

3 xxii, 39. 
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God with those who fight with you, but 
transgress not; verily God loves not the 
transgressors. . . . But if they desist, 

then let there be no hostility, except 
against the wrong-doers .”, 1 

The Interpretation 

Lest the above might be miscon¬ 
strued, I quote the following:— 

“As to those who have not fought 
against you for religion, nor turned you 
out of your homes, God does not for¬ 
bid you to be good to them and to 
act justly towards them; surely God 
loves the just. God only forbids you 
to make friends of those who have 
fought against you for religion, and 
have turned you out of your homes, and 
have assisted each other in your expul¬ 
sion : and whoso makes friends of them, 
these are the unjust.” 3 

Religious Toleration 

Above all, the greatest religious tol- 


1 Koran ii. 190-93. 

2 lx. £, 9. 
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eration has been inculcated by the Pro¬ 
phet of Islam:— 

“Say thou, O ye who believe not! I 
worship not what ye worship, and 
ye worship not what I worship; nor will 
I worship what ye worship, nor will ye 
worship what I worship—ye have your 
religion, and I have my religion.” 1 

“ Abuse not those whom they call on 
beside God, for then they may abuse God 
despitefully without knowledge.” a 

“ Let there be no compulsion in reli¬ 
gion; the right way is in itself distinct 
from the wrong .” 3 

“And if thy Lord pleased, surely those 
who are in the earth would believe, all 
of them. Wilt thou then compel men, 
so that they may believe ? ” 4 


1 Koran cix. 

2 vi. 108. 

’ ii. 256. 

4 x. 99. 

Nor is there any severity in the Islam of 
Mohammed against the apostates. I quote from 
the Kpran: “0 ye who believe, whoso of you 
apostatizes from his religion, G-od will surely 
bring [in his place] a people whom He will love 
and who will love Him: lowly to the faithful, 
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the passing exigencies of the day or related 
to the circumstances and requirements of a 
primitive and archaic society, will have 
to be differentiated from what is per¬ 
manent and general (such as I have 
only noticed here), n > 

• Ye are in an age,” said Mo¬ 
hammed, “ in which if ye abandon one- 
tenth of what is now ordered ye will 
be ruined. After this, a time will come 
when he who will observe one-tenth of 
what is now ordered will be saved .” 1 


1 S&yings, 794. 



CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM: 

A Comparative Sketch. 


Previous Dispensations Acknowledged 


Think not that 1 ana 
camo to destroy the 
the law and the pro¬ 
phets:! am not come 
to destroy, hut to fni¬ 
di For verily I say 
unto you, Till heaven 
and earth pass, one 
jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from 
the law, till all he 
fulfilled. Whosoever 
therefore shall break 
one of these least 
commandments, and 
shall teach men so, 
he shall be called the 
least in the kingdom 
of heaven: but who¬ 
soever shall do and 


In every age, 1 have We 
sent an apostle to 
every nation, 2 with 
the language of Ins 
people, j to declare Our 
signs to them, to puri¬ 
fy them, and to teach 
them the book and 
wisdom and to teach 
them what they did not 
know. 4 And Wk made 
Jesus, son of Mary, 
to follow in the foot¬ 
steps of the prophets 
confirming the law 
which was before him: 
and We gave him the 
Evangel wherein is 
guidance and light, 
and a confirmation of 

(1) Koran 13. 38. 

(2) 10.47; 16.36; 35.24 

(3) 14.4. 

(4) 2. 15 L 
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teach them,, the same 
shall he called great 
in the kingdom of 
heaven. 1 


the Law which was 
before it 1 

Those who believe not in 
God and His apostles, 
and would make a 
distinction between 
God and His apostles 
and say^ We believe 
in some and believe 
not in others, and 
would take a way of 
their own,, these are 
really unbelievers, and 
foi them have W s 
propped a shameful 
tor ii sent And those 
who believe m God 
and His apostles, and 
make no distinction 
between any one of 
them, in the end will 
He give them their 
reward. 2 


The Unity of God 


The lirst of all the com¬ 
mandments is, Hear, 
, 0 Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord.* 2 
It is written, Tlion shalt 
worship tlie Fjord thy 
God, and Him only 

(1) Matt. 5. 17-d 

(2) Mark 12. 28, 29. 


Your (dod is one God: 
there Is no God but 
He, the Merciful, the 
Gmi'oassionate. ! Yet 
there are some men 
who take to them¬ 
selves lords beside 

(1) Koran 5. 46 
(21 4. 150-52. 

(3) 2 # 160. 
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- t ti.lt t 1 on serve . 1 

And tins is fife eter¬ 
nal, that they might 
Know then the only 
in a God 3 and Jesus 
Gin nG wiioM toon 
hast 

*J?or though there be 
tjb a.t a,re called gods, 
7/fie titer m heaven 
or in mirth (aw theie 
he gods many and 
lords many) 3 but, to 
as there m but one 
God, the if arher, of 
whom are all tit in gw, 
and we (O' Inin, one 
Clod and leather of 
all, who is above all, 
and throng]] all, and 
in you all. 

JfeStlS a 

Then su’d Jesus onto 
limn, „ . . T do 

nothing of m\ self; 
hut as my leather 
hath rang] if me, I 
speak these things. 5 

11J fjijke 4. 8. 

(2 ) John 17. 8. 

(o) i Cor. 8, 5, b 
(1) Kphe. 4 . b. 

(5) John 8 28. 


God, and love them 
as witii the love of 
God! But those who 
belie vo are stronger 
m the love of God. 1 

God has not begotten a 
son, nor is there a 
God lie side Him, or 
every God had surely 
gone oil with what 
he had created, and 
some of them had 
exalted themselves 
above others. 2 Were 
there in heaven or 
earth gods beside God. 
both would surely 
have lieeo a rruptedG 


Prophet. 

Christ Jesus, the son of 
Alary, is only an 
apostle of God. . * 

Believe then in God 
and His a] ostles,, and 
mention not the Three 


( 1 ) 

G) 

'TO 


Koran 2. 1 Go. 

28 hi 

2 L 22. 
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this is life eternal 
tliat they might know 
thee the only true Clod, 
and Jesus Christ; whom 
thou ha-;t sent. I have 
glorified thee on the 
earth : I have finished 
the woik which thou 
gayest me to do, 

1 have manifested thy 
name unto Use men 
which thou gayest urn 
out of the world: 
thine they were, and 
thou gavest them me; 
and they have kept thy 
word. Now they have 
known that nil things 
whatsoever thou hast 
given n\r are of thee, 
kor 1 Imve given un¬ 
to them the words 
which thou gavest 
me; and they have 
received them, ami have 
known suielv that 1 
came out From thee, 
and they have believed 
that then didst send 
me I pi ay for them : 

. . for they are thine. 

And now I aoi 
T'O more in the world, 
hut these are m the 
world, and 1 come to 


it is not for nm to say 
what I have no right 
to ; if 1 hac! said it, 
Thou wouldst have 
known it. Thou knowest 
what is in me, hut I know 
not what is in Thee ; veri¬ 
ly Thou art the knower 
of secrets. 1 spoke not 
to them hut what Thou 
didst bid rue, namely, 
'Vrve God my Lord 
and your Lord ; and 
i was a witness against 
fh-un so long as I 
stj i yed m non g&t th (m, 
but since Thou haat 
taken me away, Th n 
hast been the watcher 
over them; and Then 
aH- witness over all 
thing's. 1? Thou pmu’sh 
them, they ate 'Thy 
setvofits, and if Thou 
pardon them. Thou art 
the Mighty, the Wise 1 


(1) Koran 5, 116.8. 
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thee Holy "Father, 
keep through thine own 
name those whom thou 

hast given me. 

While 1 was with them 
in the world, 1 kept 
them m thy name: 
those that thou gavest 
me I have kept, and! 
none o i them is lost, 
but the son of perdi- 
dition, . 1 have 

given them thv word. 
Sanctify them thr< ugli 
thy truth , . . that 

the world may believe 
that thou hast wnt 
me . . Ami 1 

have declared unto them 
thy name, and will 
declare it. 1 


Righteousness alone Accepted of God 


The i * Peter opened his 
month, and said, Of 
a truth I perceive that 
Clod is no respecter of 
of persons : hot. in every 
nation ho that feareth 
him, and worketh right¬ 
eousness, is accepted 
with him, 2 


0 ye people, Clod has 
created you of a male 
and a female, and. has 
made } on races and 
tribes, that ye might 
know one another ; but 
the most honourable of 
you in the sight of 
God is the most pious 
of you. 1 


(1) John 17. 1-dO. 

(2) Acts 10 31-35. 


(1) Koran 19. 13. 
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God alone 

Then came to him (Jesus) 
the mother of Zebedee's 
children with her sons, 
worshipping* him, and 
desiring* a certain thing 
of him. And he said 
unto her, What wilt 
thou? She said unto 


Verily those who say, Our 
Lord is God, and then* 
keep straight, there shall 
come no fear on the m, 
nor shall they grieve. 
These are the people of 
paradise, to dwell there¬ 
in for ever, as a re¬ 
ward for what they 
have done. 1 

Venlv, those who believe, 
and those who are Jews, 
and the Christians, and 
the Sabasans, whoso 
believes in God and the 
Ja4 day, and does right* 
— they shall have their 
reward with their Lord, 
and there shall co ne 
no fear on them, nor 
shall they grieve. 2 

the Judge 

"What shall make thee know 
what the day of judg¬ 
ment is ? It ib a day 
when no soul shall have 
power for another soul 
at all, and the command 
on that day shall be of 
God ; —the day when 

(1) Koran 46. 13, 14., 

(2) 2 62. 

(3) 82. 18, 19. 
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him, Grant that these 
my sons may sit, the 
one on the right hand 
and the other on the 
left, in the kingdom. 

But Jesus answered and 
said, Ye know not 
what ye ask. . . And 

ho saith unto them, 
to sit on my right 
hand and o \ my left 
is not mine to give, 
but for whom it is pre¬ 
pared of m\ Father 1 

The Hour known to Him alone 

•But of that day and that They will ask thee about 
hour knoweth no man, the hour—for what time 

ro, not the angels which is it fixed ^ Sav thou, 

are in heaven, neither The knowledge thereof 

the Son, but the Father. is only with my Lord ; 

Take ye henl, watch none shall manifest it 

and pray: for ye know in its time but He. 

not when the time is/ 2 It is the burden of 

the heavens and the 
earth • it will come upon 
you no otherwise than 
suddenly. 4 

Responsibility of Man 

But 1 say unto you, That God made man, and He 

(1) Koran 88. 6. 

(2) 4th 19. 

(8) 95.8. 

(4) 7. 187- 


men shall stand before the 
Lord of all the world. 1 
All shall have grades 
according to what they 
shall have done, that 
God may repay them 
their works, and they be 
not wrongvd, 2 Is not 
God the best of judges ? 3 


(1) Matt. 20. 20-28. 
\i) Mark 18. 82, 33. 
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ev< ry idle word that 
men shall speak, they 
shall «ive account there¬ 
of m the clay of 
jud^nmnt, For by thy ! 
words thou shalt be 
justified and by thy 
words thou shalt hi 
condemned 5 


knows what hi & aoui 
whispers to him , and 
He is nearer to him 
than Ins jugular vein 1 
There is no pm ate talk 
amomy three, but He 
is th - fourth of rhem , 
noi a,iAon^ five but He 
is the sixth of them, 
nor smifiiig’ a number 
Jess than that or more 
but He is \nfch them 
wherever they be, and 
on the day of resur¬ 
rection He will fell 
them of what they have 
done 2 


Self-sacrifice 


Then answered Peter and 
said unto him (Jesus), 
B d\oLl, we have for¬ 
saken all, ami followed 
t fice, what shall we 
have then-fore lJ And 
Jesus said unto them, 
Verily 1 say unto you, 
That . . every one 

that hath forsaken 
hoas‘s oi brdduen or 
sisters or father, or 
mother, or wife, or 


And those who h<«ve find 
their eoonrry for the 
eurwe of Hod, and have 
been killed, <>r have 
died, Hod will surely 
provide them with s*n 
excellent provision. He 
will surel y i n t rod i me 

them with an introduc¬ 
tion with which they 
shall be ell-pleased, 3 


(1) Matt. 12. 36, 37. 


(1) Koran 50. 16. 

(2) 58.7. 

(3) 22. 58, 59. 
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children, m lands, f«n 
my name's s ike, shall 
receive an hundreniolA 
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me. 2 1 in ){] has bought of the 

fuithfnl their souk and 
iheir wealth 2 

1f thou wilt b” perfeifc, Ye shall newer attain to 
4*o end soli that thou ri^htwousiv ss until ye 

hast, and yive 1o the spend [for others] out 

poor, carl thou i-halt oli whao ve love [fcc 

ha o Ire. i sure in heaven : po^si^s] yourselves ; and 

and conn and follow whatever jjyive, surely 

mo H God kn nvs 5 


The Hypocrites 


Not <*\ erv ono f led. -nth 
unto nu4 Lord, G >rd, 

•dm h enter into I hi* 
Icmiplo i\ of Le.tven ; 
but he that doetlt ihe 
will of my Father 
whieh is in heaven. 
. . \nd then will I 

profess unto them, [ 
never know yon : depart 

* (1) Matt. 19. 27-th 

( 2 ) Id. 24. 

(3) 19. 21. 


And ?} mono- mee a re s. one 
who say, We telwvn 
in God and in the 
hot day ; but they do 
not believe - they would 
deceive God and those 
who do believe, him 
they deceive only theni- 
sekes, arid do not, per¬ 
ceive. In their hearts 


(1) Koran 25b 2. 

(2) 9. 111. 

(3) 3. 92. 
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from me, ye that work is a disease, and that 
iniquity 1 disease has God increased 

to them, and for them 
is a painful torment, 
for that they told a 
He. 1 They take their 
oaths for a cloak, and 
they turn aside others 
from the way of God ; 
verily, evil is what they 

doV 


Prophets laughed to scorn 


Jesus sa.d, A prophet is 
not without honour, 
save in his own coun¬ 
try, and in his own 
house 2 

Whereunto shall I liken 
this generation ? . . . 
For John came neither 
eating* nor drinking, 
and they say, He hath 
a devil. The Son of 
man came eating and 
drinking, and they say, 
Behold a man glutton¬ 
ous, and a winebibber, 
a friend of publicans 
and sinners. 1 


(1) Matt 7. 21, 23. 
(21 13.57. 

(3) It 16-9. 


Do they wonder that God 
has inspired a man 
from among them v 
And the unbelievers 
say, This is no other 
than a lie which he 
has invented. They 
also say, These are 
fables of the ancients. 
And they say, What 
kind of apostle is this 
that he eats food and 
walks through the 
streets ? Why is not 
an angel sent down to 
him to be a preacher 
with him ? The un¬ 
believers also say. He 

(1) Korata 2 8-10. 

(2) 63. 2. 

(3) 10.2. 
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Is only' a man' enchant 

ed . 1 


inadequacy of Miracles 


Then contain of the scribes 
and of the Pharisees 
answered, saving’, Mas¬ 
ter, we would see a 
sign from thee. But 
he answered and said 
unto them, An evil and 
adul te ro us ,gen eratio n 

seeketh after a sig n; 
and flare shad no sign 
be ( i>nveil to it, 1 


They say* Why are no 
sieyis given him (Mo 
hammed) from hi 
Lord v 2 Say thou* 
am only a man hk« 
yourselves 3 Signs an 
in the power of Go< 
alone* and 1 am onh 
a plain Warner. 4 
And if God laid appoints 
an angel* He shoiib 
certainly have mad 
him a man too, air 
then He would hav 
made perplexing fo 
them what they deei 
perplexing now 5 Am 
if God bad sent dow 
to time a hook on papei 
and they had touche 
it with their hand 
still those who believ 
not would say, Thi 
is no other than magic ! 

(1) Koran 25. 4, 5* 7, l 
.2) 29. 50. 

rs) is. no. 

(4) 29. 50. 

(5) 6. 9. 

( 6 ) 6 . 7 . 


(1) Matt. 12. 58, 3S). 
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Say thou, 1 am not bin^u- 
kn* ainon£4 the aposiksA 
I say not to you, With 
me arc* the treasures 
ut (h)(], nor that I 
know tin* unseen, nor 
ho 1 shy to yon, 1 am 
on ant*el f ? I have* no 
power for myself i(> 
jiVulit or 1o hurt, exempt 
xrhat (rod pleas* s 3 And 
if they (“all thee a Iiaiy 
say tlioiij 1 haw* my 
work ond y*- lm\e your 
work • ye arc el ear of 
that width I do, and 
I am oleai of that- 
vv ink o ye do 4 


Jusiiee 

Judge not that ye ho not 
]nd i> (■*d ; lor \v Ifl \ wl iat 


2 udo went ye jrni^e, ye 

wlm 11 K* judged . and 
witlj whet measure ye 

mefey it shall he mea¬ 
sured to you n rain A 


Wrung Lot, and ye shall 
not he u routed 
Wot" to these who stint 
the isU'a.sTi!e, w ho, v;hen 
flwy take h, measure 
from others, <, \md tin 
foil, huh \ v lien ihi\ 
jrif asmv In ■them m 
\\ r i jgh ho to tin, !e* 
Irund! { * 


(1) Matt. 7. j, 2 (1) Koran 4B. 11, 

( 2 ) in 50 . 

(8) 7. 188 
' (4) 10. 41. 

(5) 2. 279. (6) 83 1-3. 
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Internal 

Wimsoevei lookeih on a 
vmujan to Iiwe after 
her hath 4 ommltted 
adultery with her ul- 
naul 7 in Ins heart, 1 


Purify 

1 >rav- not 11114 ii to in- 

chastity, neither openh 
u m r in secret 1 
God will surGy punish 

you for what your 
hearts have assented 
to 2 

Surely the hearing and 
I he si^lii. and t m In art 
—“a<h of 1 /Um shall 

he examined " 


Prayer 


Ami when tls «ii pruyesi, 

ihou Guilt not he as 
Use hypocrites, 
hut \\ hen thou ]>my est 
enter into iliy elosrty 
and when thou hast- 
shut thy door, pray to 
thy father which is 
hi secret, . and 
* 4 »e O'#t vails n*p<»t 1- 
i l on 1 - 


Chill upon your hold 

humbly and hi 

with tear and desire, 4 

and meditate >,n thy 
Lord witiiin thine >\vd 
mind villi humility 

and fear and without 
lond-spt ukuty*. 5 
Woe In tin se who prav r , 
who i»i them* pra)(‘i's 
ere careless, w* o make 
a show/ 1 


Chaiity 

Tate lived that ye do Blessed is lie who yives 


f 1 1 Koran th 151 . 

(2) 2, 225. 

(5) 17. 5fk 

(I*) 7, 55, 50. 

(5) 7. 2Um (5) 107.4-0. 


(1) Mat, :>. is. 

(2) (>[ 5-7, 
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